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YOU NEED : 
Bearing ~~ 


From Stock. Hundreds of sizes of 


bearings, bushings and bronze bars are available 
immediately either from our various warehouses 
or your local Mill Supply Distributor. Every item 
is the highest quality possible, fully machined, 
ready to go to work for you, delivering the utmost 


in performance. Write for our new catalogue today. 
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FACTORING 


More and more, the word “COMMERCIAL” is 


recognized as the “distinguishing mark” in fac- 





toring. It is the symbol of long experience, 


complete facilities and resources, and a knowl- 





edge of every branch of the textile industry. f 


We will gladly explain in detail what 
COMMERCIAL FACTORING can mean to 





your business in new opportunities and in- 


creased profits. 


| COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peieris, Bubler & Co., Ine, 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARE AVENUE. NEW YORE 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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From the ever expanding circle of ideas... . 


will come new and better methods of producing cloth . . . but 
they will not come overnight. When any of these ideas are 





realized it will be the result of slow, methodical, painstaking 
research and down-to-earth practical tests under mill conditions 
... the iron test of practical use. 


In the future, as in the past, you can look with confidence to 
Draper Corporation to bring you worthwhile and thoroughly 
tested developments producing more and better cloth, more 
economically. 
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ERY textile mill has scores, often hundreds, 
Ee grease-lubricated ball and roller bearings 
—on motors, looms, spinning frames and other 
machinery. With effective lubrication — Texaco 
Regal Starfak—every one of these bearings be- 
comes a source of savings. 

Texaco Regal Starfak gives longer-lasting pro- 
tection, so assures longer bearing life. It main- 
tains its stability under operating conditions, 
stays in the bearing, resists oxidation, leakage 
and separation. Hence, fewer bearing replace- 
ments, lower maintenance costs. 

Because Texaco Regal Starfak so strongly resists 


oe 





oxidation and gum formation, it assures smoother 
operation and less torque—which means lower 
power consumption on start-up and during oper- 
ation. With many bearings involved, fractional 
horsepower savings on each add up to real 
economy. 

Find out how Texaco Products and Lubrication 


Engineering Service can help reduce costs in your 
mill. Call the nearest of the more than 2300 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, or 
write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 














Tune in... TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the NEW EDDIE BRACKEN SHOW every Sunday night. Metropolitan Opera broadcasts every Saturday afternoon 
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_—Tolerance:_ 
DOWN TO 1% OF-‘NOTHING’  __ 


RECISION hangs literally by a thread in an 

amazing new textile machine developed by the 
Whitin Machine Works. It's a mammoth synthetic 
thread twister which does a “trick” that could well 
be the envy of any machine tool designer. It has 
to stretch a thread to a uniform .002 of an inch 
diameter and hold that diameter to within a 1% 
tolerance down a 40-foot line of spindles. 

Relative velocity of “feed rolls” and “draw rolls” 
which do the stretching must remain absolutely 
constant. That took the kind of precision designing 
and manufacturing for which Whitin is famous, 
a train of thirteen extremely accurate helical gears 


shafts. That called for real teamwork with bearings 
. with a special breed of Fafnir Bearings. . 
Fafnir Extra Precision Bail Bearings. These ball 
bearings are made by highly trained operators on 
special equipment controlled by elaborate inspec- 
tion devices. All tolerances on diameters and 
eccentricities are held to unbelievably close limits. 


More than anything else, this kind of precision 
manufacturing took the teamwork of the manufac- 
turer, the Fellows Gear Shaper Company and the 
Fafnir Bearing Engineers. It's the mind-to-mind way 
Fafnir likes to work and the way of working that 
more and more manufacturers seem to prefer. The 





and, of course, absolutely precise concentricity of _ Fafnir Bearing Company New Britain, Connecticut. 
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DECATE MODERN FABRICS 


TO CORRECT HARSH HANDLE, BREAKS, EXCESSIVE 
LUSTRE AND CLOUDY OR BLOTCHY DYEING 











The conditioning machine shown above is well known to the trade. In many plants it has, 





gs 

as for over ten years, been depended on to give that finishing touch to viscose and acetate 
on rayon as well as to other fine fabrics, at a cost so low per yard that it need scarce be 
‘d considered. 

* From time to time during the last few years we have made improvements to permit better 
- production. For instance: faster take out speed, faster pick up speed and quicker brake 
¥ action, faster removal of condensation and faster unloading speed. 

.e 


The many new fabrics of man-made yarns that are now becom- 
ing available will also be greatly improved by decating. We will 
send, on request, an eight-page book giving decating informa- 
tion and a full description of the Van Vlaanderen Decater. 
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ROVING 

The Saco-Lowell J-3 Con- 
trolled Draft Unit is the 
i standard roving drafting 





assembly used to process 
; cotton. The practical drafts 
range from 10 to 24 on 
carded stock and up to 30 
on combed stock. It can 
also be used for the syn- 
j thetic fibres up to 1° ;,”. 
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NEW SACO-LOWELL CONTROLLED DRAFTING ASSEMBLIES 
FOR ROVING AND SPINNING 


These Saco-Lowell drafting assemblies for Roving and Spinning offer mills 
a range of equipment which can process with equal efficiency Cotton, 
Rayon, Wool or Blends. Their flexibility, with regard to both character 
and staple length of stock which can be processed, is such, that yarns 
most in demand to meet fashion’s latest requirements can be furnished 
without necessitating any extensive mechanical changes or added capital 


BRANCHES: 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS - BOSTON 
SHOPS AT BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Charlotte . 





ROVING 


The FS-2 Controlled Draft 
Roving Assembly is equally ef- 
ficient on stocks consisting of 
cotton, synthetics, wool, or 
mixes of these fibres. This 
assembly has the ability not 
only to handle a very wide 
range of staple lengths, from 
short cotton to 214” synthetic 
fibres, but also blends of 
widely variable staple lengths. 
Depending upon the material, 
drafts of up to 40 may be used, 


ROVING 
The FS-1 Controlled Draft 
Roving Assembly, sometimes 
called the 3 over 4, is espe- 
cially designed for synthetics 
and blends containing fibres 
up to 3” long. It can be oper- 
ated with drafts as high as 20 
to 24. It can also be used for 
processing short wool tops. 


When writing advertisers, please 


Atlanta 


Greenville . 








SPINNING. The Z-2 Spinning System is used for the 
processing of long-staple synthetics and natural fibres 
such as wool. While it will process cotton satisfactorily 


‘ for medium and coarse counts, it is especially designed 


for synthetics and blends containing fibres up to 3”. 





SPINNING. The Shaw Controlled Draft Spinning 
System is especially adapted for the production of fine 
combed yarns. Drafts range from 25 to 40. This system 
employs a new principle which will have far-reaching 
effects on the technology of cotton spinning. 








SPINNING. This Better Draft Spinning has been 


standard for the uction of cotton yarns since 1926. 
It is equally efficient on carded or combed stock. The 

can go as high as 16 to 18 with carded stock, 
18 to 22 with combed stock. 
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| When you consider 


that a total of over 14,000,000 yards per week 
is bleached in the Du Pont Continuous Systems 
now operating in the mills listed at right— 


s it any wonder 


that many other leading and well-known bleach- 
eries have placed orders for Du Pont rope and 
open-width systems? 


For continuous high-speed quality production of 


bleached cottons, look into Du Pont Continuous 
Peroxide Bleaching. Both rope and open-width 
systems are available to meet your requirements. 
Du Pont engineers and bleaching experts will be 
pleased to work with you, to survey your plant, 
study your requirements, help you select the proper 
equipment and assist you in many other ways. 


Let us tell you more about these systems and how 
they can be used to meet your requirements. Tech- 
nical advice on the design, installation and opera- 


tion of units to meet your specific requirements 


can be obtained by writing or calling: E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electrochemicals 
Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





DU PONT CLOTH HEATER 
is the heart of the Du Pont 
Continuous System. This 
exclusive feature permits 
controlled bleaching — gives 
automatic control of the best 
bleaching temperatureselected 
for a given fabric, regardless 
of cloth weight or operating 
speed. With uniform heating, 
you get the uniform bleaching 
needed for uniform dyeing. 

















These mills now use 
Du Pont Continuous Systems: 





CANNON MILLS CO. 
2 Units—Kannapolis, N. C. 


RENFREW BLEACHERY 
Travelers’ Rest, S. C. 


ROCK HILL PRINTING 
AND FINISHING CO. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


LOWELL BLEACHERY SOUTH 
Griffin, Ga. 


DAN RIVER COTTON MILLS, INC. 
2 Units—Danville, Vo. 


SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC. 
Saylesville, R. |. 


JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


CLEARWATER MFG. CO. 


Clearwater, S. C. 


MANSFIELD BLEACHERY 
Mansfield, Mass. 


PLYMOUTH FINISHING CO. 
Fail River, Mass. 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CO., INC. 
North Adams, Mass. 


W. ROBINSON & SON 


Toronto, Canada 
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| Fig. 1816—All Iron Gate Valve for 125 
pounds W. S. P. Made in sizes 2” to 
| 30’, inclusive. Has flanged ends, bolted 
flanged yoke, outside screw rising stem 
and taper wedge solid disc 


zation”’ arrived. 


The soundness of this policy, backed by continual 
scientific advancement and the ability to 
every new demand as it has arisen, is attested by 
the high quality of Powell Valves today. 


The Powell Line is so complete that there’s a 


Powell Valve—in Bronze, Iron, Steel, Pure 
Metals or Special Alloys—to satisfy every known 
flow control requirement in every branch of 


modern industry. 


Fig. 500 — 125-pound Bronze 
Gate Valve with screwed ends, 
inside screw rising stem, 
screwed-in bonnet and either 
taper wedge solid or double disc. 


The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


More than 100 years ago the Wm. Powell Company 
dedicated itself to the making of valves 
valves only. Thus Powell pioneered in the field 
of specialization long before the ‘‘age of speciali- 





When writing advertisers, 


Fig. 150—150-pound Bronze Globe 
Valve with screwed ends, union bon- 
net and renewable composition disc 


and 





meet 








Fig. 190—150-pound tron Body Bronze 
Mounted ‘‘Irenew’’ Globe Valve. Has 
screwed ends, union bonnet and regrind- 
able, renewable wear-resisting ‘‘Powell- 
ium’ nickel-bronze seat and disc 





Fig. 457—All Iron Globe Vaive. 
Has flanged ends, bolted flanged 
yoke, outside screw rising stem 
and regrindable, renewable iron 
seat and disc. Made in sizes 2” 
to 12", inclusive. 





Fig. 1259—All Iron Swing Check Valve for 
125 pounds W. S. P. Made in sizes 2” to 12’, 
incl. Has flanged ends, bolted flanged cap 
and regrindable, renewable iron disc. Disc, 
when wide open permits full, unobstructed 
flow through the valve body. 
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Through a decade, pioneering field knowledge applied 
to laboratory research have combined to set a record 
for Denman. . 

Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year. 


Terrell field men are on the job, watching the new, 
higher speed postwar looms, where pickers must take 
even greater punishment. 

Pioneering, studying, testing, and improving have led 
the industry to look to Denman for the best. By these 
same methods Denman will meet new challenges. 


TO BRING YOU THE BEST... FIRST! 


Exclusive Sales Representative 
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MADE BY 
DENMAN 
TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Manufacturers of the Fa- 
mous Denman Loop Pickers 


The TERRELL COMPANY, Ine. 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


C. 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
For IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


We manufacture and keep on hand for immediate 
delivery a complete stock of repair parts for Kitson 
pickers. We can also furnish many parts, such as screens, 
ball bearings, aprons, and beaters, for other pickers. ° 








In an emergency, a telephone call or telegram can 
have the needed repair parts at your plant the day after 
the order is placed. 





Aldrich rebuilt pickers are exactly like new machines, 
and where it is not feasible to have your own pickers re- 








built, these can be exchanged for similar sections in: our 
warehouse which can be rebuilt for you and installed with 
little or no interruption to production. 
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Photo Courtesy of Van Vlaanderen Machine Company, Paterson, N. J. 


Eondoy RUBBER-COVERED ROLLS 


Shown above is a typical installation of Condor 
Rubber-Covered Batcher Rolls on new Van Vlaan- 
deren tensionless jigs in one of the textile industry's 
largest dye houses. To match their best engineering 
improvements, many manufacturers rely on Man- 
hattan’s 50 years of experience for the most uniform 


and longest lasting rubber-covered rolls. 


Some Manhattan installations of batcher rolls. for 


example, have served over a quarter century with- 


out ever being removed from the machine. The 
same quality goes into all Condor Rubber-Covered 
Rolls whether specifically designed for batcher, 
scutcher, slasher, padder, mercerizing or other 


equipment, 





Manhattan's complete line of rubber products for the Textile 
Industry is consistently dependable—outstanding in quality. 
Make MANHATTAN your choice also for hose, belts, tank 


linings. 


Roll-Covering Plants at Passaic, N. J... . Neenah, Wisc. . . . North Charleston, S. C. 
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~ Pactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
Chaco eleiu els elwelerace:lieln oecsia(eyal 
Relieves you of credit losses 





* 55 MADISON AVENUE «© NEW YORK z 
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Gilmer V-Belts— 
FHP and Multiple. 
Space soving, silent, 


a. soe i | shock absorbing. Built 
y to lock in the grooves 
, NS with co non-slip grip 
i Fg In standard and 
‘ special sizes. 


Gilmer Kable Kord 
Belts and Belting. 
“eer 


V\ Dro 








Gilmer has the right 
belt for every textile 
mill application 


Whatever the drive or type of service, there is a 
Gilmer Belt specially designed to fit. There are 
Gilmer V-Belts, flat belts and round belts... 
endless and non-endless... heavy-duty power 
belts, high speed belts and many special types. 
And you can count on each for maximum gripping 





and pulling power, plus long wear and economy. 


Gilmer specializes in belts. And from long and 
close association with the textile industry, Gilmer 
engineers have a thorough understanding of its 
exacting requirements. The service of these engi- 





neers is available to you without charge or 


obligation. You may feel free toconsult them at any = 


time regarding your power transmission problems. 


ae d 
Your local Gilmer Distributor will be glad to re =e 


supply you with the right Gilmer Belt to meet vac) . BIMIMIBEE 


any specific need. 
d — ee 





OTHER GILMER BELTS include Endless Round Belts for 
carding machines, Endless Flat Belts for spinning frames, 
etc. All are completely described in the handbook, 
“Gilmer Belts for the Textile Industry'""—a book that 
simplifies the specifying of belts for a large majority 
of drives. Write for your FREE copy today. 
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like this after installing 
Taylor’s new Automatic 
Slasher Control § 
With Taylor Cylinder Con. 
trol (shown here) plus 
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Size 
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lor Instrument Companies, 
— 110, Rochester 1, N. Y. 
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Attention kr. W. W. Lockwo 








Dear Sir: 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 





Co.. 
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We are very mich pleased 


Yours very truly, 
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STANDARD 


MORE PRODUCTION from a great va- 
riety of looms has been accomplished in more 
than 200 mills from Maine to Texas, where 
patented Hunt Spreaders have been installed 


on looms of all makes, models, and ages. 


MORE STABILITY through reduced vibra- 
tion ete speed increases of from 12 up to 
as many as 36 picks-per-minute. 


/ 
or SPECIAL 


MORE CONTINUOUS and trouble-free 
operation produced better quality fabrics— 
cotton, wool and rayon—at a lower cost and 
a higher profit per yard. 
By the addition of Hunt Spreader ‘‘back- 
bones'’ to present looms these mills are as- 
sured of longer loom life and more depend- 
able day-to-day operation. 
You, too, can achieve the same results by installing 
patented Hunt Spreaders in your weave room. Be it 
fifty looms or five hundred, our factory-trained erec 
tors can make the installations with slight inter- 
ruption of production. 
Write or wire today. It's likely we can arrange 
for you to see a Hunt Spreader installation in 
your vicinity. 
NEW 1947 CATALOG... 
You will want this catalog for your files 
In it you will find illustrations and com 


plete descriptions of all Hunt Textile © 
Equipment. Write for your copy today 


Hunt Equipment is Manutectured and Distributed by | 


MOUNTAIN CITY FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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How to give a 
Bigger Bonus 























...Without Sex. 


é 


budging your ,. 
budget a bit / 









peng Bill S., one of your employees, is due for tendencies. You can easily see that you're doing your- 
a $75 bonus this year. If you give the bonus in self, your employees, and your country a favor by 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Bill will receive—not $75, nor deciding to... 


a — 0 : : 
So eae SP Give the BONUS in BONDS 


Yes, the b in Bonds looks lik lot —and 
ee ee ee ee ee ae eee ..and keep up your Payroll Savings Plan! 


it is . (Ev $3 put into U. S. Savings Bond } 
alert initia PAR Satie NE. See. FD IMPORTANT: If you have not already received your 





$4 at maturity.) With the same size appropriation, é 
y:) PPToP copy of “How You Can Help Give Free Enterprise a 


you're actually giving a bigger bonus. s 
ee ee Boost,” write on your letterhead to: Room 750. 

Consider, too, that Savings Bonds mean individual Washington Building, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
security for each Bond-holder—and collective security Washington 25, D. C. Limited supply. Please write 


for all of us, because they help to control inflationary today. 





The Treasus Depa tment atnouledgces with apprectation the publication of this MESSALE by 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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CALENDER 





















DESIGNED FOR SAFETY 


ann ‘“@ Pp 
LONG LIFE 

















For safety in operation, the tongue and 


grooved cut-steel gear rack and rack sec- 






tion of this patented calender rack are 






firmly fastened in place with a 3/16” soft- 









stock shear pin set in hardened tool-steel 






bushings. 







With the exception of the cast iron side 






plates on the head, the entire rack assembly 






is constructed of steel for hard wear and 






long life. One assembly, installed 10 years 






ago, has required only 85c for repairs. 











The rack head is equipped with hardened 


steel ball bearing rollers and hardened 






steel pins. Furnished complete with cut-steel 






pinion rack gears. 






WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co. 
(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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PERMANENT AND DURABLE THROUGH REPEATED LAUNDERI 

















Here’s a short cut to the solution of many textile problems— 
A correct application of this Sylvania Finish for Textiles 
® provides a finish of distinguished character 
@ adds tensile strength Z 
@ stabilizes shrinkage and stretching oo 


® increases resistance to slippage or distortion 


makes possible a wide range from crispness 
to softness 


improves resistance to abrasion 











These Qualities are then a Permanent 
Characteristic of the Finished Textile and remain 


Durable Through Repeated Laundering 


Write for technical booklet giving complete 
directions for uses and application. 








Made only by SYLVANIA DIVISION SY LVANIA 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION av Se) % 
Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 


General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Plant: Fredericksburg, Va. *® Reg. Trade Mark 
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“NEW CARD CLOTHING 
Will 





4) Our Whole Mill!” 
—_— 








A good superintendent knows that high grade carding means increased operating efficiency 
in every other department . . . he realizes the importance of getting production off to the 
right start. 


With new Tuffer card clothing on your cards you will increase production and obtain the 
quality so necessary for strong, even yarns. You know this means increased output in the 


card room, spinning room and in the weave room. 


Let a Howard Bros. representative inspect your card clothing. He is qualified to make 
recommendations that will improve production throughout your mill! 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N.C. Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas 
Direct Representation in Canada 


A-2 





Tu FFER IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE 
CARD CLOTHING 
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PROCTOR Yooh DRYER 


uniformity of loops and the careful manner in 
which these loops are formed. Accurate con- 
trol of temperatures 
and air circulation, 


One of the most versatile drying machines 
ever developed for the textile mill is the 
modern Proctor Loop Dryer. This rugged, 
high capacity machine combines large 
scale output with dependably high quality 
finished results. While it has long been used 
for the drying of toweling and washed dye- 
house goods, it has recently proven itself 
in the drying of spun rayons and similarly 
finished fabrics. Many recent installations 
have been designed for high temperatures 
and are being used with marked success 
for curing resin treated fabrics. There are 
many operating advantages that make this 
machine worth the textile finisher’s close 
investigation. Not the least of these is the 
air looping device by which cloth is formed 
into loops over the conveyor girts. The photo- 
graph at the right was taken in action— 
and is unretouched. It shows clearly the 


PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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to suit character of 
goods being dried, 
makes possible using 
the machine for a 
variety of weights and 
finishes. Covered con- 
veyor girts that revolve 
intermittently prevent 
finished goods from 
being marred by stick 
marks. 


If the drying of towel- 
ing, washed dyehouse 
goods, finished piece goods—or the curing 
of resin treated fabrics—is part of your plant 
operation, you would do well to investigate 
the details of the modern Proctor Loop Dryer. 


PROCTOR s SCHWARTZ 











Monicel Bupa 


READING - PA 






























Piping jobs move faster 




















time in ordering materials! You save on installation 
time! Standardizing on Crane equipment does all 
that—and more—for you. 

Take this air conditioning system, for example. Every- 
thing in piping for the installation is in the Crane 
line. Good, dependable materials down to the last 
item. From design to erection to maintenance, an 
all-Crane job moves faster—with better perform- 
ance assured by this 3-way advantage— 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY gives you the world’s 
most complete selection of valves, fittings, 
pipe, accessories and fabricated piping for 
all power, process, and general services. 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials 
helps you to get the best installation and to 
avoid needless delays on jobs. 
OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item as- 
sures uniformly high performance in every 
part of piping systems. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 








You save time on piping specifications! You save UPPLY 


ITY 


: weLolNG 


fITTING 

















Chilled water 
air conditioning system 


VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING 























(Right) FOR WIDER STANDARDIZA- 
TION of Brass Gate Valves, Crane 
recommends the No. 431 for pres- 
sures up to 150 lb. steam, 300 lb: 
cold. Designed to handle severe 
working conditions requiring a 
heavier than Standard valve on 
steam, water, oil, gas and other 
general services. Wedge disc; 
rising stem. In 10 sizes to 3 in. 
See your Crane Catalog, 
page 19. 



















AND HEATING 
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The quality oil recommended for electric 
motors by this Gulf Lubrication Engineer 
(left) ended motor bearing failures in this 
mill and reduced maintenance costs. 























when the is ‘in the picture’ 





ay 
AVE you struck the “pay dirt” that’s fre- of application, they help to reduce wear, improve 
quently buried in maintenance costs? Let efficiency, and cut maintenance and power costs. 





a Gulf Lubrication Engineer help you “dig in The services of a Gulf Lubrication Engineer— 


and find opportunities for dollar savings. and the Gulf line of more than 400 quality oils 





Gulf Lubrication Engineers are specialists in and greases—are available to you through 1200 
scientific textile mill lubrication. Through train- warehouses located in 30 states from Maine to 
ing and experience in the selection of the most New Mexico. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 
suitable lubricants and the most efficient means Gulf office today. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 





ee Boston - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh + Ationta 
Mm | ae LUBRICATION New Orleans + Houston - Lovisville - Toledo 
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that make NOPCO* FUA 
the “Yes” choice in Wool Oils! 


setting .. . NOPCO FUA does not become set 
in the yarn during steaming nor in the goods 
after steaming and crabbing. 





gumming of cards... NOPCO FUA actually speeds 
up carding. 





static...anti-static properties of NOPCO FUA cut 


soap or detergents . . . NOPCO FUA gives 
down fly in carding. 


remarkable fulling and scouring results without 
such additives. 
“bearding’... NOPCO FUA prevents this common 


cause of fiber weakening. mineral oil... NOPCO FUA is 100% fatty. 


spinning difficulties ... NOPCO FUA performs 
equally well on either mules or frames. 


G&eGeéeG 
G&G G 


oxidation... NOPCO FUA is non-oxidizable. 


To these eight advantages add 12 equally important NOPCO FUA their “Yes” choice among wool oils. 
advantages provided by NOPCO FUA... and you Write today for NOPCO DATA BULLETIN which fully 
have the 20 reasons why many leading wool manu- describes the 20 important ways in which NOPCO 


tacturers have already made new, revolutionary FUA helps improve wool processing. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY NOPCO FUA 
BOSTON * CHICAGO « HARRISON,N. J. © CEDARTOWN,GA. RICHMOND, CAMP, 


* Reg. U. 5. Pet. OW. SELF-FULLING, SELF-SCOURING WOOL OIL 





BUT CAN I BUY IT? 


vailable in the de- 
Noveo products are not now a ] aol 
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| PRODUCT — NOPCO FUA 
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SNAG-PROOF 
FERRULE 


. . is tapered at the 
top and swaged to a 
secure, streamlined fit. 
The bias cut is an- 
other special U S fea- 
ture which prevents 
filaments from _ snag- 
ging where the metal 
joins the wood. For the 
same reason, the butt 
end is recessed into 
the head of the bobbin. 
Bunch grooves lock 
the ferrule to the wood 
and prevent slippage. 




















BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GREENVILLE, S. C, 
CHICAGO AGENT: 

Albert R. Breen 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Montreal Ave., Hamilton, Ont. 


For Crompton & Knowles S-6 Looms... 


This U $ Automatic Loom Bobbin 


is made-to-order ... 


@ With the new US Shuttle for C & K S-6 Looms, you'll 
need this specially designed U S Bobbin. Together they 
will enable you to take full advantage of the capacity 
for extra quality and extra production built into this 
popular new loom. 


In collaboration with C & K designers, U S engineers 
developed the sturdy bias-cut, tapered top metal ferrule 
which provides contact for the electric feeler mechanism. 
In addition, this bobbin offers all the top-quality features 
that distinguish U S design. It is made of selected split- 
stock hard wood, turned on-the-grain, and has a U § 
transparent enamel finish, which fully protects the bobbin 
even under heavy yarn conditioning in 200° steam. 


FOR AUTOMATIC QUILL WINDING, which re- 
quires unusually high standards of dimensional accu- 
racy, weight, and balance in bobbins, because of the high 
speeds and sensitive controls involved, this bobbin 
meets every requirement. 


Now is the time to get complete details of this bobbin, 
and the new shuttle, if you have ordered S-6 Looms, or 
expect to order them. A US representative will be glad 
to show you samples and explain the features. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ALABAMA AGENT: 


Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham 


CANADIAN AGENT: 
W. J. Westaway 
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WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 5. A. 
PHRADEUPHIA, PA. + CHARLOTTE, MC + ALENTOWM, Pa 
Crompton & Knowles Jecquerd & Suppty Co. 


THIS SMOOTH 


S Guerdtiu’ 


Acts to Prevent 
Yarn-Breakage and Binder-Chatter 


How to handle a shuttle that streaks back and forth across a loom faster 
than the eye can follow ... making almost 3 trips per second? 





Let it slam at full force into the shuttle-box, and the yarn will slough off 
the bobbin, snarl up, then break. 


The only other answer is to “brake’’ the shuttle to a stop without per- 
mitting it to slam. But this must be done within 10 inches ...toa pr 
stop from 30 miles per hour! To do this in 1/30th of a second seems almost 
impossible. 


How C&K engineers are approaching this problem can be seen from 
the two photos at the left bm the speed chart below. The photos are 
“frames” from a motion picture taken by the high-speed camera developed 
and built by C&K, which takes 480 pictures each second. The lower 
picture shows the shuttle flashing into the box. The upper photo shows 
it fully stopped, a split second later. On the film between these two frames 
are 15 or 16 frames each showing the location of the shuttle at intervals 
of 1/480th of a second. These are the means whereby it is possible to 
make study charts such as the one illustrated. 


This continuing study of shuttle boxing is, obviously, aimed toward 
giving you even higher uniformity of fabric-quality, and more consistently 
uninterrupted operation. 


And this continuing study is one of many C&K engineering projects, 
all inter-related —and all co-ordinated toward the single objective of giving 
you higher overall weave-room efficiency, lower weaving costs, 
and sharply stepped-up output. 






Age 
between Today's Knowledge. 
and Tomorrow's Looms 
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AND there is no other system or method of 
bleaching that will give you better results than 
Becco Continuous Steam Bleaching. Ask any user! 
He will tell you that the Becco Continuous Steam 
Bleaching System saves equipment because two 
J” boxes do the work of nine kiers; that there is 
a saving up to 55 per cent in floor space; that sav- 
ings in steam go as high as 75 per cent; that savings 
in labor and chemical costs reach 40 per cent; that 
Becco Hydrogen Peroxide is easy to handle being 
mechanically pumped to the point of use; that the 
finished product is of a superior quality than that 
bleached with any other method or chemical. 


‘gou want! 
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Don’t take chances on your bleaching and finish- 
ing operations. Don’t experiment and make unnec- 
essary expenditures. Becco Engineers 
and Chemists have many years of 
specialized bleaching and finishing 
experience and it can be yours, free! 
Just drop a note requesting that 
Becco experts make a survey of your 
plant and recommend the most 
efficient and economical method of 
bleaching, considering the volume of 
textiles bleached. Their report will 
be honest and unbiased. 




































| SS 7900; Y~ 7) \ Se 
What's GREE 7) te ¥ nN 3 
the date on your Uae oa ee 
WASTE PICTURE? 





@ Sometimes outdated methods 3. Improving pre-cleaning methods to increase 
become habits—and habits are hard to change. quality and production. 


Often, too, we get too close to our own routine to ; ; 
ier’ ' : 4. Constant checking of all your waste shipments 
take an objective view of the overall picture. é : 
; by Rayco engineers to avoid any future recur- 
That’s why many mill owners have found our 


f high ade of waste. 
Rayco Waste Survey and Analysis—part of our a 





/ Waste Control Service—of great value in modern- Make sure your process—from first to last 

izing Operations to accomplish the following: operation—is streamlined to 1947 standards. 

1. Reduction of unnecessary waste output.] Get in touch with us and arrange for a Rayco 
2. Lowering waste handling costs. Survey and Analysis in your mill. 


| The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton and Synthetic Fibers 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 
Plants and Cincinnati, Ohio + Franklin, Ohio «+ Atlanta, Ga. *« Charlotte, N.C. * Covington, Tenn. 
Sales Offices: * Greensboro, N. C. « Memphis, Tenn. « New York, N. Y. * Chicago, Ill. + Detroit, Mich. 


AYCO 


COTTON & 
SYNTHETIC 
FIBERS 
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ORIGINATORS OF PRESSURE DYEING 
. . « «. and World-wide Leaders in this Field 





Model KRAG package dyeing installation with Model UKSAG package dyeing installation with 
pressure extracting on the same material carrier. closed pressure extractor and open dryers in a 
complete cycle on the same material carrier 








ase 
nts 
ur- 
ast 
ds. 
- ga - . New Model GAWET Worsted Skein Dyeing 
co Machine — 200 Ibs to 1,000 Ibs. per batch. 
Model NUAPR Wool Model RAPR Worsted 
Raw Stock Dyeing Top Dyeing Machine 
Machine. —Spindle System. 
r 
Standard - F abricators 
INCORPORATED 
355 WALTON AVENUE NEW YORK 5I, N. Y. 
BUILDERS OF 
COTTON AND WOOL DYEING MACHINES— 
FOR BEAMS—PACKAGES—RAWSTOCK—SKEINS—RAYON CAKES—DYE SPINDLES—PERFORATED TUBES 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS—EXTRACTORS AND DRYERS 
gz AGENTS 
FRANCE BOLIVIA & CHILE ARGENTINA & BRAZIL COLOMBIA INDIA 
Georges C i s ei i ; URUGUAY seriteri ico e 
ic Ard y ~My Longcamn Sta. Pa, yt Ry Laser, Fleischer & Cia. » pe ote i. Textile, Engineers 
gh ae Santiago, Chile s Fase Colon 464 “togevies Lazzati Ltda.’ Apartado Aereo 37-68 e 43 yt ee = a * 
12 Avenue de Fontenelle —— qh rennin, Sao — Ry —K | A. CS ee Se A. sai ‘<geioms 
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Hex or Multiple-Spline socket — each is 
best for certain applications 





In the field of socket screw applications, BRISTOL can 
supply the right screw because only BRISTOL makes both 
hex and multiple-spline sockets ... each unexcelled for its 
particular applications. 

BRISTOL HEX socket... for superior service in ordinary 
socket screw applications, Carefully designed for top perform- 
ance, the Bristol Hex is protected in production by a thorough 
system of raw material control. After production, Bristol's 
inspection methods employ tests for hardness and ultimate 
strength, gauging for lead and pitch and a final visual inspec- 
tion before packing. Result: socket screws that feature max- 
booteboeWl-j4a-) 01:4 de Mure (eeitbu-(entae- bole mmeboliieluoollaw 

BRISTO MULTIPLE-SPLINE socket... designed for 
severe service requirements... where vibration is a problem 

frequent disassembly a necessity... or where small size 
presents a breakage hazard. Made from the same materials 
... by the same processes as the BRISTOL HEX, the design 
of the MULTIPLE-SPLINE socket permits tightening far 
beyond the point where any hex socket would strip or burst. 

Select the right sOcket screw for your application from the 
famous BRISTOL "“B-LINE" sockets ... made -by a 
manufacturer with 33 years’ experience. Order from you! 
distributor. 





“MULTIPLE- 
SPLINE” 
SET SCREWS 
NO. 4 TO \” 


*““MULTIPLE- “HEX” 

SPLINE” CAP SCREWS 
CAP SCREWS NO. 4 TO 1” 
NOS. 4 TO 10 


**MULTIPLE- 
SPLINE” 


and 
“HEX” KEYS 











“HEX” 
SET SCREWS 
NO. 4 TO 1” 


Only the “B-Line” has the right 
socket screw for every application 
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Which Should | Use... 
Hex or Multiple-Spline? 


The answer depends on the applica- 
tion. The Bristol’s Hex Socket Screw is 
best employed in those industrial appli- 
cations which present no peculiar re- 
quirements, but which demand a strong, 
tough screw for good results. Set screws 
for smooth-running shafts . . . screws 
for product and machine assembly 
where dismantling is infrequent, are 
representative cases. For these types of 
applications, the Bristol Hex will give 
superior service. 

Where extremely adverse conditions 
must be overcome, the Bristo Multiple- 
Spline Screw is the answer. The multiple- 
spline design has long been recognized 
by engineers as one of the best possible 
methods of transmitting rotary power. 
It is used extensively on automobile 
drive shafts and aircraft propeller hubs 
as well as in numerous industrial appli- 
cations. Because its design directs all 
the wrench’s tightening force into 
rotary motion, the Multiple-Spline 
Socket Screw can be pulled up much 
tighter than any hex-type screw with- 
out rounding out or bursting. There- 
fore, the Multiple-Spline is best for 
resisting severe vibration without loosen- 
ing. For the same reasons, the Multiple- 
Spline Socket Screw should be used in 
machines or products subject to frequent 
disassembly . .. especially at those 
points that are hard to reach. In addi- 
tion, the Multiple-Spline is the ideal 
design for small size screws because its 
inherent strength minimizes breakage. 

The Bristol Company makes both Hex 
and Multiple-Spline socket screws and 
is therefore in a position to make un- 
biased recommendations. We will be 
glad to evaluate your requirements 


without obligation. 


125 Bristol Road, Waterbury 91, Conn. 
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You Can SEE That 


It's ONLY the SID of a V-Belt 


_ That Grips the Pulley and 
Gets the Wear! 








Look at a V-Belt in its sheave and you see at once that the 
sides of the belt do all the gripping on the pulley and get all the 
wear against the sheave-groove wall. 


Notice, too—it’s the sides that pick up all the power delivered 
by the driver pulley. The sides transmit that power to the 
belt as a whole. And then, once more, it’s the sides—and the 
sides alone—that grip the driven pulley and deliver the power 
to it. 


That is why you have always noticed that the sidewall of the 
ordinary V-Belt is the part that wears out first. 


—and Here Is How the 


CONCAVE SIDE 


*REDUCES Sidewall WEAR 
and Lengthens Belt Life! 


Clearly, since the sidewall is the part that wears out first, any- 
thing that prolongs the life of the sidewall will lengthen the 
life of the belt. How Straight Sided 


: ; . ; V-Belt Bulges 
The simple diagrams on the right show exactly why the ordi- Fe aE Around 
nary, straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along the mid- 
dle of the sides. They show also why the Patented Concave Be 
mgs a goes reduces oe a in — — Ropes. That straight-sided V-Belt by holding “the sides 
Is sim reason why you ates 1 oes are Givi tween your finger an umb an en 
5 me re — ve ates we Pe co see bending the belt. Naturally, this bulging 


you so much longer service than any straight-sided V-Belts can roduces excessive wear along the middle of 
possibly give the sidewall as indicated by arrows, 








Gates V-Belt with 
More Important NOW That STRONGER Patented Concave 
Tension Members are Used 

Showing How Concave 


Now that Gates Specialized Research has resulted in V-Belts having much Side of Gates V-Belt 
stronger tension members—tension members of Rayon Cords and Flexible sob rg uae Per- | 
Steel Cables, among others—the sidewall of the belt is often called upon to ect is in Sheaves Sroove | 

: ; - : 2 When Belt Is Bending 
transmit to the pulley much heavier loads. Naturally, with heavier loading Over Pulley 
on the sidewall the life-prolonging Concave Side is more important today 
than ever before! 


No Bulging a carga pes ged of the ere 
THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY Denver, U.S. A. Siarteated aver thi tee Ga nt a ke, 


"World's Largest Maker of V-Belts” Du ee eee 
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SANDOZ PRESENTS We Colve ahidemeneg of the mara 


Cee lOwW PC fro BY BOTANY 


A dress that quickens the imagina- 
tion... a fabric that promises year- 
round assurance of style-rightness... 
a color that brings beauty to any setting. 
Here is a dress with confident charm 

. in “Botany” Brand Flannel. 

Such delicate colors as this ivory 
tone call for scrupulous attention in 
dyeing, and the use of dyes that are 
sure-handling and steadfast. Sandoz 
Chemical Works is proud that Botany 
Worsted Mills — famous for quality 
products — finds, in Sandoz colors, 
the dependability it insists upon. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


WORKS, INC., 61 VAN 


At Sandoz. these two objec tives — 
dyes that will give the manufacturer 
full efliciency in handling, dyes that 
will sive the ultimate user the satisfac- 
tion of long-lasting beauty — direct the 
efforts of our research department. 
Prominent among Sandoz develop- 
ments are ALIZARINE LIGHT BLUE 4GL, 
proven by mill use to be the outstand- 
ing Acid Blue for perfect level dyeing 
results and excellent fastness to light 

.and AZO RUBINOLE 3GP, XYLENE 


FAST YELLOW 2GP, ALIZARINE LIGHT 
VIOLET 2RC, which with ALIZARINE 


DAM 


Winks ahead with Tdiles Sm 


LIGHT BLUE 4GL, give improved resist- 
ance to water spotting and perspiration. 

For acid, chrome or direct dyes... 
or auxiliary chemicals... for both nat- 
ural and synthetic fibres... be guided 
by the successful “color achievements” 
you have been seeing in these Sandoz 
advertisements. 

Sandoz application laboratories are 
located in New York. Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Charlotte, Los Angeles, 
and Toronto, where stocks are carried. 
Other branches are in Chicago, Pater- 
son and Providence. 


STREET, NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 














THIS IS NO. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR TRAVERSES! 
(Roto-Coner*) 


The surface of the Rotary Tra- 
verse — due to meticulous care in 
manufacture — has a high degree of 
smoothness, which is necessary to 
the proper functioning of the device. 
It is important, therefore, to take 
all precautions to avoid nicking or 
scratching the surface. 

On all machines, but particularly 
on those fitted with metal cone 
holders, every spindle should be 
checked to make sure that the cone 
holder spurs cannot come in con- 
tact with the Traverse. If they can 
and the cone holder is allowed to 
drop, the spurs may chip off the 
edge of a groove and cause faulty 
traversing. Any necessary adjust- 
ment can be made by means of the 
screw (A in Fig. 1) and check nut 
located in a lug on the upper edge 
of the frame cover, just under the 
cone holder arm. 

The setting of this screw is care- 
fully adjusted before leaving the 
factory, but should be checked in 
the mill. The correct setting is such 


62 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WIN 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


that, with no paper cone on the cone 
holder, the spurs do not quite touch 
the Traverse when the cone holder 
is dropped. The lug (B) on the bear- 
ing cap is so located that if the arm 
is dropped with the cone holder in 
the doffing position it will not fall 
on the Traverse. 

As an extra precaution, it is al- 
ways wise to replace a wound 
package, immediately, with an 
empty container. 

Injury to the Traverse can also 
result from carelessness in cutting 
away drum wraps. Instead of cut- 
ting into the yarn towards the roll, 
the knife should be slipped under 
the yarn and the cut made away 
from the roll. 


AUTOMATIC TENSION OPENER 
(No. 99 Winding Machine) 


When soft bobbins or broken ends 
are encountered on the No. 99 
Automatic Bobbin Winding Ma- 
chine — or should the spindle fail to 
operate after the bunch has been 
wound — the Tension Openers 
should be checked to make sure 
they are operating properly. 





Fig. 1. Screw A permits adjustment of the limit to which Cone Holder can drop. 
Luégs B check fall. 














The function of the Tensior 
Opener is to release the tension or 
the yarn, allowing it to run freely 
during the period when the wound 
bobbin is being doffed and the new 
bobbin placed in winding position. 
When the Spindle Head is with- 
drawn to release the full bobbin, a 
solenoid (A) operates a lever (B) to 
lift the discs; when tle Spindle Head 
returns to grip the new bobbin and 
the Starting Lever sets the bobbin 
in motion, the solenoid releases the 
discs and tension is applied again. 








Fig. 2 No. 99 Automatic Tension 
Opener, showing solenoid (A) and 
opener (B). 


The small bronze button on the 
lever should be in line with the 
plunger of the solenoid so that they 
will contact when the solenoid op- 
erates. If the button is too far from 
the plunger to be affected by the 
pull of the solenoid, the adjusting 
screw in the lever can be turned 
down to close the gap slightly, and 
the check nut tightened. If the 
button is too close, and the discs are 
not lifted enough, the lever can be 
bent upward slightly to correct the 
adjustment. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. March, 1947 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL and HAMILTON 
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s, and the eyes of Grandma today... and wolves, too 
. are on America’s better packaged products. For better sales 
appeal it’s eye appeal that gets the consumer demands. Your 
1) and product packaged in an Old Dominion set-up box means easier, 
— safer shipping—economical, too. Your Old Dominion packaging 
" i expert can be reached by phone, or write today. He will shoulder 
id . . . . 
re your packaging problems and explain the superiority of Old 
»y the — e ° + . 
usting Dominion’s complete line of containers which numbers set-up, 
‘urned 
} and corrugated, convolute, spiral wound, or folding boxes. 
f the 
cS are y Write to department 50, Old Dominion 
‘an be Box Company. Inc., Charlotte, North 
ct the = = ily Carolina, for folder, “A Set-Up for Sales”. 
| Y PLANTS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
228 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
sian Phone MUrray Hill 2.6492 CHARLOTTE - N. + wr aon 


THE SOUTHERN BOx MAKER wWitThH & NATIONAL REPUTATION 
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Every Gaylord container —whether it be 
shipping box, folding carton, or kraft hag 
—is designed with two basic factors in mind — 
\ 


\ 


@ It must safely carry and protect 
the product 


@ It must have sales appeal \ 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxe 


Folding Carton 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION | 
General Offices, SAINT LOUIS 


Kraft Grocery Bags and Sack 


Kraft Paper and Specialties . 
New York + Chicago « San Francisco + Atlanta + New Orleans + dersey City +» Seattle 
Standard of the Indianapolis + Houston + Los Angeles » Oakland » Minneapolis « Detroit « Jacksonville 


Pactaging Yudustry Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati * Dallas « Des Moines e Oklahoma City 
Greenville » Portland + St. Louis * San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City » Bogalusa 
Milwaukee + Chattanooga + Weslaco » New Haven « Appleton + Hickory » Greensboro + Sumter 


‘ 
X 


\ 
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OME of the pressure comes off mill 
S superintendents, plant engineers 
and foreman when U-S:S Stainless 
Steel goes to work in dye house 
equipment. 

Think what it means to be free of 
rust, staining and bleeding troubles. 
You can eliminate these causes for 
cloth spoilage and lost production 
by using Stainless Steel. 

Think what it means to be able to 
run your machines at high speed, 
safely. To start, stop and reverse 
fast—with the least whip and jar and 
with minimum vibration. Stainless 
construction insures this by reducing 


Why it pays to specify and use 
U-S-S Stainless Steel 


A perfected, service-tested steel, 
U-S-S Stainless is so uniform in 
composition, in finish and in 
fabricating qualities that it al- 
lows the widest latitude in de- 
sign and permits the employment 
of the most advanced manufac- 
turing techniques. The result— 
equipment that will deliver the 
utmost in performance. 





weight and adding strength. 

How would you like to be relieved 
of most of your maintenance and re- 
pair worries? To be able to keep your 
equipment running at top speed 
without frequent adjusting or get- 
ting out of order. You can, if it’s 
built of Stainless Steel. 

Stainless Steel’s high resistance to 
corrosion, its outstanding toughness 
and durability and the fact that it 
cleans quickly, easily and thoroughly, 
not only ensure smoother, more 
profitable operation but put Stain- 
less Steel in a class by itself when it 


comes to ultimate economy. 





ss 

oo f 

With vats and rollers of U-S-S Stainless Steel 

this machine has been running corduroys, spun 

rayons and light-weight cottons with almost no 

time out for cleaning. The superintendent re 
ports, “perfect service.” 


U-S-S STAINLESS STEEL 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


7-338 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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GORASIL RI 


A highly concentrated soluble synthetic ester 


CORASIL RT is an ideal softener for gelatin 
used in crepe soaking and warp sizing 
operations ® It promotes even twisting and 
protects the yarn against undue tension and 
mechanical strains of weaving ® During boil- 
off this product releases the twist evenly 


and a satisfactory 


nigerm Pebble ic tuasned 
* 


CORASIL RT merits your 
immediate investigation. 


* 


Le 


YOUR ASSURANCE OF EXCELLENCE 


E.F. DREW & GO., INC. 


peer 26th STREWN - i ae ee 
* FACTORY & LABORAT BOONTON, N. J 
CANADA BOSTON CHICAGO BRAZIL 


E. F. Drew & Co., Ltd. Chamber of Commerce 319 N. Michigan Ave., E. F. Drew & Cia., Ltd. 
Montreal Bldg., Zone 10 lone 11 Rio De Janeiro 
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Skid Racks Aid 
American Viscose 
Customers 


American Viscose is now making 
available a specially designed con- 
tainer of the skidrack type that 
greatly simplifies the handling, storing and shipping of rayon yarn on 
section beams. Replacing the bulky wooden boxes formerly used, the 
rack is of compact, all steel frame construction. 

Each rack is designed to hold two section beams. The over-all 
dimensions are 65” x 2’6” x 6’. Section beams are securely locked in 
place by the simple movement of convenient chocks. The racks may 
be stacked and are easily picked up and moved with either hand or 
power trucks. Representatives of American Viscose are giving com- 
plete details to customers on ways of getting utmost shipping and 
stockroom efficiency with the new containers. 


Folder Gives Full Description of Latest AVECO Knitting Machine 





\ An illustrated folder detailing the advanced design fea- 

a enn sree | tures of the new high speed knitting machine developed 
=P. \ by Aveco, Inc., subsidiary of American Viscose, has just 
ee . | been released. Already operating in a large number of 
















mills, the machines are setting new high standards for 
performance and for low cost fabric construction. Cop- 
ies of the descriptive folder may be obtained simply by 
writing to the Aveco Sales Division of American Viscose 
Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 





Vis 
Ay 


4 
9% A monument in memory of 
«|» Count Chardonnet, key figure 
} in the invention of rayon, has 
just been authorized by the City 
Council of Lyons, France. 








i/ 
Rayon made from i 
cornstalks is the / 
promise offered by 7 
the developers of a / 
new rayon pulp, 
process. 






Retail sales of women’s rayon 
underwear increased 45% last 
year, the N.R.D.G.A. disclosed 


recently. 


















Below, one of the new section beam skid racks 
being moved on a hand truck. Left, setting one 
of the units on another by means of a power 
lift truck, to save valuable space in storage. 


Special Chemical Research Division 
for Lubricants, Sizes and Finishes 


Announcement was made recently of the estab- 
lishment of the Textile Chemicals Division within 
the Textile Research Department of American 
Viscose, Marcus Hook, Pa. 

The division’s work consists of developing new 
lubricants, sizes and finishes for rayon and other 
fibers, and new methods of application of these 
materials. In addition, Avconit, Avcosew and 
Avcodisk, will be serviced by the division’s staff. 








MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


1 FIBER RESEARCH 
2 FABRIC DESIGN 
3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Washington, 
D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; 
Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
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| ... with Tycol spindle oi 












| ‘Not a single tube lost... on, “we're able to operate continu- 
| Reduces spindle drag... ously at top speed—and we don’t 
, Reduces bolster losses . . . have to worry about the oil losing 

—/ a —e Steps up production .. . its body at operating temperatures. ”’ 

Cuts down on maintenance For further information about 


NEES 


Pittsburgh ¢ Philadelphia 


costs...” 








Tycol Textile Oils, get in touch 


Boston ¢ Charlotte, N. C. — says a textile mill operator. with your nearest Tide Water 
TIDE WATER “With Tycol Spindle Oil,” he goes Associated office. 
== _—s ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 45. ¥ LUBRICATION—‘‘ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOR’’ 
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ANNOUNCEMENT... BY MONSANTO: 





in 40 years 


The entire textile world, and particularly the spinners, are interested 
in the “ready-for-sale’ announcement by Monsanto, of its new anti- 
lubricant for worsted spinning. This specially developed colloidal dis- 


persion in water: 





] Reduces twist . . . with- 
out reducing strength of 
yarn 


2 Cuts spinning time, cuts 
spinning cost 





Produces more uniform 
yarn 


3 Produces loftier yarn 





Reduces ends down on 
spinning frame by 50% 
and better 


Reduces ageing time 
after oiling 


| 








——e ee 








This new process requires no new machinery, does not slow up any 
operation. You can have a 
demonstration in your plant of 


this new, proved product, or 


MONSANTO 


full technical data by writing: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, 140 Federal Street, Bos- 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





ton 10, Massachusetts. 
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([}) tn 


niversary 


HALF A CENTURY OF ACHIEVEMENT 


1897 Fifty years ago two men each had an idea. 
Huntington B. Crouse had an idea. He wanted to be a 
business man. Jesse L. Hindshadanidea. He wanted 
to manufacture articles for the electrical trade. A mutual 
friend brought the two men and their ideas together and 
on January 18, 1897 the Crouse-Hinds Electric Company 
was born. It manufactured electrical switches, panel- 
boards, switchboards, and the patented Syracuse 
Changeable Electric Headlight for trolley cars. The 
headlight was the forerunner of the extensive line of 
lighting equipment manufactured later. 


1903 The partnership was replaced by a corporation — 
Crouse-Hinds Company. 


1906 A newly invented line of electrical conduit outlet 
bodies with threaded hubs was now manufactured. A 
new name was needed, so the word “CONDULET" was 
coined. It was adopted as a trade mark and registered 
in the United States Patent Office. Condulets were 
destined to revolutionize electrical conduit installation 
practice. 


1910 = Mr. Crouse formulated a firm policy of equal dis- 
counts to all distributors and equal prices to other 
purchasers. Revolutionary in those days, it has since 
been generally adopted by the electrical industry. 


1911 On a 25-acre plot of land the cornerstone of the 
present plant was laid. Additional acres and buildings 
have been added since. 


1915 Crouse-Hinds made the first of its now extensive 
line of floodlights. 


1922 Crouse-Hinds built the first modern four-way three- 
section traffic signal. 


1927 Crouse-Hinds developed equipment especially de- 
signed for airport lighting. 


1929 Pioneer in sports lighting, Crouse-Hinds installed a 
complete lighting system in a major college football 
stadium — at Syracuse University. 


1932 Crouse-Hinds issued the first complete catalog of a 
line of Explosion-Proof Condulets. 


1943 Upon the death of Mr. Huntington B. Crouse, Mr. 
William L. Hinds succeeded him as President of Crouse- 
Hinds Company. 


1947 Now, after fifty years, the Crouse-Hinds Company 
has the same objectives with which it started — to make 
a good product better and to deal fairly and honestly 
with all. 
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Nationwide 
Distribution 

‘| Through Electrical’ 
Wholesalers /| 


CROUSE- HINDS COMPANY QS 
Syracuse 1, N. Y., U.S.A. | 


Ottices: Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland — Dallas — ee — Detroit - — - polis — Kansas City — Los Angeles — Milwaukee — Minneapoli: 
New York — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Portland, Ore. — San Francisco - - Seattle _ - St: Lou Resident R. : Albany — Atlanta — Charlotte — New Orleans 
CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA. LTD. - Main Office and Plant: TORONTO, ONT. 


CONDULETS * TRAFFIC SIGNALS - AIRPORT LIGHTING * FLOODLIGHTS 
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“1 Gnooth. To 


Formica 
prevents Seconds: “ 


In the textile industry one of the strongest 
reasons for using Formica parts in produc- 
tion equipment is the fact that its smooth, 
tight surfaces permits delicate fabrics to 
slide over it without ever snagging them— 
and the saving in seconds, so created, very 
quickly pays for the material. 








Particularly in the production of fine knitted 
fabrics is that important, and that is why 
Formica hosiery carriers and Formica hosiery 
trays have had such an enthusiastic recep- 
tion from mill managements. 








So tough is the material that it resists shat- 
tering and splintering under the most severe 
use and maintains its original surface through 
a long life. It is non-absorbent and very 





> quickly washed and cleaned. 
ical! Formica finds many other uses in mills of all 
Asin kinds: Picker sticks, sweep sticks, loom box 


linings, separators, inspection table tops and 
many others. 


Minneapoli: 


i THE FORMICA INSULATION CO. “AOEMameREG-US ATO 


TS 4635 SPRING GROVE AVENUE, CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
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8 ADVANTAGES 
OF ACCOTEX COTS 





4 


1. LONG SERVICE—Accotex Cots 
are tough. And they can be re- 
buffed 5 or 6 times. 


2. GOOD DRAFTING — Accotex 

Cots retain their excellent grip, 
because their cork-and-rubber compo- 
sition resists slicking. 


3. REDUCED EYEBROWING — The 
resistance to slicking minimizes 
eyebrowing. 


4, REDUCED LAPPING — Accotex 

Cots have little affinity for textile 
fibers and are non-sweating even in 
humid weather. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX COTS 


ACCOTEX COTS tah 





5, GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots 
are non-thermoplastic and resist 
flattening. 


6. SOLVENT RESISTANCE — Acco- 

tex Cots are not affected by oil, 
water, dyes, or commonly used tex- 
tile solvents. 


7. SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION — 

Accotex Cots have no seams, no 
structural weaknesses to cause failure 
in service. 


8. QUICK ASSEMBLY — Accotex 
Cots are ready glued for easier, 
quicker assembly. 
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att| hetter. produce SUTONGEL Yarn 


because they resist slicking 





You get less slippage with Armstrong’s 
Accotex Cots than with any other syn- 
thetic covering. That’s because Accotex 
is scientifically formulated from syn- 
thetic rubber and cork. The high fric- 
tion cork in Accotex Cots helps grip the 
fiber more evenly and retards slicking. 
This long-lasting grip results in better 
drafting and stronger yarn. 

These are but a few of the important 
reasons why more and more mills are 
switching to Armstrong’s Accotex Cots. 





Check all the advantages shown at left 
...and you'll see why Accotex Cots are 
now serving more spindles than any 
other roll covering. 

Install these superior cots on a test 
frame today. Ask your Armstrong 
representative for samples, prices, and 
complete information on Accotex Cots. 
Or write today to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Textile Products 
Department, 3603 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








































BUFFING 
MACHINE: 


You can get everything you need for com- 
plete roll covering service from your Arm- 
strong representative. He can supply not 


ROLL COVERING SERVICE THAT’S COMPLETE 


only all three modern types of covers but 
also the roll shop equipment required to 
apply and service them. 


PNEUMATIC ASSEM- 
BLING MACHINE: Oper- 
ates from compressed air 
lines. Quickly and inex- 
pensively applies long 












Precision-buffs 


aK = 


































all modern 
types of cots. 
Adjustable for 
all lengths 
and diameters 
of rolls ordi- 
narily used in 
mills, 







CORK COTS 
P Veoh i> GeV) fe), b 
ROLL SHOP EQUIPMENT 





ASSEMBLING MA- 
CHINE: Hand-oper- 
ated. 
. curate speed assem- 
bly of ready-glued 
cork or synthetic cots 
to spinning and card 
room rolls. Handles 
cots up to 4%” 
long. 
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cots to comber, drawing, 
ribbon lop, and sliver lap 
rolls 












Facilitates ac- 





ROLL TESTING GAUGE: A porolieling 
device used to guide the setting of 
the buffing machine and to check true- 
ness of rolls after buffing. 































Additional Advantages 
in Using 


DAYCO LONG DRAFT APRONS 








Senanufacture of Dayco Long Draft Aprons is controlled to an 
1. Smooth satin finish. exact degree of uniformity to help you produce finer textiles more : 


© Greater cooflicient of fric- economically. Exactness of 2/1000ths in thickness will help you 





tion. produce better, more uniform yarn per machine—will help to 
3. No inside rib. “deliver” the degree of uniformity needed. 
a oe Daycos are manufactured without laps or splices and are finished 


smooth inside without rib. They will handle cotton, wool, or 


5. Will handle cotton, wool, : ‘ i 
synthetics. synthetics— better, more economically. Give Dayco Long Draft 


6: Mialeneele Mente: team Aprons a trial and let them prove themselves . . . let them | 
° ifor x F . . = : 
apron to apron. prove they can produce 10% more uniform yarn. For additional , 


information, write Dayton Rubber, Dayton, Ohio, or 











TEXTILE Propucts Division, Dayton RUBBER 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
Factory: Waynesville, N. C. 





e 
THESE Mil Proved PRODUCTS WILL SAVE YOU TIME, MONEY AND MATERIALS | 
— 


BOX LOOM PICKERS - BOX LOOM PICKER BUMPERS - CONE BASE PADS +» FROG AND LOOM BUMPERS - HOLD-UP 











| STRAPS - LONG DRAFT APRONS - LOOP PICKERS - LUG STRAPS - ROLL COVERINGS - RUB APRONS + SLASHER 
ROLLS - TAKE-UP ROLL COVERING - TEMPLE ROLL TUBING - VIBRATION DAMPENERS - WOOLEN AND WORSTED COTS 















Waynesville, N. C. plant, devoted exclusively to manufacturing textile products designed to help you produce finer textiles more economically. 
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Automatic Packaging and 
Wrapping Machines 
“We are interested in information on 
automatic packaging and wrapping ma- 
chines. It may be that you have booklets 
on this equipment, or can suggest possible 
sources of information.” 
LLOYD K. WILLIAMS 
Plant Planning Engineer 
Thomaston Mills 
Thomaston, Georgia 
5 
Germany 
“A friend of mine in Germany has re- 
quested that I send him magazines - per- 
taining to the textile and needle industry. 
I am familiar with TexTILe INDUSTRIES, 
which is my choice for the cotton indus- 
try, and wonder if you publish a maga- 
zine for the sewing industry. Please give 
me the price of yearly foreign subscrip- 
tions to both.” 
VICTOR M. MONTGOMERY 
President, Raycord, Ine. 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


* 
The Human Side 

“We read with a great deal of interest 
the article, ‘The Human Side,’ by W. M. 
McLaurine in the December issue. If it 
is possible, we would like to have Mr. 
McLaurine visit us and discuss with us 
our personnel problems. We like to feel 
that we are making progress and can learn 
lots by talking with people who know 
what others are doing.” 

CALVIN M. MOORE 
Personnel Director, ' 
Granite Falls Manufacturing Co. 
Granite Falls, N. C. 

+ 
Best in the World 

“Thank you very kindly for your letter 
of February 3rd with reference to the peo- 
ple in India and China requesting informa- 
tion on our ——— ———., Your Mr. 
Shaw has been in contact with us on sev- 
eral occasions, and we feel that at a very 
early date we will begin to advertise in 
your textile magazine, which we realize is 
one of the best in the world.” 

(We don’t dare mention the name of 
this prospective advertiser, for we don’t 
want him hounded by our competitors until 
after his advertising appears in TEXTILB 
INDUSTRIES. ) 

* 
Loom Oiling System 

“In the December issue, OLD-TIMER 
says that some years ago he published a 
special article which gave the details of a 
loom oiling system. Would it be possible for 
you to tell me what month and year this 
was published ?” 

DONALD C. ROBERTS 
Industrial Engineer, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
Biddeford, Maine 


(This article appeared in the Sept., 1940, 
issue, and is as applicable today as it 
was then. Sorry, all out of copies!) 

¢ 


The Roving Frame 

“IT would like to have you send me two 
copies of the pamphlet, ‘The Roving 
Frame,’ which is a _ reprint of articles 
which previously were published in your 
magazine.” 

H. W. LEITCH 

General Supt. in Charge of Research 
Pacific Mills, Worsted Division 
Lawrence, Mass. 


* 
Is it Good to Eat? 


‘I would appreciate some information 
whether St. John’s bread meal, sometimes 
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ealled Carob bean flour, is used in the 

textile industry in this country. I would 

also like to know for what purpose?” 
WILLIAM GUTIG 


Chemist, Atlantic Dye Works 
Paterson, N. J. 


(It is used in printing pastes, the same 
as is gum tragasol.) 


od 


The Poet Laureate of TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRIES begs off from his usual poem this 
month for just— 


Some Musings 


The height of something or other—l14 
degree weather in Atlanta, and I'm start 
ing to Boston Some folks just ain't got 
LO sense If it freezes your radiator in 
Atlanta, what will it do in Boston? Good 
thing—ttaking the train—weather like 
this, they'd be sure to ground planes. Any 
way, country people—that’s me—get al- 
most as much kick out of eating in Pull- 
man diners as looking at the tall buildings 
in New York. The trains are still crowded 
and you have to stand in line to eat, just 
like war-time—only steak and roast beef 
now, and nobody griping Amazing, what 
a difference a little red meat and butter 
make. 

Glimpses from the train—Sobeco Tannery 
at Norcross where some good belting is 
made. The cotton mill country starts at 
Gainesville with the beautiful Chicopee 
mills. Then on to Westminster, Easley, 
and Greenville, S. C. (Our country first, 
then Greenville) ; Greer, Spartanburg, Ly- 
man (a well-painted mill village at Pacific 
looks like a nice place to live. Ill bet 
that paint and good mantenance are reaily 
cheap in the long run), Gastonia (yarn 
center of the world—They say there are 
100 mills in Gaston County. Did anyone 
ever check a directory to verify this?) 

The fellow across the aisle from us 
comes from Spartanburg. He’s in the dress 


“T’ll Bet You Can't 
Guess Who This Is” 


Ira Teat, sales manager 
for Troy Whitehead Ma- 
chinery Company of Char- 
lotte says that he can 
reach Andy Kowick at any 
hour through the automo- 
bile telephone, pictured 
here with Mr. Kowick, 
snapped on Peachtree St. 
in Atlanta. Fine stuff and 
up-to-date, but we’d hate to 
go down to the garage to 
answer the phone some- 
time for that inevitable 
‘‘Wrong number — Excuse 
me.’’ 


shop business, but is interested in textiles 
and knows Jimmy Byrnes, who is at home 
now after doing a fine job. If you're from 
Atlanta, you can talk with anyone about 
Herman Talmadge. Last time up here it 
was the Winecoff fire. This time it’s “Who 
is Governor today?’ It’s great to be a 
Georgian! Some states just don’t need a 
press agent. 

Reading in Charlotte paper about Max 
Gardner’s funeral. He would have done a 
fine job at St. James. Too bad, he had a 
lot of textile friends. 

More glimpses—Icy pavements, “row 
houses and front stoops, the trademark of 
Baltimore. I wonder how it would be to 
find your own house in the “row” at three 
A.M., and feeling no pain? Wilmington, and 
think of all the dyestuffs, chemicals, 
paints, rayon, nylon, ete., that Du Pont 
makes for the textile trade. 

“Trenton Makes—The World Takes’’— 
A pretty good slogan. Wonder how I hap- 
pened to miss Philadelphia. William Penn 
wouldn’t like that, nor Ben Franklin—nor 
the spirits watching over the Liberty Bell 
—nor the ghosts of former knitting shows 
at the Commercial Museum, 

Incidentally, it isn’t very long until the 
knitters trot out new wares in a new 
setting at America’s first convention cen- 
ter—Atlantie City. This is the first exhi- 
bition to be held by the knitters in Atlantic 
City, and we understand that all space has 
been taken. Be sure to refer to the April 
issue of TexTILeE INDUSTRIES for full ad- 
vance information regarding the Show. 

Final lap of the travelogue. New York’s 
skyscrapers fade into the snowy country- 
side of white houses with green shutters, 
brick court houses and churches with white 
steeples, winding lanes and the lands of 
our Pilgrim Fathers where they swiped 
our first textile industry from England 
over 200 years ago. This is where the 
industry started, and brother, this is where 
I stop and it’s about time. 


+e 
It Pays to Advertise in T. I. 


“We are in the market for some ven- 
tilators for the top of our mill. Could 
you please advise where we can purchase 
these ventilators, and tell the ventilator 
people they should advertise in a good 
magazine so we buyers could know where 
to get them. While I am writing, I want 
to congratulate you on changing the name. 
I think it is a very good move. I look 
forward to my copy every month. 

L. V. ANDREWS 
Cedartown Yarn Mills, Ine. 
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Yes, you see them everywhere! 
¥# Mathieson’s tank cars really get around 
as they speed millions of gallons of de- 
pendable Mathieson chemicals to our hun- 
dreds of customers throughout the chemical- 
consuming industries. 





Mathieson transportation equipment also in- 
cludes super-insulated Mathieson Dry Ice cars 
... multi-unit Chlorine Gas tank cars holding 
15 one-ton containers (a method of delivery 
originated by Mathieson) . . . drums, barrels, 
containers . . . Ammonia, Chlorine and Car- 
bonic Gas cylinders. 
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one, Dad! : 


Modern transportation equipment helps 
maintain Mathieson’s reputation for making 
prompt deliveries of the best in chemicals. 
The Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.), 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. 


athieson 


Caustic Soda .. . Soda Ash . . . Bicarbonate of Soda 
Liquid Chlorine . . . Chlorine Dioxide . .. Ammonia, An- 
hydrous & Aqua ... HTH Products... Fused Alkali Prod- 
ucts .. . Synthetic Solt Coke... Dry Ice . . . Carbonic 
Gas ... Sodium Chlorite Products... Sodium Methylate 





















































AS THE HARRIED taxpayer faces 

the prospect of estimating his in- 
come for 1947 and making his 
initial payment of tax, he is heart- 
ened this year by the hope that the 
bite will not be as deep as usual. 
As this is written, Congress is 
wrangling over whether to reduce 
various taxes, and if so, how much 
and for whom. 

The only way to really reduce 
taxes is to reduce Government ex- 
penditures. The Administration has 
submitted a budget of around 37 
billion dollars, and various mem- 
bers of Congress are estimating 
that this can be pared from about 
three billion to seven billion dol- 
lars. There is little doubt that a 
37-billion-dollar budget could be 
pared seven billions, or even more 
than that, if some scheme could be 
devised whereby the Government 
could get its money’s worth for 
what it spends. The question of 
where to pare is seriously agitating 
Congress, because any real cut in 
the budget is going to mean firing 
a million or more people, who, to- 
gether with their friends and 
families, constitute a formidable 
block of voters. 

From such experience as busi- 
ness men have had over the years 
with Government bureaus and 
their methods of ‘doing business, it 
is believed that the Federal payroll 
could be cut by more than one mil- 
lion persons without depriving the 
people of any really essential serv- 
ice that they would be willing to 
pay for if they knew how much it 
was costing. 

The biggest item in the budget is 
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The Prospect of Lower Taxes 


for the support of the Armed 
Forces, and no sensible American 
citizen wishes to economize by the 
impairment of national security at 
a time when the whole world is in 
such an uneasy state, and a strong 
military establishment an absolute 
necessity. There is, however, a 
very well-founded impression in 
the minds of most citizens that the 
Armed Forces are operated in an 
unnecessarily extravagant manner. 
Several million recent members of 
these forces can testify to count- 
less instances of extravagance. 

An Army or Navy will spend all 
you can give it, and it is not in the 
nature of a military establishment 
to develop practices of frugality 
and thrift unless forced to do so. 
Many of the instances of waste 
during the late war bore eloquent 
testimony to the prodigality with 
which military men can squander 
money when they have it to 
squander. 

It is the duty of Congress to in- 
vestigate the real needs of the 
Armed Forces and see that they 
are provided for, but provided with 
as little waste as possible. Mili- 
tary waste in wartime is _in- 
escapable, but in times of peace or 
comparative peace, it should be 
possible to run the Army and 
Navy with something approxi- 
mating the efficiency with which a 
well-managed textile mill is op- 
erated. 

There are also a great many 
Government services which have 
been instituted during the past 12 
or 13 years which would be fine 
things if they did not cost more 
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than they were worth. The ques- 
tion of whether some of these serv- 
ices are extravagancies should be 
carefully investigated by Congress. 
For a number of years the various 
states have become increasingly 
prone to run to the national 
Treasury for money for purely 
local purposes. If money for proj- 
ects of this sort must be raised 
locally, by local taxation, the peo- 
ple will frequently find it con- 
venient to get along without many 
things that they declare to be es- 
sentials when they think the 
money is coming out of the na- 
tional Treasury and is not going to 


cost anybody anything. At a time: 


when we must be thinking of re- 
ducing taxes there are dozens of 
new raids on the Treasury being 
planned. Some people think that 
the Federal Government is sup- 
posed to provide lunches for school 
children; free medical attention; a 
subsidy for school teachers, and a 
number of other things which 
would seem to be properly local 
matters which are the responsi- 
bilities of the citizens of the vari- 
ous states. 

SPLENDID arguments can be 
made showing that the citizens of 
the states can not afford these 
things and that consequently the 
Federal Government must supply 
them. The Federal Government, 
however, has no sources of reve- 
nue not available to the states 
themselves. The individual taxpay- 
ers must, in the long run, dig up 
all the money, and if they haven't 
got it to pay to the states, they 
haven’t got it to pay to the Federal 
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ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 


with FULL-FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 








* « . insure continuous operation 
and reduce your costs. The standard 
Marquette cotton spindle, equipped 
with aluminum adapter (as illustrated) 
for use with paper tubes, has been giv- 
ing satisfactory service for seven years. 





Write for illustrated catalog 





SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


WManupacturers og: HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
HYDRAULIC. GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES ~ ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS ANDO ASSEMBLIES 


Southern Representative Byrd Miller, W dside Bidaq . Greenville §$ ¢ 
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Government. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment insists on spending it any- 
way, we will soon be back at our 
old practice of borrowing the 
money that the taxpayers are un- 
willing to give. 

We have pointed out several 
times that it seems unlikely that 
this nation can hope to continue to 
pay taxes of even 30 billion dol- 
lars a year for long. Fifteen years 
ago, the entire national budget was 
only about one-sixth that much, 
and until the era of heavy inflation 
accompanying the second World 
War, the national revenue from 
Federal taxes ran about five or six 
billions a year. If we could not 
squeeze more than five or six bil- 
lion dollars out of the taxpayers 
during years of normal business, 
such as 1937, 1938, and 1939, we 
can not expect to squeeze five or 
six times that much out of these 
taxpayers when the inflation 
created by the second World War 
has been digested. 

We are at the present time op- 
erating on a highly inflated basis. 
The billions of dollars of purely 
paper values which came _ into 
existence during the war are still 
being regarded as real money, and 
traded in as such. Prices have 
tended to adjust themselves to this 
inflationary condition, and so long 
as there is intense business activity 
based on this inflation and the 
wartime shortages, we can expect 
a big national income in dollars 
and can impose very high taxes on 
these inflated dollars. It seems un- 
likely, if not impossible, that we 
can continue to pay any such tax 
bill as 30 to 35 billions a year in 
terms of even the present value of 
money when the current wave of 
buying occasioned by wartime 
shortages has spent itself, and busi- 
ness must be conducted on the 
basis of the exchange of real 
values rather than the dissipation 
of paper dollars and paper bonds. 

Our present income tax system 
lays a terrific exaction on sub- 
stantial incomes. Even with the 
small tax reductions of 1946, a per- 
son with a very large income is 
taxed by the Federal Government 
91 per cent of all income above a 
certain point. Most states take five 
or six per cent of the same income 
the Federal Government taxes, so 


that the taxpayer is paying at the 
rate of about 95 to 97 per cent of 
his income after making such de- 
ductions as are allowable. Regard- 
less of what any court may say, 
this is substantially confiscation. 
It also appears to be a very un- 
wise tax policy. 

At times like these, when almost 
any business is making money, 
there will be a great many persons 
who automatically get large in- 
comes which the Government can 
practically confiscate. In times of 
normal business, however, no man 
in his right mind is going to risk 
his capital and wear himself out 
working for income which must go 
at the rate of 95 per cent or more 
to taxation. These exorbitantly 
high taxes may be admirably de- 
signed to skim off the cream of in- 
flation, but they may have a very 
deadening effect on national prog- 
ress and income during years of 
normal business activity. 

The prosperity of the United 
States has been largely built up by 
the class of people whose talents 
normally bring them incomes of 50 
thousand dollars a year or more. 
These are the business leaders who 
create employment for millions of 
persons, and in a period of busi- 
ness recession there is not the 
slightest possible incentive to a 
man who has a substantial income 
to risk his money and make a per- 
sonal effort to increase that in- 
come. 

It is all very well for politicians 
to talk about lightening the load 
on the little taxpayer, but if the 
little taxpayer has no job he does 
not have to worry about his taxes 
anyway and thus gets a kind of 
“tax relief’’ which is peculiarly un- 
welcome. Taxation which smothers 
the incentive to create new wealth 
and provide new jobs is unwise 
taxation. A politician is always 
ready to raise a clamor in behalf 
of the little fellow who will be 
saved 25 or 30 dollars a year in 
taxes, but is unwilling to take the 
blame if imprudent tax laws de- 
prive this same little chap of em- 
ployment which will many times 
offset the theoretical saving in his 
taxes. 

After all, a government in taxing 
its people is merely demanding a 
portion of their labor. In this 
country, for example, where we 
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have a 40-hour week, if every em- 
ployed person worked 48 hours and 
gave the product of his extra eight 
hours to the Government, this 
would account for about 30 billion 
dollars on the basis of our 1946 
national income, and we would 
still have the same civilian pro- 
duction and the same civilian 
standard of living. Nothing as sim- 
ple as this would, however, be pro- 
posed in Congress. On the con- 
trary, we shall, upon the first 
signs of a business recession, see 
half-witted proposals made for re- 
ducing the work week and in- 
creasing the tax rates. 

There is, of course, going to be 
a very decided recession in busi- 
ness before very long, and there 
will ultimately be another big de- 
pression. There always has been 
after a period of inflation, and 
there always will be. It is not go- 
ing to take much of a business 
recession to trim profits and cut 
incomes. Inflated profits yield big 
taxes, but keen competition does 
not permit big profits. Inflated 
wages will be reduced, or millions 
of people will be out of work, and 
they may be out of work anyway 
and therefore paying no taxes. It 
is therefore most important that 
Congress give some _ serious 
thought to a long-term tax pro- 
gram and a budgetary system that 
this tax program can support. 

We have been living under a 
“borrow and squander” regime 
for nearly 14 years. It now appears 
that we may balance our national 
budget, but it probably only ap- 
pears that way. As soon as the in- 
flation has been soaked up by; 
business and the money retired 
from circulation, there must either 
be another period of reckless bor- 
rowing and squandering to give 
people “purchasing power” or we 
will have to adapt ourselves to 
conditions of economic reality. We 
had just about done this in 1933 
and were ready to go back to work 
again to build a healthy national 
economy. The next time the water 
of inflation is wrung out of the 
national economy this dehydration 
is going to be much more painful 
than it was last time because there 
is so much more water, and so 
many more people have been led to 
implicitly accept this water as sub- 
stance rather than dilution. 
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THE PRESENT-DAY textile mill 

should have a certain num- 
ber of testing machines and instru- 
ments. This is a question that is 
no longer argued but is accepted 
as a matter of fact. The relatively 
high cost of this equipment, some 
of it fragile and delicate, makes it 
imperative that someone be held 
responsible for the correct use, 
the care, and upkeep of these ma- 
chines and instruments. This per- 
son should be the manager or di- 
rector of the laboratory. The pur- 
pose of this article is to review 
some of the steps necessary in 
helping this person attain the ob- 
jectives set forth. - 


Care in Unpacking 


When testing instruments are re- 
ceived at the mill they should be 
handled with the greatest of care. 
The person responsible for the lab- 
oratory should either unpack the 
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To obtain accurate results, it is 
He 5 necessary to brush out the metal 
rr weighing-in dishes each time they 
are used to remove every trace of 
material previously weighed. 


MAINTAIN 


Testing 


Kquipment 


By 
HORACE L. PRATT 


YOU HAVE SEEN testing equipment abused, or poorly main- 

tained, and the tests made on such machines are no better 
than the accuracy of the equipment. The author of this article 
has an excellent quality control laboratory, and it is obvious at 
first inspection that the machines are properly maintained. Here 


is how it can be done. 


instruments himself or at least be 
present to see that no damage takes 
place, that no small parts are lost, 
and that the instructions issued by 
the manufacturer are preserved. 
These instructions should be fol- 
lowed in setting up the instru- 
ments, then saved for reference as 
to their operation and care. 
Sometimes manufacturers of 
testing equipment are not always 
as careful as they might be in 
packing the delicate instruments. 
Boards which must be removed be- 
fore the machines can be taken 
from the packing cases should be 
screwed on, not nailed. We had 
two instruments broken while try- 


ing to remove nails from the pack- 
ing cases. On the other hand we 
recently received an extremely del- 
icate balance in a wooden packing 
case. The top boards were 
screwed on and were removed 
quite easily. The balance was 
then taken from the packing ma- 
terial in perfect condition. 


Lubrication and Cleaning 


Testing machines and _ instru- 
ments having moving parts need a 
certain amount of lubrication un- 
less equipped with oilless bear- 
ings. Possibly only a couple of 
drops of oil are needed, but unless 
this oil is supplied, damage to the 
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instruments will result in the 
course of time. To assure that the 
necessary lubrication is done a def- 
inite time should be set aside for 
this. We find that when the ma- 
chines are in regular operation oil- 
ing once a week is sufficient, ex- 
cept in a few cases. (A more defi- 
nite schedule is given in subse- 
quent paragraphs.) 

It seems logical to us to do a 
certain amount of cleaning at the 
time the oiling is done. The na- 
ture of the work in the laboratory 
is such that some lint and dust is 
constantly present in the air and 
settles on everything in the room. 
Unless this lint and dust is peri- 
odically removed it will accumu- 
late around moving parts, in scale 
bearings, in capillary pens, etc., re- 
sulting in wear and improper op- 
eration of the machines. 

A soft cloth containing a small 
amount of oil and a soft brush are 
very good for use in removing lint 
and dust from the machines. Some 
of the instruments will require 
special attention as will be brought 
out later. 

As we have stated, most of our 
oiling is done weekly and we 
usually do this on Mondays. Per- 
haps any other day of the week 
would do as well, but we like Mon- 
day because with everything oiled 
and cleaned up it seems that we 
get off to a better start for the 
week. 

Following is a list of some of 
the more important testing ma- 
chines and instruments, and some 
instructions as to their lubrication 
and care: 


Brabender Semi-Automatic Oven 

This instrument should be kept 
on a substantial table or cabinet 
where it will not be jarred or 
moved about. It must be kept level 
or it will not operate properly. The 
delicate analytical balance will not 
stand severe shocks. 

The fan (force draft models) 
should be lubricated with a light 
oil weekly if the oven is in regu- 


Top photo, one corner of testing 
laboratory in large mill. Shown are 
conditioning rack, vertical testers, 
horizontal tester and Emerson oven. 
Lower photo, laboratory technician 
removing bracket carrying weighted 
rolls on Belger roving tester to re- 
move roving that has been wound 
around bottom roll. 


lar use. Check the oil in the dash- 
pot of the scale every three months 
and refill when necessary. 

Lint and dust should be wiped 
from the outside of the oven with 
a soft cloth. Use a soft bristle 
brush for cleaning the analytical 
balance. The metal weighing-in 
dishes have to be brushed out each 
time they are used to remove ev- 
ery trace of the material previous- 
ly weighed. 


Scott Horizontal Tester 

This machine is ruggedly built 
and usually requires little atten- 
tion other than lubrication and 
cleaning, but these points are im- 
portant. 

The manufacturer recommends 
that plenty of oil be used in the 
gear box, but that grease should 
not be used. Other parts requir- 
ing oiling are: 

Pointer shaft 

Clamps 

Control rod 


ETE me _ a 
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Mechanism driving recorder 

Stretching screw 

The machine should be wiped 
weekly with an oily cloth to re- 
move dust and lint and to prevent 
rust. 


Scott Vertical Tester 

The instructions for the care of 
the Horizontal Tester will apply in 
general to the Vertical Tester. 


Saco-Lowell Sliver Tester 


While this machine is well-built, 
it is also sensitive and therefore 
should be handled carefully. The 
legs are not too sturdy and it could 
be tipped over fairly easily. Be- 
hind the name plate are oil holes 
marked oil daily. If the instru- 
ment is in regular operation re- 
move the metal housing covering 
the mechanism and oil this driv- 
ing mechanism weekly. The ma- 
chine should be wiped clean at the 
same time. 


The capillary pen should be re- 
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moved and washed after using 
each day. About once a week a 
fine wire should be run into the 
opening in the pen. This will pro- 
long the usefulness of the pen. 

When the machine is not in use 
the weights should be removed 
from the pen arm and some sliver 
left between the rolls to act as a 
cushion. 


Belger Automatic Roving Tester 


The manufacturer of this ma- 
chine states that this instrument 
is equipped with self-oiling bear- 
ings which do not require oil. (The 
motor will, of course, have to be 
oiled.) 

Although we have no specific 
instructions from the manufacturer 
to do so, we regularly put a few 
drops of oil on the teeth of the 
gears as we believe this lubrication 
helps to prevent wear. 

This machine generates quite a 
lot of lint which collects around 
the ends of the rollers, in the 
gears, and in the bearings. Occa- 
sionally the roving breaks and 
some of the roving may become 
wound around the ends of the rolls. 
We find it necessary to remove the 
screws which hold the bracket car- 
rying the weighted rolls. The spin- 
dle or shaft on which the roll, 
driving the feed apron, revolves 
can now be taken out and the ac- 
cumulation of lint removed. 

Since the weight of the pen is 
the only thing which keeps it in 
contact with the chart, it is im- 





Technician oiling Scott horizontal 
breaking strength tester. 


portant that it work freely in the 
standard. In withdrawing the pen 
from the standard, ink may get on 
the inside of this standard and if 
allowed to dry may prevent the 
free movement of the pen. Both 
the pen and inside the standard 
should be cleaned each time the 
machine is used. 


Suter Hydrostatic Tester 


There are few moving parts to 
this apparatus to be oiled, these 
having to do with the raising and 
lowering of the water container to 
various levels as required. A lad- 
der will be needed to reach the 
motor and the lifting mechanism 
for oiling and cleaning. We sug- 
gest oiling weekly if the machine 
is in regular use. 

The overflow pipe, which moves 
up and down with the water con- 
tainer, fits into a larger pipe which 


Checking a temperature-humidity recording instrument used in mill 
against master recorder in laboratory. 
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carries the excess water into the 
drain. A few drops of oil occa- 
sionally will allow the smaller 
pipe to work up and down freely. 

When a water permeability test 
has been completed the water 
should be drained from the rub- 
ber tubes and the entire machine 
wiped thoroughly dry. 


Saco-Lowell Lap Meter 


As this machine is usually locat- 
ed in an out-of-the-way corner in 
the picker room, it is likely to be 
neglected. All moving parts should 
be oiled weekly, using only a smal 
amount of oil. The machine should 
be wiped or brushed clean once a 
week and should be kept covered 
when not in use. 


The scales should be checked 
for balance at least once a week, 
and about every three months 
check the oil in the dashpot and 
refill when necessary. 


Motors 


In almost any laboratory there 
are several electric motors on the 
various testing machines and in- 
struments. Once each week these 
motors should be wiped clean and 
should be oiled. Once a month an 
electrician should check them. On 
instruments which can be choked 
down, such as the sliver tester and 
the roving tester, a thermostat 
breaker switch should be installed 
so that in case of an overload the 
current will be cut off before the 
motor can be damaged or a fire 
started. 


Miscellaneous 


Scales, psychrometers, cloth 
gauges, and other similar instru- 
ments should be kept clean and 
free from accumulations of dirt 
and lint. Dials of the various test- 
ers may be cleaned by wiping with 
a cloth moistened in warm water 
in which a little mild soap flakes 
have been dissolved. 

Tachometers must be oiled with 
a very light oil at least once a 
week and should be kept clean. 
Bright, clean, and well-kept instru- 
ments are a pleasure to use, more 
accurate and impress the mill per- 
sonnel that since the laboratory 
technicians are careful with their 
instruments they will prokably be 


(Continued on page 139) 
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with calico. Chintz now generally possesses a very pleasing and de- 8 s 
connotes cotton fabrics which pos-_ sirable hand, a durable body of 8 ; 
sess a highly polished or glazed stiffness, and superior draping Be 

th surface on one side. These fabrics qualities. a a 

es i may be sheeting, print cloth, dress Concomitant with these other “4 y 

ioe, material or many other construc- properties is the stability of the sé N 

Siete tions and are no longer limited to material to dry cleaning and wash- ur 

peers printed materials, but include jing, the shrinkage being less than Be | \ iw 

a aon plain shades as well. Fabrics 2%. These properties not only o : t +33 

. which possess one shiny or glazed improve the fabric in its conven- ee | Lis ® 

hoked surface have been known in the tional and the ordinary uses but " i) 

© and textile industry for many years. extend it to fields where its pree §& ® ! 

nestat Everglaze* process is the meth- vious lack of durability prevented ae ' 

talled od of obtaining a durable, lustrous it from entering. < s H 

d the finish on fabrics by simultaneous- In other words, chintz can be "¥% 

e the ly glazing or calendering and poly- and is used for bathing suits, dress 8 

1 fire merizing with a thermo-setting material, sports clothes, etc. which §% 
resin of the urea-formaldehyde must be laundered or exposed to $2 r 
or melamine-formaldehyde types. water frequently and for long pe- =e r 

It may be recalled that before riods. Everglaze also provides 5 

cloth the development of Everglaze much greater utilitarian value in °3 

astru- process, the glazed chintz fin- the use of chintz for household “4 

, and ishes, though beautiful in design furnishings, since the ever present = ' 

dirt and finish, lacked almost com- danger of spotting with moisture : | 

test- pletely, utilitarian value since ac-_ is no longer a serious problem. a 

with cidental drops of water or excess It is doubtful whether, with the o 

water moisture would seriously damage existence of this process, plain ~ 

‘lakes the finish and in no case could the glazed chintz as the trade at one ® 
material be laundered or even time knew it will ever recur in a 

with wiped with a damp cloth. any substantial quantity. 5 
@ 
adie Withstands Laundering Broad Application 3, _ 
slean. . - N 
and Dry Cleaning o PS %& in 
stru- It is possible to process bleached, = 5 zt 
ee The use of the thermo-setting gyeq or printed fabrics depending ™ 34 : 

| per- resin to produce Everglaze results upon the desire of the designer or vy N 

atory in a fabric which will stand re- ooncumer. Practically every type 

their of color in plain dyeing may be » 

ly be : . processed although, because of the N 

) “Ded and tested seeosdiey tac senas, durability requirements, vat col- N 

agg wy Bee S eeeeeneen ors with a few naphthols and ani- | 
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Fig. 2. Sketch indicating flow of fabric through a typical glazing 
calender. Top roll is heated. 


line black are currently used and 
occasionally sulphur colors are 
also treated. 

In printing, the colors are usual- 
ly limited to those which will 
stand a washing operation since 
washing is a part of the process. 
Here again, mostly vats are used, 
although occasionally naphthols or 
rapidogens supplement the vat 
color range. 


Preparation of Fabrics 
For Process 


The process to produce the fin- 
ish starts after dyeing or printing 
(or after bleaching in case of 
whites) has been completed. It is 
necessary that the cloth be thor- 
oughly washed free from foreign 
material before being processed. 


Fig. 3. A vertical multi-pass curing machine. 


Incidentally, in all cases the cloth 
should be well singed to assure a 
clean smooth finish. 

After washing, it is possible to 
proceed immediately although, in 
some cases, it is considered pref- 
erable to give a bottom size to the 
material adding to the apparent 
density of the material, the solidity 
of the face, and the final hand. 
Size materials commonly used are 
wheat starch, protein such as case- 
in, or cellulosic derivatives. These 
are supplied by the usual means 
of sizing, drying or, in the case of 
cellulose derivatives, size, acidifi- 
cation, washing and drying. 


The Everglaze Process 


Next, the fabric is impregnated 
with either urea-formaldehyde res- 


in, melamine-formaldehyde resin 
or a blend of the two, together 
with a suitable catalyst (one which 
develops acid on heating) and a 
lubricant or softening agent. Sev- 
eral types of catalyst may be 
used, the one generally preferred 
being ammonium sulfocyanate. For 
a lubricating or softening agent, 
the choices are a mixture of ca- 
tionic and anionic agents, sulpho- 
nated Castor oil, Turkey Red oil 
or Carbowax. The first product 
seems to show some superiority 
over the others. Choices are limit- 
ed to materials which will be sta- 
ble in the presence of urea and 
melamine resins, produce the nec- 
essary lubrication and softening 


properties, and possess suitable 
characteristics in the finished 
product. 


Materials are usually made up 
in solution with stainless steel 
equipment. In order to achieve 
stability of material, if it has to 
be kept for a period, a smal! 
amount of ammonia is usually 
added. Iron and plain steel can 
be used if necessary. Copper, 
brass, and copper bearing alloys 
are usually avoided. 

Fabric may be sized in a man- 
gle, two or three-roll type, with or 
without a dip roller. This can be 
done separately on a batching rol] 
and then frame dried, although it 


(Continued on page 139) 


It is used when the cloth is given additional ageing. 
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Industry-Wide Public Relations 


LACK OF PUBLIC knowledge 

about an industry can be 
highly damaging, even disastrous. 
When we began studying the tex- 
tile industry and the public atti- 
tude towards it we found the bad 
effects of no information and mis- 
information. 

A survey revealed that with 70 
per cent of the people who were 
questioned, any reference to any 
part of the textile industry brought 
to their minds the picture of a 
cotton mill. In other words, when- 
ever these people heard or read 
anything about the textile indus- 
try they thought of a mill. Which 
means that they tended to place 
the blame on the mills for any 
unfavorable reference to any part 
of the textile industry. 

If they [American people] are 
supplied with correct information, 
they can be made friendly to the 
industry. 

The program we have set up is 
aimed at supplying the needed in- 
formation and at correcting public 
misconceptions. 

There are, of course, many 
methods at hand for doing this. 
There is the usual method of dis- 
tributing information in the form 
of news to the various forms of 
modern communication—the daily 
press, the magazines, the radio 
stations, etc. Another method is 
the appearance of public speakers 
before schools, civic and business 
audiences. The third way is 
through the preparation of special 
publications such as pamphlets 
and booklets. 

Although these methods vary in 
the way they operate, they have 
one common denominator. That is 
information. Information about 
an industry is the best antodote for 
propaganda and the best tonic for 
an industry’s state of public health. 
The kind of information which 
we are now getting out about the 
textile industry might be called 
good will data. 


Presented before the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. 


By PENDLETON DUDLEY 
Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy 


UNTIL the latter part of 1945, no appreciable united effort had 

been made by the cotton mill industry toward achieving 
a friendly public opinion. Lack of a good public relations pro- 
gram had bounced back on the industry in many ways. Action 
was needed. At the end of 1945 there was authorized and cre- 
ated an Indusiry-Wide Committee on Public Relations, its job 
being to create a more favorable attitude in America toward 
all mills engaged in cotton manufacturing. The firm of Dudley. 
Anderson and Yutzy was chosen to handle this program. Mr. 
Dudley describes the work in the accompanying article. 


Of course, first of all our infor- 
mation must be accurate, truthful, 
honest. You can’t do the job with 
untruths, distortions or by mis- 
representation. Not only is that 
unethical, it isn’t even practical. 
We can find, and in fact we have 
found, a great plenty of truths 
which call attention to this indus- 
try favorably. 

We have begun to get out good 
will data about the textile indus- 
try through many different out- 
lets. Our program might be divid- 
ed roughly into two main parts. 
In one we work entirely within the 
industry, and in the other we work 
outside the industry in direct con- 
tact with the public. 

One of our main vehicles for 
distributing information to the 
press is a news vehicle which we 
call the Cotton Mills Information 
Service. The information needed 
for this service comes largely from 
the work of trained newspaper 
writers whom we have designated 
as roving editors. The roving edi- 
tors have a three part job: 

(1) To circulate through the 
mill areas getting news material 
wherever they can find it, much 
the same as a reporter covering 
his beat. 

(2) To develop close working 
relations with the newspapers in 
their areas. 

(3) To give assistance to sub- 
scribers to this program in any 
local public relations matters and 
in the development of local pub- 
licity. 
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We now have two roving editors 
in the South and one in New Eng- 
land, and they are in the field 
continuously. In addition, others 
of our organization spend a great 
deal of time in the mill areas. In 
fact, the field work is the opera- 
tional backbone of this program 
insofar as its external phases are 


~ 


concerned. . 


The head or the control polallal 


the program is the Central Office 
(in New York). The reason is that 
New York is the nation’s capital 
of communications. More than 90 
per cent of the press wire services, 
the national syndicates, the nation- 
al magazines, the radio networks. 
the news reels, the trade journals. 
etc., have their main offices in 
New York. And it’s much more 
effective to be able to walk into 
an office and lay our material on 
the desk of someone we know, 
than it would be to mail it in from 
some distant point. 


All material gathered from any 
source in any way is cleared 
through the Central Editorial Of- 
fice and reviewed before release 
by either the chairman of the in- 
dustry-wide committee or his rep- 
resentative. That which is suitable 
for national distribution is released 
at the central office. Other materi- 
al may be relayed back to the 
roving editor for release locally. 

In addition to the material which 
we are distributing to the press 
through the Cotton Mills Informa- 


(Continued on page 141) 
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Spinning Worsted Yarns 


THE MACHINERY that we use to 

process worsted fibers cannot be 
used to process fibers shorter than 
1142”, so it is rather out of order to 
call it the “Cotton System.” 

The roving and spinning frames 
we use were especially developed 
for long staple rayon fibers, and 
were built to process fibers up to 
314” in length. At first, we also 
used our “L-2” drawing frames, 
which were designed for long 
staple rayons, but we had to design 
new drawing in order to process 
the worsted fibers successfully. 

The first time we _ processed 
worsted yarns on this system was 
in 1938, when a few of our cus- 
tomers asked us to run some 
worsted tops for them and make 
some yarn. For the next few 
years, we made samples for sev- 
eral mills and received varying re- 
ports, some good and some bad, 
but we were still only interested 
in the fact that we could make 


(Abstract of paper presented before the 


February 5, 1947 meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Technologists at the 
Builders Club, New York.) 


DISCUSSION here by Mr. McConnell constitutes a factual ac- 
count of the types of machinery supplied by his company 
for making worsted yarns, how the machinery is operated, 


lengths of fibers that may be processed, types of yarns, and 
numbers that may be made on Whitin machinery. 


worsted yarn on these machines. 
[t was during this time that a few 
mills, including Newnan, where 
our equipment was used, began to 
make worsted yarns on a com- 
mercial scale. 

About 1943, interest began to 
develop rapidly and we were call- 
ed upon more and more to run 
samples for a number of worsted 
mills. By this time, we had learned 
a great deal about processing 
worsted fibers and had made some 
changes in our equipment which 
improved the functioning of the 
machines and resulted in much im- 
proved yarns. 

The equipment we build today 
for processing worsted fibers on 
this new system consists of the fol- 
lowing types of machines: 

(1) Drawing (3 processes). 


The Whitin super-draft roving frame. The back drafting section 

consists of two lines of bottom steel rolls with cushion-covered top 

rolls. The front drafting section is the double-apron long drafting 
system with top apron roll being gear driven to prevent slipping. 
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(2) Super-draft roving frame. 

(3) Improved long draft spin- 
ning frame. 

Five processes altogether. 


Drawing Frames 


The drawing frames are of two 
models, “LWB” breaker drawing 
and “LW” intermediate and finish- 
er drawing. These draw frames are 
all 4-delivery heads. The drafting 
and coiling mechanism are the 
same in all three lines, but the 
“LWB” frame is built to take care 
of the unwinding of the _ top. 
Special attachments are used to 
regulate the unwinding so that the 
top will be presented to back roll 
of frame in a flat sliver with all 
faise twist removed. 

The “LWB” and “LW” models 
are equipped with four lines of 
metallic rolls, top and bottom, 14%” 
in diameter. These models do not 


have calender rolls as on regular ~ 


drawing, but the coiler gears are 
made with small calender rolls in 
each plate. This change was neces- 
sary due to the great amount of 
static electricity created which 
made it almost impossible to coil 
and deposit the sliver in the can 
with the regular tube gear. 

We also adopted a gyrating can 
table in place of regular revolving 
type. This was done to eliminate 
all twist in the sliver in can. All 
three lines of drawing are equip- 
ped with static eliminators, with- 
out which it would be difficult to 
run. 

The first drawing, “LWB,” adds 
nothing to our system from the 
standpoint of improving quality. 
The only function it performs is to 
reduce the weight of the top from 
an average weight of 250 grains 
per yard to 50, and coils the sliver 
in the can. There are no doublings, 
and while some paralleling of the 
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on the American System 


By R. J. MeCONNELL 
Vice-President, Whitin Machine Works 


fibers takes place, any benefit de- 
rived from this is doubtful. How- 
ever, from standpoint of economy, 
it can be done for much less than 
extra charges of top makers for 
furnishing 50 grain sliver in cans 
or packages. 

Five cans are put in back of 
each delivery of intermediate 
drawing, and with a draft of 5, re- 
duced to 50 grains, and coiled in 
the can. This process is repeated 
in the finisher line and sliver is 
then ready for creeling in Super- 
Draft frame. 

All frames are equipped with 
regular stop motions, front and 
back. 


Roll Settings 


The matter of roll settings was 
quite a problem, as one of our 
technicians expressed it, it is more 
of an art than an exact science, 
particularly when the sorting has 
not been good. On the breaker 
drawing with the thick bulky top, 
we usually set the first roll 4%” to 
14” over the mean staple length: 
the second to third %” over mean 
length; and third to fourth %4” 
over. On intermediate and finisher 
drawing, we reduce the settings to 
43” between first and second over 
mean length, and increase this by 
144” in next settings. 

With these settings the longest 
fibers are broken but no apparent 
effect is noticed in ultimate yarn, 
and by breaking the small per- 
centage of long fibers, it allows us 
to set more closely in subsequent 
operations, which gives better con- 
trol of the short fibers. 

In some cases where the stock is 
too long to process on the 4-roll 
system of drawing, we remove one 
roll. We have found that we can 
produce, with the longer fibers, 
just as even sliver. 


The draft distribution back to 
front is 1.31 x 1.60 x 2.40. The 
front roll speed is usually at rate 
of 100 feet per minute, but we 
have run as high as 170 feet per 
minute with good results. At 100 
feet per minute and 85% efficiency 
with 50-grain sliver, the produc- 
tion is 12 pounds per delivery per 
hour. The cans are 12” in diameter, 
and when full contain about 12 


pounds of worsted sliver. 

In this drawing process we have 
25 or 36 doublings, depending on 
whether five or six ends are put 
up on back of intermediate and 
finisher drawing. 


Roving Frame 


From the finisher drawing, the 
stock goes to the roving frame 
This frame is the Super-Draft. 
Model “G-8,” Type “C-4.” It has 
special large rolls, roll stands, and 
cradles. There are two drafting 


(Continued on page 151) 


The Whitin Model “F-2” spinning frame. 


Photos courtesy, Whitin Machine Works 
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Left, Miss Hilma Seay, 1947 Maid 

of Cotton. Right, Oscar Johnston, 

president of the National Cotton 
Council. 


Annual 
Meeting of 





National Cotton Couneil 


A SPIRITED three-day session by 
determined American cotton 
leaders and delegates, approxi- 
mately 600, met at the ninth an- 
nual convention of the National 
Cotton Council in Galveston, Tex., 
January 28-30. Determination to 
tackle the complex problems fac- 
ing King Cotton ran high among 
the members, as they planned their 
aggressive program of _ action. 
Stimulating discussions were given 
on issues affecting production and 
marketing, sales promotion and 
public relations, utilization re- 
search, foreign trade, and the gen- 
eral activities which included such 
subjects as labor relations, statues 
of limitation, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, and Government imposed 
standards of flammability. 

Highlighting the meeting was 
the annual address of Council 
President Oscar Johnston and an 
address by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson. 

“The most encouraging factor,” 
Mr. Johnston’s address read, ab- 
sent because of a death in his im- 
mediate family, “in the success of 
the industry program is the splen- 
did cooperative spirit and unity of 
purpose which has prevailed 
throughout the eight years of the 
organization’s existence.” A united 
front has been presented “against 
which no barrier has been too 
great. As we look in retrospect at 
cotton’s record, we can point with 
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pride to 1946 as the banner year 
in the ‘history of our cooperative 
efforts.” 

Mr. Johnston declared one of the 
more serious restrictions the in- 
dustry had to face during 1946 re- 
sulted from maladministration of 
the price control act. The Council 
joined forces with allied cotton 
and cottonseed interest organiza- 
tions, with national farm groups, 
and with the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, during 
the controversy with the OPA, to 
eliminate from the law all restric- 
tions that would depress prices 
and hold down production. 

The council leader referred to 
the Bankhead Cotton Amend- 
ments, included within the OPA 
Bill, as cotton’s champion in the 
nation’s congress, and claimed this 
to be a fitting memorial to the late 
John H. Bankhead, the then senior 
senator from Alabama. 

His address included discussion 
of research programs, the field of 
legislation, the production and 
marketing division, utilization re- 
search, sales promotion, and for- 
eign trade. 

Harry A. You ig presided at the 
convention in Mr. Johnston’s ab- 
sence, and introduced Clinton An- 
derson, who emphasized research 
in his address. Mr. Anderson as- 
serted that the government’s cot- 
ton program provides the cotton 
industry with a head start in the 


race against some of the world’s 
major synthetic producing coun- 
tries. He maintained that the De- 
partment of Agriculture today has 
“the most definite, forward-look- 
ing program of research for cot- 
ton and southern agriculture the 
nation has ever had.” 


During the session, 244 delegates 
approved resolutions in the field 
of production and marketing to 
increase research which will re- 
sult in greater cotton production 
and marketing efficiency. A broad 
educational program in coopera- 
tion with other agencies was rec- 
ommended to the Council. 

Walter L. Randolph, Montgom- 
ery, Ala., led the committee on 
utilization research in its recom- 
mendation that the Council con- 
duct a nationwide campaign to 
educate the people towards the 
necessity of providing cotton with 
an adequate research program. 


The importance of foreign mar- 
kets to the American cotton indus- 
try was recognized, and the dele- 
gates resolved to improve rela- 
tions with the Spanish government, 
thereby allowing a more extensive 
cotton negotiation between these 
two countries. Spain formerly 
called on the U. S. for two-thirds 
of its raw cotton requirements. 
Plans were also urged to supply 
American cotton to Germany and 


(Continued on page 141) 
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How to Use the Drum Spreader 


By JOHN MIDDLETON 


A DESCRIPTION and instructions for use of a new instru- 

ment, originated and perfected by practical mill men, for 
removing arbors from the cylinders of spinning frames, twisters. 
and spoolers. By use of hydraulic pressure, instead of the old 
method of prying with crowbars, wedges, etc., the “frozen” 
arbors can be removed without damage to the cylinder and 
without so much down time and lost production as is incurred 
under the methods previously in common use. 


ONE HOT, sticky Saturday morn- 

ing a crew in the spinning 
room of a large southern cotton 
mill was engaged in the difficult 
job of trying to remove an arbor 
which had “frozen” in the drum 
or cylinder of one of the spinning 
frames. At least two sections of 
the cylinder were ruined in the 
operation, while the nerves and 
tempers of the men on the crew 
were considerably frayed. One of 





rail to mount the spreader. 


Fig. 1. The spinning frame drum spreader in 
use on a spinning frame. Note pump mounted 
on spindle rail at right and separator installed 
on joint to be separated. It is necessary to re- 
move a few spindles and one section of ring 


the mechanics from the repair 
shop came by while the work was 
in progress, and after watching 
the men for a time, the idea came 
to him that a machine might be 
devised which could do the job of 
separating the drum sections with- 
out the damage incurred by the 
use of crowbars, wedges, etc. 

The space in which this ma- 
chine would have to work was 
very limited, while the force 
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which would have to be overcome 
to push the sections of the cylin- 
der apart, especially when an 
arbor was “frozen’’, would run up 
into thousands of pounds. This 
mechanic then, with these limita- 
tions in mind, began working on 
a spinning-frame cylinder, or 
drum spreader. The first model, 
operated by gears, worked and did 
the job better than the older 
methods, but it was heavy and un- 
wieldy. 

The next model of the drum 
spreader was operated by hydraul- 
ic pressure, was lighter and more 
easily handled and operated than 
the older model, and was an out- 
standing success from the first 
time it was operated; in fact, this 
original drum spreader is still in 
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use. This particular instrument 
was made to fit a 10-inch cylinder, 
but subsequent models were made 
adjustable to operate on cylinders 
from 7-inches to 10-inches. 

The “Ezy-Apart Spinning Frame 
Drum Spreader,” as it came to be 
known, is illustrated in Figs. 1 and 
2. Fig. 2 shows the instrument as 
it looks when not in use, and Fig. 
1 is a photograph of the device in 
actual operation on a_ spinning 
frame. It should be explained, in 
passing, that the use of the drum 
spreader is not confined to the 
spinning frame, as the name might 
indicate, but works equally as well 
on twisters and spoolers. 


Operation of the Spreader 


1. Adjust the spreader to the 
size cylinder to be separated. This 
is done by first removing the nut 
on the back of the equalizer and 
lifting it out of the hole. Then 
remove the small cap screw in the 
saddle hangers and move the 
hanger to the hole on each side 
corresponding to the size of the 
cylinder. Replace equalizer in the 
hole marked same as cylinder size. 

2. Determine direction that cy- 
linder is to be moved. If, for ex- 
ample, the arbor to be removed is 
near the head end of the frame, 


the movement will be in the di- 
rection of the head end. 

3. Lift out a few spindles at the 
joint to be separated and remove 
one section of the ring rail. Re- 
move bolts from the Samsons that 
hold the bearing of the portion of 
the cylinder to be moved; also, re- 
move the rigging at the head end 
or the foot end as the case may 
be. Leave all bearings in place 
along the portion of the cylinder 
which is not to be disturbed, but 
be sure that the cylinder is clear in 
the direction that the separator 
will push. 

4. Furnished with the separator 
are adjustable straps for support- 
ing the portion of the cylinder 
which is to be moved. These are 
fastened to brackets placed at in- 
tervals along the spindle rails. One 
of the brackets carries a take-up 
screw which, when turned to the 
right, tightens the strap and causes 
it to lift the cylinder slightly. 

5. Loosen arbor setscrew on the 
cylinder head that is to be pushed 
off, leaving set screw tight on the 
other side. This will facilitate re- 
moving the arbor in a subsequent 
operation. 

6. Be sure that valve on separa- 
tor is closed. Turn lugs out to al- 
low machine to fit on joint, spread 


Fig. 2. The spinning frame drum spreader. Separator is shown at 
upper left, pump at upper right and adjustable straps at bottom. 
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cylinders apart, and place ma- 
chine on frame cylinder (drum) 
with lugs in direction of push. 
Close machine snugly around 
frame cylinder (drum), and turn 
lugs in toward center of shaft. 

7. Place pump on spindle rail in 
convenient position and connect 
tubing to separator. This connec- 
tion is with a ground-joint union 
and need only be tight enough to 
prevent leakage. Open both valves 
at separator and close valve a‘ 
pump. Work pump handle with 
short, steady strokes until rams 
engage cylinder head; then use a 
slow, steady stroke. Check dis- 
tance as cylinder is separated, as 
the rams of this tool have only a 
four-inch travel, and this distance 
should not be exceeded. 

8. After the cylinder sections 
are separated, open the valve on 
the pump and the rams will return 
to normal position. Move the 
loosened section or sections of the 
cylinder out of the way, then slip 
a false head of the correct size 
(the size of the drum being sep- 
arated) and tighten the set screw. 
Loosen the set screw on the other 
cylinder head, the one that was 
left tight in the first operation. Put 
the separator back into working 
position, pushing against the false 
head, and remove the arbor and 
bearing in one unit. 

9. After arbor is removed, open 


the valve on the pumps and close 
both valves on the separator, dis- 
connect the tubing, and remove 
the machine. 

Remember that cylinders are 
easily damaged, so place the sep- 
arator on cylinder with care. 

Replacement of arbors is facili- 
tated by being certain that the 
holes in the cylinder heads are 
clean and free of burrs, checking 
to see that the arbor is of the cor- 
rect diameter, and by spreading a 
little graphite on the arbor before 
attempting to insert it in the holes. 


Care of the Drum Spreader 


The drum spreader is a _ preci- 
sion tool and should be placed in 
the hands of a competent man in 
order to get the best results. A 
good grade of machine oil or hy- 
draulic oil may be used in the ma- 
chine. Be sure to strain all oil be- 


(Continued on page 143) 
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WOOL DYEING recommendations 

for acid and afterchromed 
colors have remained basically un- 
changed for about three quarters 
of a century. They may be sum- 
marized in the following typical 
instructions: 

“Prepare the dye bath with the 
necessary amount of dye, 10% 
Glauber salt and x% of the recom- 
mended acid. Circulate to insure 
uniform distribution and enter the 
goods at 105°F. Run 15 minutes 
without steam. Raise to boil in 
45 minutes and boil 60 minutes.” 

Such instructions depend on the 
following four principles: (1) 
That acid is necessary in order to 
make the color exhaust. (2) That 
the stronger the acid and the 
greater its concentration, the more 
rapid is the rate of exhaustion. 
(3) That the presence of Glauber 
salt retards the rate of dyeing. 
(4) The lower the temperature, 
the slower is the rate of dyeing. 

These principles are often con- 
sidered to be all that is necessary 
for success in wool dyeing and, 
since millions of tons of wool have 
been dyed with every satisfaction 
in accordance with them, they 
must have very considerable value. 

If it is accepted that acid wool 
dyeing is a chemical reaction, the 
fourth principle; i.e., that rate of 
dyeing increases with increasing 
temperature, is glibly explained by 
saying that, like many other 
chemical reactions, it proceeds 
more rapidly with increasing tem- 
perature. This, however, is a 
superficial view because, although 
the driving force in wool dyeing is 
no doubt chemical, as a chemical 
reaction it is complicated by physi- 
cal factors, realization of which 
is important from both theoreti- 
cal and practical points of view. 


Importance of Fiber Pores 


These physical factors, in many 
cases, have a greater bearing on 
rate of dyeing than would be ex- 
pected from the simple chemical 
theory of wool dyeing. The great- 
est single physical factor is the 
relationship between the size of 
the fiber pores through which dye 
must pass into and out of the fi- 
ber and the size of the dye particle 
itself. 


Theory and Practice 
in Wool Dyeing 


By FREDERIC L. GOODALL 


Geigy Color Co., Ltd. 
Bradford, England 


Abstract of paper presented at AATCC Jubilee Convention 


Although ordinary wool dyes 
are soluble in water, the nature of 
the solutions which they give can 
range from crystalloidal solutions 
containing single molecules of dye 
to highly colloidal solutions con- 
taining very large aggregates of 
many dye molecules. Dyes giving 
crystalloidal solutions are those 
which can pass most readily 
through the fiber and, consequent- 
ly, are the level-dyeing acid dyes 
of poor fastness to washing, pers- 
piration, and other wet treatments. 
Dyes giving colloidal solutions, at 
normal temperature are usually 
the more uneven dyeing types of 
higher fastness to wet conditions 
of treatment; a typical example is 
Polar Yellow R. Conc. (Pr. No. 
152). The large average size of 
Polar Yellow particles, in relative- 
ly cool solutions, may introduce a 
very serious physical obstacle to 
the entrance of the dye particles 
into the fiber in the early stages 
of the routine dyeing method. 

In order to make the process 
of take-up of a colloidal dye like 
Polar Yellow R. Conc. as nearly 
ideal as possible, it is necessary 
to have at all stages of the dyeing 
the dye present in minimum par- 
ticle size with the fiber in a state 
of maximum swelling. The first 
and most important means of 
achieving this end is to maintain 
the dyebath throughout at a tem- 
perature above 175°F. 


Effect of Glauber Salt 


The second alteration of the rou- 
tine dyeing method rises from a 
consideration of the effect of 
Glauber salt in colloidal dyebaths. 
Glauber salt tends to reduce swell- 
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ing and increase the particle size. 
In consequence, its presence pro- 
motes physical difficulty in the 
free passage of dye and, in short, 
the maintenance of the dyebath as 
free from dissolved salts as pos- 
sible should be a decided advan- 
tage. 

It is impossible in practice to 
enter material in such a way that 
all the material comes into con- 
tact with the dye liquor simultan- 
eously. The portions of the batch 
first in contact with the dye liquor 
would absorb considerably more 
dye than those coming into con- 
tact with it later. It follows, that 
in order to obtain success by high 
temperature entering without 
Glauber salt, the rate of exhaus- 
tion must be reduced, particularly 


at the start of the dyeing. This 


aim is achieved by reducing the 
acidity of the dyebath. 


Altering Dyeing Routine 


The considerations thus briefly 
put forward lead to the suggestion 
that alteration of the routine dye- 
ing method in three respects—(1) 
Entering the goods as near the 
boiling point as possible; (2) Com- 
plete absence of Glauber salt; and 
(3) Reduction of the initial*acid 
content of the bath—would lead 
to a more successful means of ap- 
plying colloidal dyes. This expec- 
tation has been amply proven in 
practice and, for reasons already 


given, the dyeings obtained are 


generally much more level and 
solid, brighter in shade, of better 
fastness to rubbing and, in par- 
ticular, one of the most outstand- 


(Continued on page 147) 
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Instruments Test Hand of Fabries 


By a Special Correspondent 


Physical properties affecting the hand of fabrics 

are tested by instruments to secure evaluation in 

mathematical terms. Guess work and personal 
opinion eliminated. 


MANY SUCCESSFUL textile men 
attribute their prosperity to 
their Jimmy Valentine sensitivity 
in judging the hands of fabrics; 
the psychologist has another story 
to tell which might run like this: 
“Tactual methods are not depend- 
able because the limen or the de- 
finite intensity of the stimulus 
which is too low to stimulate the 
sensory neurons into action, varies 
with different individuals and also 
for the same individual in different 
situations or with different condi- 
tions of the body, and is also de- 
pendent upon the kinds and 
amounts of sensory experience.” 


The inadequacy of touch or 
hand methods of evaluating the 
handle of goods became increas- 
ingly apparent to the United Mer- 
chants Laboratories, Inc., a New 
York chemical, textile, and en- 


gineering laboratory. The con- 
verters, salesmen, and mill men, 
whom this laboratory services, 


could not be given a precise des- 
cription of the hand of goods. 
Often the technologists, them- 
selves, disagreed on hand evalua- 
tions; one might shut his eyes, 
grasp a piece of cloth, and after 
some mutilation of the goods say, 
“It’s too soft—no body to it.’”” An- 


other might caress the surface of 
the same material and ask, “Isn’t 
it kind of harsh?” 

These controversial descriptions 
of handle were of such little value 
that this laboratory has now set 
up methods of making hand eval- 
uation in mathematical terms, 
which are as definite as a shrink- 
age report. 


Standards for Fabrics 


This laboratory employs equip- 
ment and apparatus which will ac- 
curately measure each of the eight 
physicial properties which deter- 
mine the hand of a fabric. Hun- 
dreds of fabrics have been tested 
by instrument, including fabrics 
whose hands were known to be 
successful, as well as fabrics re- 
puted to have poor hands. 

The standards and requirements 
of the various fabrics are set up 


Left, technician using a Friction Meter which determines the coefficient of kinetic friction of the fabric, evalu- 
ates its smoothness. Right, the Planoflex is used to measure the extent to which a fabric can be distorted in 
its own plane without producing wrinkles on its surface, and to evaluate the pliability of the fabric. 
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with special consideration of the 
use for which the fabric will be 
sold. 


Testing Methods Proved 


The first consideration in making 
a hand evaluation is the fabric’s 
use, for this regulates the amount 
that each of the hand components 
should measure. Recently an ap- 
pealing six-ounce nylon was under 
consideration for use in making 
women’s tailored suits. By casual 
observation, this fabric, which was 
similar to a sharkskin in appear- 
ance, was believed to be ideal for 
this purpose. More in its favor 
was its washability and colorfast- 
ness, but when its hand was tested 
this fabric was found undesirable 
for use as suiting. 

Its flexibility, which was tested 
both by a Planoflex and by the 
Pierce Hanging Heart method, was 
so poor that carefully tailored gar- 
ments could not be fashioned from 
this material because the seams 
would pucker instead of retaining 
a smooth appearance. Its hang, 
measured on a Drapeometer, 
showed this fabric to diverse 
greatly from surface planeness. 
Such roughness would cause a gar- 
ment to assume an unpressed ap- 
pearance. 

Although the remaining hand 
properties of this fabric, such as 
friction, resilience, extensibility, 
density, and thermal character 
were satisfactory for suiting, its 
stiffness and hang made the fabric 
undesirable. A garment was tail- 
ored from this material, and all the 
predicted disasters actually oc- 
curred; the seams were wrinkled, 
and the skirt stubbornly refused to 
hang or drape correctly. Since only 
two of the eight physical properties 
tested were below standard, it is 
doubtful if the shortcomings of 
this fabric could have been de- 
tected by tactual methods. 

Detailed descriptions of the in- 


Upper photo, a sample of fabric being 
tested on the Drapometer. This in- 
strument records, by means of a 
pantograph, the contours of a fabric 
permitted to hang, thus showing any 
divergences from surface planeness. 
Below, technician using Compresso- 
meter, which evaluates the thickness, 
compressibility, and compressional 
resilience of a fabric. 


struments and their operations 
used in hand testing can be ob- 
tained from the National Bureau 
of Standards. These instruments 
are both sturdy and delicate; the 
Planoflex is a simple device for 
measuring the extent to which a 
fabric can be distorted in its own 
plane without producing wrinkles 
on its surface, and evaluates the 
pliability of woven fabrics. 

The Friction Meter determines 
the coefficient of kinetic friction 
of the fabric and evaluates its 
smoothness. 

The Compressometer evaluates 
the thickness, compressibility, and 


compressional resilience of the 
fabric. The Drapeometer records, 
by means of a pantograph, the con- 
tours of a fabric permitted to hang, 
thus showing any divergences 
from surface planeness. 

Other apparatus used in hand 
testing, the inclined plane load- 
elongation testers, etc., have been 
established equipment for years, 
so they are not mentioned here. 

The delicacy of the Friction 
Meter, Planoflex, Compressometer 
and Drapeometer enable detec- 
tion of the slightest changes in 


(Continued on page 145) 
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Proper Management of 


Suggestion System Pays 


By JOHN FRANKLIN 


SOME suggestion-box systems have been failures. It could have 
been due to anyone of several reasons. The suggestion system 
as described here has and is paying dividends, both to the mill 
and to the employees. If yours has not been successful, check 
the routine of handling suggestions that the author offers, and 
see if the fault is with your system or the personnel operating it. 


A GOOD suggestion system is an 

asset to the company that 
lends time and effort for its devel- 
opment and improvement. Al- 
though the potential benefits de- 
rived from suggestions of all kinds 
may reach gratifying proportions, 
we must also keep in mind that an 
inadequately managed system is 
bound to be a failure, and may be 
a potential source of trouble. 


Suggested Idea May Change 


The main stay of a smooth work- 
ing suggestion system is a capable 
manager who has sufficient tech- 
nical knowledge, and is diplomatic 
enough to be a suggestor’s advisor 
in cases where advice and help is 
needed. In many cases the origi- 
nal suggestion, when talked over 
and investigated, is found to be 
impractical, but if the manager of 
the suggestion system applies a 
different approach, and offers 
counsel, it may still wind up to be 
a good idea, but on an entirely dif- 
ferent principle and proposition. 

Needless to say, the advisor 
should not seek credit even if he 
has turned an unsatisfactory sug- 
gestion into a “winner.” 


Credit Where Credit is Due 


At times a suggestor thinks that 
he has not been properly credited 
and awarded for his efforts. Pa- 
tience and tact is needed to ex- 
plain, why for instance, a saving 
was difficult to prove, if any. 

If a “star suggestor” thinks he 
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may have reason for a complaint 
of this sort, and if he is not prompt- 
ly and tactfully shown the details 
for and against, he will hurt the 
system, not only by not entering 
new contributions, but also by 
spreading the news of unjust treat- 
ment, etc. 


Types of Suggestions 


Suggestions from employees 
usually come under three heads, 
or classifications, from the view- 
point of the management. These 
may be classified as valuable sug- 
gestions, which invite immediate 


action; valuable suggestions, which 
for some reason must be deferred 
for consideration at some future 
opportunity; and unimportant sug- 
gestions, such as an insignificant 
proposal or impossible suggestion. 

The foregoing remarks on the 
classification of unimportant or 
impossible suggestions may need 
a bit of clarification. This is con 
sidered from the viewpoint of the 
mill, and the practical application 
of the idea, but it is still important 
to the employee who makes the 
suggestion. It must be considered 
and the time must be taken to 
show the employee why it will 
not be used. 

The valuable suggestions that 
invite immediate attention are (a) 
at once recognized as a direct 
money-saver—one pointing to im- 
provement; (b) recognized as a 
money-saver by indirect ways, and 


One of the many types of suggestion boxes. 
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pointing to improvement; and (c) 
point to improvement but the 
money-saving factor is difficult to 
establish. 

The valuable suggestions that 
must be deferred for future con- 
sideration are those that happen 
to be inopportune or impractical 
for the time being. 

The progress of a suggestion is 
as follows: 

1. Suggestion made by a sug- 
gestor. The suggestion is written 
on a form provided by the man- 
agement. When filled out it is de- 
posited into a suggestion box, or is 
handed directly to the suggestion 
consultant. 

2. Studying of suggestion. The 
consultant studies the scope of the 
suggestion, and determines wheth- 
er it is valuable, good, or unim- 
portant. If it is unimportant and 
anonymous, no action is taken ex- 
cept filing. If name is signed on 
form, a letter of explanation for 
rejection is written to suggestor. 

3. Comments on suggestion by 
interested parties. The text of the 
original suggestion is transferred 
to a form designed to be sent to 
supervisors of other departments 
or mills, who are asked to comment 
on the suggestion and write on 
form whether this suggestion 
would or would not also be adopt- 
ed by them, giving full reasons. 

4. Study of incoming com- 
ments. The interested parties may 
or may not adopt the suggestion, 
but will comment on its scope or 
adaptability. 

5. Adoption of suggestion. The 
comments from the other parties, 
whether negative or positive, do 
not influence the mill’s own con- 
ception for adoption if the sug- 
gestion is of local value. 

6. Send suggestion to award 
committee. If the suggestion passes 
for adoption, the consultant will 
see that the suggestion ‘is carried 
out, and then re-write the sugges- 
tion again on a form letter in suf- 
ficient numbers of copies as de- 
sired by the members of the award 
committee. 

The following information and 
data must be filled in: (a) Date, To, 
and From, (b) Title of Suggestion. 
(c) Introduction (same for all let- 
ters). (d) Name of suggestor and 
number of suggestion. (e) Savings 
per year. (f) Proposed award. (g) 
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Diagram indicating recommended procedure for the handling of a 
suggestion after it is placed in the suggestion box. 


Comments made by others. (h) Sig- 
nature, 

7. Award. The award commit- 
tee discusses the suggestion and 
either confirms award or decides 
on proper awarding where dis- 
putes of some kind may call for 
special judgment. If the award is 
decided upon, the award commit- 
tee sends one copy back to the sug- 
gestion manager with cover letter, 
authorizing office to pay sug- 
gestor. 

8. Payment of Award. The 
amount awarded is added to the 
next pay check of suggestor (with 
letter). 

The case is ended when award 
is paid. 

9. Suggestion Not Adopted. If 
no one, including the local man- 
agement, is inclined to adopt the 
suggestion, the manager is to write 
a rejection letter to the suggestor 
politely pointing out and explain- 
ing why the suggestion cannot be 
adopted, closing with the informa- 
tion that this suggestion, while not 
adopted, will count towards a fixed 
bonus which is handed out for a 
specified number of suggestions 
turned in within a specified time, 


and is paid regardless whether the 
suggestions have been adopted or 
not. 

10. Publication. Name and 
award are published in local pa- 
pers and bulletin boards. 

The following observations may 
assist in making the suggestion 
idea a success: 

1. Put suggestion boxes where 
they can easily be seen. 

2. Provide ample suggestion 
blanks. 

3. Collect suggestions at inter- 
vals, 

4. Seek confidence of sugges- 
tor. 

5. Act quickly on good sugges- 
tions and review “trailing” proj- 
ects frequently for new action. 

6. Be sure to enter a suggestor 
for credit award as soon as he has 
turned in the specified number of 
intelligent suggestions within the 
time limit given (if such rule ex- 
ists). 

8. Check with suggestor if his 
award has been paid. 

The suggestion blanks are num- 
bered. A detachable stub that has 


(Continued on page 149) 











Central Cafeteria Provided 


for Smyre Employees 


THE A. M. SMYRE Manufacturing 

Co., Gastonia, N. C., recently 
improved facilities for its hundreds 
»f employees with the installation 


of a central cafeteria which serves 
both of this concern’s yarn manu- 
facturing plants. , 


It was possible to accommodate 
»mployees of both plants with a 
central cafeteria since both of the 


mills are located on the same plot 
of land, distance between build- 
ings being about 500 feet. This 


new cafeteria is midway between 
the mills. 

The cafeteria is designed to ac- 
commodate 50 persons at any one 
time. For that reason,’ it was nec- 
essary to divide the employees into 
groups of 50 each and prepare a 
schedule indicating the time that 
each group would be served. In 
this way, crowding facilities of 
the cafeteria has been avoided and 
employees eat and relax under 
pleasant conditions. 


Preparation of the schedule for 


serving the various groups was 
governed by the known fact that 
the efficiency of an individual is 
greatest when he first comes on 


duty, gradually tapering off as 


each hour passes. Therefore 


lunches have been scheduled to be 


served several hours after shift 
changing time. By doing this, it 


was felt that efficiency for the 


(Continued on page 141) 


“Smyre’s employees eat and relax under pleasant conditions.” 
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CLEANER 


In the card room illustrated above, lint was al- 
lowed to accumulate for three weeks. With 220 
cards running 13+ per hour on low to medium 
i” to 1” cotton, one can readily realize the 
accumulation after this period. In two complete 
cycles of the cleaner, operating at 100 feet per 
minute on 2300 feet of monorail track, the high 
velocity fan successfully removed all lint from 
pipes, belts, motors and other ceiling equipment 
so that ends could be put upand the cards started. 


With the cleaner efficiently preventing any 
accumulation on the ceiling, manual cleaning 
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ELIMINATES 


‘--------HAND CLEANING----~> 


in this room was eliminated during the past 
six months. 


This installation will pay for itself from the 
above savings alone, in just about a year. After 
the first week’s operation with the cleaner, a 


! 
; 
i 
i 
: 
i 
i 


marked pickup in employee morale was noted 
due to improved conditions in the card room. § 


Let an American MonoRail Engineer tell you the 






complete story of this remarkable new in- 
stallation. He will be glad to give you an 
estimate of the saving you can make by 
cleaning your card room ceiling auto- 


matically. Write Today! 


ITPAYS 
TO CLEAN 


~= «MIONORAE” 


CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 























Processing Procedures 






for Modern Yarn Dyeing 


Article 6 


FOR THE purpose of introduction, 

indigo dye serves both as the 
example of a vat dye known for 
thousands of years, and for the 
probable origin of the term “vat” 
as applied to this class of colors. 
The plant was fermented in large 
wooden vats, the reaction stopped 
at the proper stage of solution by 
the addition of alkalies, and then 
the dyeing of the cloth or yarn 
was carried out by alternate dip- 
ping in the vat and exposing to 
the air until the shade built up to 


the desired depth. 


Its great importance to mankind 
(indigo is still used in larger 
quantities than any other dye- 
stuff) led chemists to study its 
basic qualities; it was a landmark 
in sciencé:- when this was eluci- 
dated in 1882. However, manufac- 
ture on a commercial stage was 
beset with many problems and 
when the synthetic product finally 
reached the market in 1897, its 
purity and uniformity soon re- 
placed the natural source entirely, 
leading to the study of other re- 
lated dyes, such as the bromine 
derivatives, Thioindigo Red 
(1905), greens, browns, etc., that 
are collectively known as _ in- 
digoids. 

The first of another series of vat 
dyes, derivatives of anthraquinone, 
was a blue, indanthren, discovered 
in 1901. The name is a_telescop- 
ing of the words indigo and 
anthracene, a by-product from 
which it is now made and of little 
use in those days. Its great wash 
and light fastness on cotton was 
much better than indigo. From 
this member arose the reputation 
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By ROBERT W. JOERGER 


Chemist, Franklin Process Co. 





ARTICLE 5 in this series, which dealt with problems and pro- 

cedure in connection with the application of sulphur 
colors, appeared in the September, 1946, issue. Articles 1, 2. 3, 
and 4 appeared in March, April, May, and July, 1946, respective- 
ly. Here the author presents a detailed description of the prin- 
ciples involved in the application of vat dyes. 


for fastness which the name vat 
or indanthrene now implies. 
Other anthraquinone colors 
quickly followed: yellows, violets, 
etc., and later the outstanding jade 
green. Other families of vat dyes 
make a complete range of numer- 
ous dyes that have a great many 


different dyeing properties and de- 
grees of fastness. 


Properties of Vats 


Vat dyes are very insoluble. 
Stronger chemical methods than 
those used with sulphur colors are 
needed to reduce vat dyes to the 
leuco state, in which condition 
only are they soluble in alkalies 
and will dye cellulose. They dye 
quicker and more completely than 
sulphur colors, and when regen- 
erated and precipitated to the in- 
soluble state again they remain 
more firmly fixed and more re- 
sistant to washing, light, bleach- 
ing, etc. 

Another milestone for vat dye- 
ing was the invention and use of 
sodium hydrosulphite (hydro). 
This reduces them to the leuco 
state cleaner and quicker than the 
primitive and cumbersome fermen- 
tation method formerly used for 
indigo. And in place of the alter- 
nate dipping and air exposure that 
was used, modern conditions de- 
mand quicker and easier regen- 
eration, which requirements sev- 
eral oxidants now fulfill. 
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Attempts to dye these newly in- 
troduced vat dyes, however, were 
beset with many difficulties be- 
cause of the unusual properties of 
the dyes, a clear understanding of 
the properties and careful control 
during dyeings are needed more 


than with any other group of dyes. 


Public demands for these new 
heights of fastness in colored tex- 
tiles led to extensive trials, so 
that now dyeing with vat colors 
has become routine, though there 
are still many problems, 

As with other dyes so far de- 
scribed, the dissolving of vat dye- 
stuffs is a “drug room” operation 
completely separate from’ the 
actual dyeing. So many of them 
have individual properties that it 
is difficult to give even a general 
idea of the quantities and condi- 
tions that produce the best results. 

For practical convenience they 
are classified into groups, each of 
which requires certain amounts of 
caustic soda and hydro, along with 
the proper volume, time, and tem- 
perature relationships. Even then, 
certain ones need special treat- 
ment and care. 

The object is not merely to bring 
them into perfect solution, but to 
do so without loss of color value 
because some dissolved dyes are 
sensitive to temperature, others to 
over-reduction, too much alkali, or 
too long standing before use. 

Another important variable is 
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the condition in which the dye is 
purchased: whether as a paste or 
a powder, whether well dispersed 
or finely ground, and whether the 
tiny dye particles are hard and 
crystalline or soft and amorphous. 
These conditions have a bearing 

not only on the solubility and sta- 

bility but also on the use as pig- 
| ments before solution. 


Preparing Vat Dyes 


To prepare a stock solution, the 
water is brought up to tempera- 
ture in a wood or iron barrel, the 
caustic soda added, and the hydro 
sifted in. The dye is diluted with 
a little water, or the powders are 
pasted and stirred free from 
lumps, and then added to the 
water. After standing for the 
proper interval, the solution is 
then strained into the waiting dye- 
bath. 
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A Robert Yarnell Richie photo. Courtesy, 


“The Pepperell Sheet” 


Long chain warps are dyed with all classes of vat colors. Shown 
here, chain warps being dyed with indigo. 


To illustrate the variation of 
conditions, we list in Fig. 1 the re- 
quirements for each pound* of a 
single strength paste of several 
vats. 

It must be pointed out that these 
chemicals and temperatures are 
for dissolving conditions and not 
the same as those used during dye- 
ing. For instance, the hydron pink 
needs heating almost to a boil to 
reduce it properly to a clear yel- 
low solution, but actually dyes 
strongest at 120 degrees F. 

Other dyes that may dissolve 
easily at 120 degrees F., may be 


dyed at a much higher tempera- 
ture to obtain good penetration. 
In fact, dyeing behavior can be 
controlled over considerable limits 
by temperature manipulation to 
suit particular conditions. Where- 
as trade literature usually classi- 
fies the dyestuffs into hot-, cold-, 
and intermediate-dyeing groups, 
the classification is based on nor- 
mal conditions or those which give 
the best color yield, but experi- 
ence may dictate considerable 
deviation from the recommenda- 
tions. 


Again, groupings are made 
according to the amount of caustic 
and hydro that certain colors 
need: the indigoids and cold- 
dyeing anthraquinones require 
about one to two pounds per 100 
gallons each in the dyebath, while 
the hot-dyeing group needs as 
much as four to five pougds. Cer- 
tain special ones need as much as 
ten to 15 pounds per 100 gallons. 

The total quantity of the chem- 
icals depends somewhat on the 
strength of the dyeing: for light 
shades amounts equal to the dye- 
stuffs are adequate (but never less 
than one pound per 100 gallons); 
in deeper shades the caustic and 
hydro per volume may be several 
times this amount, but in some in- 
stances may be only one-fourth of 
the dvestuff weight. 


In any case, the caustic and 
hydro should be sufficient to keep 
the dyestuff in solution during all 
the dyeing time, with excess to 
take care of that used up by air 
oxidation during manipulation 
whereby the hydro is gradually 
destroyed, forming acid com- 
pounds that lessen the alkali con- 
centration. If there is a shortage 
of either chemical, the dyestuff 
goes out of solution, the color yield 
drops down, or uneven work re- 
sults. This is often difficult to 
correct. 

A simple way to judge the con- 
dition of the dyebath is to test it 











Anthra Indigoid Hydron Algol P~dron 
FIG. 1. quinone Blue Blue Red Pink 
Blue 
Caustic soda dry (bs..)...... 1 2 3 “a 2 
Hydrosulphite (lbs.) ......... 1 5 6 a 3 
Volume—gallons woes 5 5 5 1.25 1.0 
Temperature °F. ........ 120 160 105 200 
Time—minutes 30 15 5 
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with a piece of indanthrene yellow 
paper, which should turn corn- 
flower blue when dipped into it. 
Titration and observation of the 
color of the reduced dyeings also 
tell much. 


Closed and Open Machines 


It has been mentioned previous- 
ly that closed types of machines 
require less hydro than open types. 
To cite a concrete example, where 
100 pounds of yarn is being dyed, 
the closed machine used 100 gal- 
lons of water in which two pounds 
of hydro lasted for one to two 
hours without trouble. For the 
same poundage, an open machine 
required 24 pounds of hydro to 
keep the same amount of dye in 
solution because of the larger 
volume of liquor and more ex- 
posure to air. 

Certain auxiliary products help 
save hydro when it is used in open 
machines as they take the brunt 
of air-oxidation instead; these are 
well worthy of consideration. 

Besides the preparation of the 
dissolved dye, the estimation of 
the proper amounts of caustic and 
hydro, and the optimum tempera- 
ture to use for either highest color 
yield or best penetrated work, the 
actual dyeing of vat colors needs 
attention to several other impor- 
tant matters. One of these is the 
mixing of colors to obtain certain 
shades. 

The ideal rule in dyeing would 
be to mix dyes having similar 
properties: in affinity, for tem- 
perature, and in amounts of caus- 
tic and hydro needed; but there 
are not enough dyes in each group- 
ing to meet all the requirements 
in working properties, shade, and 
fastness. Dyes of adjacent groups 
are frequently mixed. This may 
not be ideal for all the dyes in the 
mixture, but necessity dictates 
their use together; the shade is 
matched or fastness met, though 
it takes more care on the part of 
the dyer. 

The extremes should be 
avoided: to get a coral shade, it 
would be foolish to use in mixture 
an orange and a pink if the orange 
were a cold-temperature, low- 
caustic, slow-dyeing color, and the 
red a hot-dyeing, strong-caustic, 
rapid-dyeing color. It would be 
safer to have both dyes either 
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similar to the former or to the 
latter; more level work would re- 
sult in either case. 


Preparation for Vats 


In general, yarn to be vat-dyed 
is first thoroughly boiled out with 
soda ash. A wetting agent helps. 
The yarn may then be dried, 
hydro-extracted, or entered in the 
liquor (without the color), which 
has been “sharpened” with an 
addition of caustic and hydro 
(one-fourth pound to one pound 
each per 100 gallons). This de- 
stroys all oxygen present and 
makes the yarn more receptive to 
the reduced dye solution, which 
is next added all at once or in 
several portions as the shade and 
dye properties demand. 

As vat colors dye both rapidly 
and quite completely, standing 
baths are not generally employed 
except for very heavy shades of 
black. This speed in dyeing, 
especially noticeable with the hot- 
dyeing anthraquinone dyes, is a 
disadvantage in that light shades 
are difficult to level. For instance, 
a one-half per cent dyeing of the 
indanthrene blue type will ex- 
haust almost completely in five 
minutes or less. This is less time 
than required for a good distribu- 
tion of the color, whether hand-tub 
or package dyeing. 

With a direct color the dyeing 
can be stretched over a leisurely 
hour. Therefore, the use of the so- 
called retarding agents to hold 
back some of the color is a uni- 
versal practice. Animal glue or 
one of the several sodium lignin 
sulphonates (waste products from 
the paper industry), to the extent 
of one to two per cent or 1-2 
pounds per 100 gallons is com- 
monly used. Several products sold 
by the various chemical manu- 
facturers are also efficient under 
certain conditions with some dye- 
stuffs. Each product must be 
studied for the particular dye or 
dyebath. 

It should be pointed out that 
though levelness results, it is 
sometimes at the sacrifice of some 
color value. All these agents seem 
to act not so much in reducing the 
rate of dyeing as in holding back 
some color while the dyeliquor 
reaches all of the yarn. The dye 
must have time to penetrate the 


hard twist of ply yarns, the tight 
tyings or packings of yarn bundles, 
the more compressed portions of a 
package, the inside of mercerized 
yarns whose surfaces seem more 
active and diffusion of the dye 
within less likely, etc. 

On light shades, where the dye 
cost is frequently less than the 
chemical cost, the color loss is a 
small factor as compared with 
medium shades. With heavy 
shades, such assistants are less 
needed because more dye is left 
in the dyebath, the exhaust is less 
complete, and the dyeing less 
speedy and so the chance of 
levelling is increased. 

For the same reasons, the indi- 
goids and the cold-dyeing types 
are least unlevel-dyeing. They are 
more soluble, the dye goes on and 
comes off easier, so that there is 
constant exchange between the 
dye liquor and the undyed—or less 
dyed — portions. For these, salt 
(common or Glaubers) to the ex- 
tent of 5-25 pounds per 100 gal- 
lons, or twice these amounts, de- 
pending on the depth of shade or 
liquor-to-yarn ratios is actually 
added to hasten the dyeing or to 
increase the exhaustion. 


Pigment Processing 


In the pigment padding of piece 
goods, the undissolved dye is dis- 
tributed evenly over the surface— 
width and length—of the fabric 
before the reduction and subse- 
quent dyeing actually begins; the 
penetration and levelness is much 
better than where the white cloth 
and the dye liquor react until 
some sort of equilibrium is 
reached. Yarn dyers have experi- 
mented with the pigment process 
in hopes of achieving better re- 
sults. The deposition of the pig- 
ment is not easy in the case of 
yarn skeins, but the pigment 
padding methods can be followed 
in the case of beams or in mercer- 
ized sewing thread, though this is 
an extra operation. 

Pigment dyeing of yarn finds its 
greatest use in package work 
where the insoluble dye is grad- 
ually filtered out and evenly dis- 
tributed, if properly dispersed 
dyestuffs are bought or prepared, 
but where precipitation of excess 


(Continued on page 79) 
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on where you place this machine 


Take a look at your wet finishing equip- 
ment—do you have all the machines you 
need and are they in the correct position 
to meet today’s production demands? 


In many mills production is slow, costs 
are high because of wasted labor resulting 
from out-of-date production lines. Butter- 
worth engineers have spent. years study- 
ing this problem of the Textile Industry. 
As a result, improvements have been 
made in production facilities, machines 
have been designed and redesigned to 
minimize or eliminate production short- 
comings. 

Butterworth makes all the machines re- 
quired for fast, modern production — in 
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bleaching, boiling-out, drying, calendering, 
or dyeing. Whether your mill requires a 
single machine or a complete range, you 
can depend on the unique Butterworth 
experience of 127 years of designing and 
building equipment for the wet end of 
Textile Finishing. 


Butterworth engineers are ready to help 
you place new machines or rearrange your 
ptesent ones to increase production, elim- 
inate wasted labor, and make the most 
effective use of available floor space. Write 
us today. 


utterworth 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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color in any part (such .as the 
outer surface) may also result in 
uneven dyeings. Usually, the in- 
soluble vat dye, along with such 
retarding and wetting agents as 
are needed, is circulated for 20-30 
minutes at the best temperature 
for reduction. The caustic and 
hydro is then added and the dye- 
ing proceeds in the normal manner 
with periodic shifting of the flow 
of liquor. 

In this novel method the entire 
dyebath is used for reduction. The 
caustic and hydro are calculated 
on a volume basis. The advantages 
are that it simplifies dyeing pro- 
cedure and utilizes labor to a 
better degree. 

Whatever method is used, addi- 
tions to the dyebath have to be 
carefully made along with more 
caustic and hydro for the increased 
dyeing time; when the shade has 
reached the desired point as in- 
dicated by small samples taken 
and finished, the reduced color 
then on the yarn must be oxidized 
and soaped. Skeins may be simply 
wrung out or squeezed through 
rollers and then hung up to air- 
oxidize; care must be taken to turn 
the skeins occasionally so that no 
liquor drains to the bottom of the 
loops. 


With some colors, such as the 
indanthrene yellow G type, this 
method may be too slow and un- 
certain, so chemical oxidants are 
used. Bichrome and acetic or sul- 
phuric acid (one per cent of each), 
or perborate of soda (two per 
cent) or soda chemic are used to 
a large extent even when no air 
oxidation is practiced because 
they are quicker and more re- 
liable. 

Those colors whose leuco com- 
pounds are relatively insoluble 
may be first rinsed in water some- 
times containing one to two ounces 
of hydro per 100 gallons. This not 
only removes excess liquor but 
also removes some of the caustic. 
Less oxidation agent is needed, 
and cleaner dyeings result. 

The foregoing is especially im- 
portant in package work where 
improper oxidation may spoil an 
otherwise perfect dyeing. Where 
the leuco compound is quite 
soluble in water, an excess of ox- 
idant is needed throughout the 
operation because any place where 
it is used up, conditions equivalent 
to rinsing with water occur. 


Removing Excess Liquor 


In package work, there are two 
methods of removing excess liquor. 





The whole set of packages on the 
spindles may be extracted and 
then put back for oxidation: or. 
where the nature of the dye per- 
mits, a cold water rinse may be 
started from the inside-out and 
the dirty rinse water overflowed 
so not to recirculate it. 

Some dyers favor acid rinses 
after the oxidation to remove ex- 
cess alkali, but a copious rinsing 
may be sufficient for certain yarns 
or shades. All dyers soap the dye- 
ings to fully develop the true 
shade and to attain its maximum 
brightness and fastness. 

Fastness to light is inferior if 
the dye is not fully developed, and 
dirty rather than clean dyeings 
result if this is omitted, also the 
best rub-fastness is achieved, a 
point to watch in deep shades. 
Using a boiling soap for a half 
hour in liquor containing two to 
three pounds of soap, with or with- 
out one pound of soda ash, is 
widely practiced, though other 
detergents and such agents as 
lime-removing phosphates may be 
of distinct help. 

For certain dyes a further treat- 
ment is needed between the ox- 
idation and soaping. Vat khaki and 


(Continued on page 143) 


A stainless steel package dyeing machine. In background, 1! lb. packages of mixed-fiber yarns are shown. 
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NO DEVELOPMENT in textile history has been accepted with greater enthusiasm 
than high-draft in the card room. This is because no other development has 
been able to effect such savings without reducing the quality of product. High- 
dratt roving cuts costs by eliminating from | to 3 operations and theoretically 
maintains quality by doing the right thing at the right time, vamely drafting 
the fibres when they are still untwisted. 
H & B High-Dratt Roving achieves complete practical success in maintain- 
ing quality by careful design and coordination of many small details. 440 
drawings are required for one size of frame. Doing the right thing in the 
a right way is made possible by attention to the LITTLE things that make a 
BIG difference in results. Here are a few of the little things to which we give 
our special attention 
BUILDER. MOTION Chis mechanism is so dependable that no hand adjustments betweer 
doffs are necessary. It automatically eliminates the problem of stretched roving. Neither 
the use of accurately profiled cones alone fa positive belt shipper, nor of other precision 
parts is responsible, but the nbination and coordination of all three. 
Se 
., POSITIVE ROLL WEIGHTING ( Fig This mechanism (plus our scroll condenser 
a eliminates the dat ger t nt 1usage ro ig and also eliminates unauthorized tamper 
ing with weighting Saddle ire notched and- marked for 5 separate stirrup weignting 
Y positions. Once the stirrup is properly located it is impossible to move it without remov 
ing a cap on top of the saddle, which is held in pla by a set screw There are no adjust 
ing screws for the operator to “play” with. Sadd! treamlined for easy cleaning and 
self oiling 
SCROLL CONDENSER (Figs. 3 & 4 Here is a polished performer that grows smoother 
with use. Our Bakelite patented Scroll Condenser eliminates static, prevents flaring and 
spreading of fibres by condensing them into compact slivers without disturbing parallel 
ization, and gives just enough false twist to allow better control in drafting. It comes to 
Lf us as smooth as glass, gets even smoother with use, does not absorb moisture or become 
oats sf 4 sticky, and gives no trouble after long shutdowns 
A 
a ‘ : 1 
YZ Bg FIXED SETTING BETWEEN 2ND AND 3RD ROLLS (Fig. 2 [he distance between the 
SJ second and third rolls, where condensation of fibres takes place, MUST remain constant 
A . ; 
Og Therefore the second and third rolls are set at a fixed distance from each other in a cradle 
7* and the scroll condenser is held in a fixed position between them. Scroll and rolls are , 
t set as One unit. 
Jf ‘¢ . . : 
4 y EASY DISTRIBUTION OF DRAFTS Our Universal Head Gearing Unit permits intermedi- ° 
r a ’ ate draft adjustments without changing the overall draft 
These are only a few of the many “‘little’’ things that make a BIG difference. 
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You can’t grease "em wrong! That’s because 
Reliance Series C Motors are designed and pre- 
—— cision built to eliminate lubrication worries. In 
most uses, these factory-lubricated motors perform 
dependably for years with no additional lubrication. 
Where unusual conditions make occasional 
attention necessary—or if it is your practice to 
lubricate at regular intervals —undergreasing or 
overgreasing can make no difference. Write today 
for Bulletin C-118 which tells how Reliance Series 
C Motors can end your lubrication worries! 
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Cotton Warp Sizing 


By PAUL V. SEYDEL, D. Se. 


Deliquescents—Antiseptics—Weighting Agents 


Article 6 


THE FACT that a certain amount 

of moisture is essential to 
good weaving is well known, and 
does not require any underlining 
at this point. It may however be 
expedient to go into the reasons 
for this effect. 


Deliquescents 


From the sizer’s standpoint, it 
is desirable not only to have the 
necessary moisture in the warp at 
the time it is woven, but also to 
see that during slashing the mois- 
ture content does not become too 
low. A size film which has been 
dried excessively by baking on the 
cylinders will never again regain 
the pliability and flexibility which 
it would have had, had it been 
properly dried. To understand 
this, we have only to examine a 
loaf of bread—which is, after all, 
principally starch containing a 
small amount of fats and other 
chemicals. 


The outside of the loaf, the crust, 
has been excessively baked by ex- 
posure to more heat than the in- 
side. This crust does not have, 
and cannot be made to have by 
addition of moisture, the flexibili- 
ty and elasticity of the inner part 
of the bread. 

In the same way, we must be 
sure that we do not bake the size 
film on the yarn, for tensile 
strength without elasticity and 
flexibility will not give the good 
weaving qualities a warp should 
have. Against the bending due to 
harness movement whip roll, etc., 
the warp must possess elasticity 
and pliability, which are quite as 
important as_ tensile’ strength. 
Bending is also severe where the 
warp interlaces the filling and is 
beat up by the reed. 
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A warp protected by a deliques- 
cent will not bake as readily as one 
not so protected. 
will not only hold more moisture 
in the yarn at room temperature, 
but will keep moisture in also at 
higher temperatures. 

The tensile strength of the yarns 
is also increased by increase in 
the moisture content of the cot- 
ton, as mentioned in the article on 
the composition and properties of 
cotton. It is for this reason that 
for comparison yarn strength tests 
must be always made at a stand- 
ard humidity. 

Increase in moisture will de- 
crease the tendency toward accu- 
mulation of static electricity. This 
is a difficulty generally encoun- 
tered more with rayon than with 
cotton. 

The proper amount of moisture 


Deliquescents 


will increase the flexibility of the 
warp yarns. Even those that have 
been baked will be given better 
flexibility by increasing the mois- 
ture content, but the moisture will 
not help the elasticity of a baked 
film. 

Elongation (which is sometimes 
confused with elasticity) is also 
improved by increase in moisture 
content. Elongation is the amount 
of stretch produced in a yarn be- 
fore it breaks, generally expressed 
in percentage of the length. Elas- 
ticity is that property of the yarn 
which enables it to return to its 
original length, or nearly so, after 
having been stretched. 


Deliquescent Materials 


The number of deliquescent ma- 
terials that may be used in sizing 
is greatly limited by the fact that 
many of the common water-ab- 
sorbing agents are strong acids 
(such as sulfuric acid) or strong _ 
alkalies. Practically all those in 
use are among the class of metal 
chlorides and of polyhydric alco- 


“Mildew must have proper growth conditions to develop. These in- 
clude high moisture content, warmth, lack of ventilation and proper 
pH.” Note moisture controls installed on these cotton slashers. 
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hols. All chlorides are not effec- 
tive, nor are all of the alcohols. 
For instance, sodium chloride, the 
commonest chloride, is practically 
not at all hygroscopic in the pure 
state. 

Chlorides have been subjected 
to exaggerated and undeserved 
criticism of the wildest nature; 
particularly has magnesium chlo- 
ride been represented as the arch 
criminal. It is hardly necessary to 
defend magnesium chloride, be- 
cause, although it has been and 
still is being used in considerable 
quantities abroad, it is not used 
extensively in this country. 

There are, among other chlo- 
rides, some with more stability 
that have all the qualities and none 
of the alleged dangers. Magne- 
sium chloride is the least stable 
of the commercial chlorides. 

Chlorides have been accused by 
thoughtless writers, and especial- 
ly by dodgers of responsibility, 
with the crime of disassociating at 
high temperature and of tender- 
ing the warp. Any temperature 
that will disassociate the deliques- 
cent chlorides used and mixed with 
starch, with which they form a 
sort of combination, will long be- 
fore have ruined the warp any- 
way. The little additional damage 
the chloride could do, does not 
need to be considered. 

The reports by the English in- 
vestigators, Hubner and Malwin, 
quoted in the article on cotton, 
show the negligible effect of these 
salts on cotton at temperatures or- 
dinarily encountered. In addition, 
this is measured in concentra- 
tions of 1% salt. The amount of 
size compound put on the warp is 
of the order of 1% with the usual 
formulas in most mills. Consider- 
ing that this may have at the most 
10% of chlorides, this means that 
only 0.1% of chlorides are put on 
the yarn, an amount far below 
those shown to be safe. 

Extensive experiments were car- 
ried on by Harold Bunger and the 
author, with collaboration of Pro- 
fessor C. A. Jones at the Georgia 
School of Technology. Conclusion 
was arrived at that chlorides in 
such concentrations as are being 
used by capable chemists in warp 
sizing cause a definite improve- 
ment in tensile strength. There is 
nothing fundamentally bad in na- 





ture, but what misuse makes it so. 
Chlorides, like anything else used 
to excess, are harmful. Even wa- 
ter, one of nature’s greatest gifts 
to man, must be used in modera- 
tion. 

These chlorides have long been 
used in England and continental 
Europe for weighting cloth in 
amounts from ten to fifty times 
those used in slashing, without 
experiencing difficulties. Cotton is 
subjected to much more strenuous 
chemical treatment in bleaching 
and dyeing than the small amount 
of chlorides used in sizing could 
possibly subject it to. 

Walter A. Nivling, on pages 67 
and 68 of his book on starches, 
after stating that deliquescents add 
strength and suppleness to every 
size formula and are essential in- 
gredients, goes on to say: “The 
statement that calcium and zinc 
chlorides are harmful has_ been 
passed without justification. This 
is unfortunate because it may dis- 
courage the use of very useful sub- 
stances.” 

The critics of chlorides should 
find their answer in the fact that 
practically all the important man- 
ufacturers of sizing compounds 
have used these materials for many 
decades to size billions of vards of 
high grade goods, without a com- 
plaint which was directly trace- 
able to them. Certainly if they 
had these defects, they would have 
been long ago dropped from usage. 

Magnesium Chloride, (MgCl). 
Needle-shaped crystals containing 
51% of water of crystallization. 
Magnesium chloride exists in many 
springs and in sea water. It oc- 
curs in large quantities in the 
mineral called carnallite. It has 
no antiseptic value: it is simply a 
deliquescent. It has been used in 
considerable quantities, especially 
as a deliquescent in conjunction 
with weighting materials such as 
china clay. 

Calcium Chloride, (CaCl.). Cal- 
cium chloride is found in the wa- 
ter of springs and rivers. and con- 
sequently in sea water. It is also 
very widespread in nature and is a 
natural ingredient of vegetable 
matter, including cotton. Its main 
source is as a by-product of the 
manufacture of sodium carbonate 
by the Solvay process. Commer- 
cial calcium chloride in air satur- 
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ated with moisture will absorb 
more than its own weight of water, 
and will retard very considerably 
the evaporation of water of its 
solutions. 

Zinc Chloride. (ZnCl,). Zinc 
chloride is obtained by chemical 
treatment of zinc scraps. The crude 
solution is treated with sodium 
carbonate and mixed with bleach- 
ing powder to precipitate iron and 
manganese. The clear solution is 
siphoned off and boiled down in 
enameled iron pots. The evapora- 
tion is continued until a tempera- 
ture of nearly 470°F. is reached. 
Before the fused mass solidifies, 
it is run into steel drums which 
are immediately sealed. 

It is interesting to observe that 
a temperature of about 450 to 
500°F is used to obtain fusion 
without decomposition, and yet 
some writers claim that hydrochlo- 
ric acid is produced during singe- 
ing in sufficient quantities to in- 
jure the cloth. If the whole cloth 
were heated above 500°F in the 
singeing process, the cloth would 
be ruined anyway. 

Zinc chloride is a white or gray- 
ish-white mass or powder with a 
specific gravity of 2.9. It is highly 
hygroscopic and deliquescent, an 
excellent permanent antiseptic. 
germicide, disinfectant and de- 
odorant. 

Glycerin, Glycerol (C.H.(OH).) 
A colorless deliquescent liquid 
boiling at 290°C, should burn com- 
pletely upon incineration and 
leave no ashes. Fatty oils and fats 
are glycerides, the result of com- 
bination of fatty acids and glycer- 
in. Through saponification in- 
volving the addition of water, the 
glycerides yield glycerin, a triva- 
lent alcohol. It is a by-product 
produced at soap factories. 

At ordinary temperature, glyc- 
erin does not volatilize. In a so- 
lution of glycerin and water, at the 
boiling point of water, a good deal 
is carried off by water vapors. The 
chief objections to glycerin are: 
The high cost compared to its 
comparatively low efficiency and 
the fact that by increasing the 
surface tension of a liquid, it 
causes a colloidal mixture to be 
very likely to foam excessively. 

Several substitutes for glycerine 
which are chemically similar or- 
ganic compounds with approxi- 
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The alert technician in the illustration is censoring film—the strength of film in Sinclair 
industrial lubricants designed for protection of your valuable machinery. 


These tests prove that Sinclair lubricants 
have the film strength to keep moving metal 
parts separated under extreme temperature 
and pressure conditions. With the SAE film 
strength test machine, skilled laboratory 
technicians check constantly, reject sub- 
standard product, assure you of essential 
protection. 

Every batch of lubricant in process gets an 
equally careful check for other all-important 
qualities. Constant research by Sinclair 
assures you of the benefits of new develop- 


ments in film strength...and in all other 
prime lubricant qualities. 








Sinclain “Textile Lubricants 


LILY WHITE OILS 
For Spindles 


NO-DRIP LUBRICANTS 
For Coulier Motion 
Rocker Arms, Gear and Camshaft Bearings, 
and Half-speed Shock Absorbers 
RUBILENE 


For Air Compressor and Vacuum Pumps 


COMMANDER OILS 


For General Mill Lubrication 


BEARING GREASE AF 


For Anti-Friction Bearings 





SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY + 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 
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mately the same properties may 
be obtained. The most common of 
these is diethylene glycol, which 
is used also as an anti-freeze agent. 
Glucose has been used to substi- 
tute for glycerine but does not 
have its strong hygroscopic prop- 
erties; in addition, it is a good 
medium for mildew development. 
Antiseptics 

The materials which are includ- 
ed in size mixtures furnish excel- 
lent food for the organisms pro- 
ducing mildew. Mildew or mold 


are the terms for a large variety 
of fungus growths which occur on 


ately dried, the growth can be 
stopped before damage to the cot- 
ton occurs, and the discolorations 
can be removed by bleaching. 

Mildew must have proper 
growth conditions to develop. 
These include high moisture con- 
tent (more than 9% in the cloth), 
warmth, lack of ventilation, and 
proper pH. It has been shown 
that soap may increase tendency of 
wool to mildew because it pro- 
duces a favorable pH for mildew 
growth. These conditions are all 
that are necessary, for mildew 
spores are always present in the 
air. 





“The disinfectant, preservative or antiseptic used must be sufficiently 

non-volatile so that it will not be carried away by the steam de- 

veloped in drying. It must be compatible with the size mix and 
have no effect on dyes or on cotton.” 


organic matter, or for the colora- 
tions produced by these fungi. 
These minute plants are known to 
biologists in several thousand va- 
rieties and in all colors of the rain- 
bow. Under the microscope, the 
growths usually found on cloth 
look furry, with the hairs grow- 
ing out from small knobby spores. 

Generally, mildew attacks only 
the size film itself, for pure cot- 
ton does not furnish food except 
for the most hardy types, under 
very favorable growth conditions. 
As a rule mildew may be identi- 
field by its characteristic musty 
odor. If this odor is noticed soon 
enough, and the cloth is immedi- 


It has been shown that the mois- 
ture in the surrounding air has 
more effect on mildew growth 
than that in the cloth. However, 
under normal storage conditions, 
with cloth packed in bales or on 
rolls where no ventilation is ob- 
tained in the package, the air be- 
tween the cloth layers may become 
quite saturated if the cloth is 
damp, so that growth. may occur, 
even though the warehouse is fair- 
ly dry. Several days to several 
weeks are required for develop- 
ment of mold growths, depending 
on conditions. 


As far as the protection ofthe 
size mix itself is concerned, over- 
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night storage, while not advisable 
from the standpoint of deteriora- 
tion of starch viscosity and film- 
forming properties, will not gen- 
erally result in mold formation 
Mold usually requires several days 
to get started. And if the size is 
kept hot, as it should be, the mold 
spores will be killed by tempera- 
tures over 165°F. 

Mildew-proofing agents are test- 
ed in the laboratory by inoculat- 
ing cloth impregnated with them 
with cultures of molds. . The in- 
oculated cloth is stored for several 
days to two weeks in the presence 
of moisture, preferably on an agar 
plate, and at favorable tempera- 
ture conditions in the dark. Visual 
examination, evidence of odor, or 
decrease in breaking strength may 
be used to determine effectiveness 
of the treatment. 

Mildew may result where ex- 
cessive amounts of deliquescent 
are used, attracting and holding 
more than the safe content of mois- 
ture. 

While it is theoretically possible 
to add enough mildew-proofing 
agent to the size to prevent mold 
growth under all storage condi- 
tions, it is not economically feas- 
ible. The better agents are rather 
expensive, and since in most cases 
the size is removed before the 
cloth is finished, it is advisable to 
use only enough to take care of 
the normal variations in storage 
conditions. Although mildew can 
grow in cloth with a moisture con- 
tent of 9% or lower, its growth is 
very slow under these conditions. 
and a small percentage of agent 
will prevent it. 

It is not necessary to have 
enough antiseptic to kill the spores, 
but only to prevent them from 
growing. 

An excellent discussion of mil- 
dew-resistant treatments for .fab- 
rics, giving tables showing the ef- 
fectiveness of many agents inves- 
tigated by the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics, may be found in 
Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, Vol. 33, p 538 (Mildew-Re- 
sistant Treatments on Fabrics, Fur- 
ry, Robinson and Humfeld). 

The disinfectant, preservative, 
or antiseptic used must be suffi- 
ciently non-volatile so that it will 
not be carried away by the steam 
developed in drying. It must be 
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compatible with the size mix and 
have no effect on dyes or on cot- 
ton. It should be odorless, color- 
less and stable. It should be non- 
toxic and non-irritant for those 
who must handle the goods. Sev- 
eral of the agents found in gen- 
eral use are: 

Phenol, Carbolic Acid, (C,H,OH). 
White crystals with a melting point 
of 42°C; powerful objectionable 
odor. Phenol boils at 180°C; it is a 
powerful antiseptic, but is vola- 
tile and cannot be considered per- 
manent. 

Cresylic Acid, (C,H,(CH,)OH). A 
liquid with a strong characteristic 
odor, being a mixture of meta, or- 
tho and para-cresol. The boiling 
point is between 185 and 203°C. 
This is less soluble in water than 
carbolic acid, and a more power- 
ful antiseptic. Redeal gives as co- 
efficient 3.7 compared to phenol. 
Cresylic acid has the same virtues 
and objections as phenol. 

Salicylic Acid, (C,H,(OH)COOH). 
It occurs in many plants, especial- 
ly as a methyl] ester in the essence 
of wintergreen, traces of which 
exist in most wines. Made on a 
commercial scale from coal tar 
intermediates. Slender white crys- 
tals, used as a preservative and as 
a basis of azo dyes. Iron salts pro- 
duce an intense coloration, mak- 
ing it advisable to use in white 
fabrics. Although it has very good 
preservative qualities, its vapor 
tension is too considerable to make 
its use advisable where a perma- 
nent antiseptic is desired if the 
material is exposed to either heat, 
moisture or air. 

Salicylanilide, (C,H (OH)CONHC, 
H,). This product is used quite 
widely as a textile antiseptic. It is 
more expensive than salicylic acid, 
but more effective and less vola- 
tile. 

Sodium Pentachlorophenate. 
(C,C1,ONa). One of the many 
chlorophenol derivatives that are 
used for antiseptics and disinfec- 
tants, Effective, non - volatile, 
strong odor. Used in finishing in a 
two-bath process with lead acetate 
to produce the insoluble lead salt, 
which is more resistant to washing 
than the sodium salt. 

Dihydroxyhexachlorodipheny]- 
methane, (HOC,HC1.),.CH.). A pow- 
erful antiseptic, usually applied as 
the sodium salt. Non-volatile, low 


toxicity, odor not objectionable. 
Not satisfactory in acid solutions. 

Benzoic Acid. (C,H,COOH), is an 
organic acid and occurs in gums 
and fruits. Produced synthetically 
from Toluol, a coal tar derivative, 
it is volatile even at 100°C., al- 
though it boils only at 249°C. It 
sublimes readily into beautiful lus- 
trous leaflets. It is a powerful an- 
tiseptic but shares with other or- 
ganic antiseptics a tendency to be 
too readily carried off by steam 
for use in sizing. 

Formaldehyde, (CH,O), has also 
been advocated. It is readily de- 
composed by heat and quite vola- 
tile. It is a gas of characteristic 
odor of which water dissolves up 
to 52%. Although a powerful an- 
tiseptic, it is very objectionable in 
the slasher room, as it is extreme- 
ly volatile and its presence dis- 
turbs operators. It is of no prac- 
tical value as a sizing ingredient. 

Boric Acid, (BO,H,). This acid 
exhibits itself as white flakes, unc- 
tuous to the touch. It is powerful 
as restraining bacteria, but it must 
be remembered that 100 gallons of 
water evaporated as steam carries 
2.8 pounds of boric acid. 

Zinc Sulphate, (ZnSO,). White 
crystals; has strong metallic taste; 
freely soluble in water: it is also 
antiseptic, but not equal to zinc 
chloride, and especially lacks the 
hygroscopic value of the chloride. 

Zinc Chloride, (ZnCl,). This salt, 
already mentioned under deli- 
quescents, besides being hygro- 
scopic, is a powerful, useful and 
permanent antiseptic, used suc- 
cessfully and extensively in siz- 
ing. Percy Bean, the British tex- 
tile expert, says on page 619 of his 
book on the “Chemistry and Prac- 
tice of Sizing’: “There is no doubt 
that the manufacturer is respon- 
sible for the matter of liability, 
when the cloth has mildewed. if 
it does not contain sufficient zinc 
chloride.” 

Zinc Naphthenate. A powerful 
antiseptic, permanent, but having 
a disagreeable odor. 

Some copper salts, especially 
copper naphthenate, have very 
powerful effects as antiseptics 
against mold. Their color and their 
catalytic action, however, make 
them undesirable under most con- 
ditions. 

Sodium Silicofluoride. This is a 


powerful permanent antiseptic, 
having no color, odor, and chemi- 
cally comparatively inactive. Its 
main drawback is its very slight 
water solubility and difficulty of 
emulsifying. 

Many mercury compounds are 
available for use, fulfilling most 
of the requisites of a good anti- 
septic, except for their very high 
toxicity. For this latter reason 
alone, their use is not recommend- 
ed. 

Cadmium soaps have been found 
to be quite effective in a two- 
bath finish. They are stable, odor- 
less, and colorless. They would 
be very difficult to remove on de- 
sizing. 

There are hundreds of antisep- 
tics available on the market to- 
day, but no single one has all the 
desirable properties of the perfect 
antiseptic. One must simply con- 
sider the conditions under which 
it is to be used, and select the one 
best suited to his purpose. 


Weighting Materials 


Weighting materials will be 
mentioned only briefly. The prac- 
tice of weighting warps on the 
slasher has practically been dis- 
continued in this country and nev- 
er had the importance that it en- 
joyed in England and Europe. So- 
called “heavy” size formulas these 
days generally mean a maximum 
of 15% size, whereas the weight- 
ing that has been practiced in 
England in the past has added 
from thirty to two hundred per 
cent on the weight of the warp. 

This weighting was done prin- 
cipally with the help of such ma- 
terials as china clay, talcum or 
French chalk, barytes or barium 
sulfate, calcium sulfate, magne- 
sium sulfate, and sodium sulfate. 
Chloride and apparatine gums 
made from starches helped to ob- 
tain the adhesiveness that was 
necessary to hold the weighting 
agent on the yarn. Zinc chloride 
was a popular ingredient, giving a 
better starch gum acting as well 
as an antiseptic and a hygroscopic 
agent, in addition to adding weight 
itself. 

China clay was probably the 
most widely used weighting agent, 
due to its ability to mix readily in 


(Continued on page 147) 
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Change to Paper Tube Spinning Quickly 
With Your Present Spindles! 
Here you see the larger package produced by 


| 
| | paper tube spinning on the new Joanna Aluminum Investigate the many advantages of converting your pres- 
| 
| 
} 








Adapter compared with conventional warp package. ent spindles to paper tube spinning (straight or tapered 
bobbins) with the Joanna Adapter. Your spinning will be 
improved immediately, because the bobbins will be driven 
correctly —from the top. You will get up to 40% more yarn 


/ 


per bobbin, and doff them every ten hours in most cases, 
oe instead of every six hours and twenty minutes for the old 
* wooden type. 


Your saving in doffing and spooling alone can pay you 
30% annually on your investment in converting with the 
Joanna Adapter. You will also effect other savings by 
eliminating waste on the spoolers and reducing ends down 
as much as 50° an hour. 


The application of the Joanna Adapter to your spindles 
(made to your own specifications for the particular condi- 
tions in your mill) usually does not exceed $1.50 per spin- 
dle. This cost includes the Adapter and the complete re- 
working of your present spindles to extremely accurate 
dimensions. The Adapter is now being used by Joanna 
Textile Mills Co., Goldville, S. C. and other leading mills. 


We invite you to try the Joanna Adapter on 
one frame and compare the improved results. 
Send samples of your spindles for quotation. 


* Patent Pending 
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DURING the late war a program 

termed “Job Instructor Train- 
ing,” was made available to in- 
dustry by The Training-Within 
Industry Section of the War Man- 
power Commission. This program 
was designed to aid in breaking in 
and training new employees 
through the application of short, 
intensive, recognized principles of 
instruction. 

A part of this program entailed 
an analysis of each job to develop 
an outline of the information to be 
taught the new employee. This 
outline was called the “Job Break- 


DRAPER LOOM FIXING 


By BEN H. CRAWFORD 
Southeastern Engineering Company 


Article 16 


down” and was divided into two 
sections—‘“Steps in the Operation” 
and “Necessary Information.” 
The following breakdown of the 
several major loom motions will 
apply generally but not necessarily 
specifically to any particular mill. 
Each mill should develop break- 
downs to fit its own specific needs 


for looms, attachments, and set- 
tings required to weave the type 
of fabrics being made. 

Some loom men will not agree 
with some of the settings and pro- 
cedures outlined in the following 
breakdowns. This is to be expect- 
ed as the author has yet to find 
even two loom fixers who agree 
as to how all of the various parts 
and motions of the loom should be 
set. Thus, these breakdowns are 
not hard and fast rules to follow, 
but instead may provide a pattern 
for the mill to use in developing 
its own instructions. 


Picking Motion: Assembling and Setting 


Steps in the Operation 


I. Assemble pick cam. 


ae 
7 


slightly. 
3. Bolt pick point to cam rim. 


Bolt halves of hub around cam shaft. A. 
2. Position cam rim on hub and tighten 


Necessary Information 


Shoulder on hub toward center of loom. 
Low side of rim toward center of loom. 


3. Fit point flush with rim. Prevents exces- 
sive wear on rim. 


Allows for minor adjustments of cam with- 


out loosening and turning hub on cam 





Bearing resting on bearing seat in extreme 


backward position. 





resting on bearing seat and 


against flange on pick shaft. 








4. Run adjusting screw out to its full limit and 4. 
tighten jam nut. 
shaft. 
5. Set cam rim against adjusting screw lug 5. 
and tighten securely. 
II Attach and set pick shaft and bearings. II. 
1. Position back bearing and tighten slightly. 1. 
2. Insert pick shaft. 2. 
3. Position front bearing and tighten slightly. 3. Bearing 
4 Tighten bearings and test shaft for binding. 4. 
5. Set adjusting screw in front bearing and 5. 
tighten jam nut. 
6. Attach pick ball to pick shaft. 6. 
7. Check pick shaft stop for 1/16” clearance y 2 
from loomside. 
8. Attach pick arm to pick shaft. 8. 
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Shaft must work freely; remove bearings 
and file shoulders on bearing face to pre- 
vent binding only at instructor’s direction. 
Against flange on loom end. Prevents for- 
ward movement of bearing. 

Should turn freely on stud. 

With cam turned to give ball highest lift, 
pick ball should clear pick point 4%”. This 
setting holds pick ball close to pick cam 
for entire revolution of cam. File pick 
shaft stop only at instructor’s direction. 
With bolt in center of adjusting slot. 
Necessary power adjustments are to be 
made from this setting. 


stn cnt 
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Sheave to 


Transmit 
1400 


Horsepower ‘ 


ALL ON THE TEXROPE LINE for the dest 
C in V-belt engineering and V-belt equip- 
ment, That has been true for 22 years — ever 
since Allis-Chalmers originated the Multiple 
V-belt drive for industry. 

Back of every Texrope installation — from 
fractional horse power V-belts that manufac- 
turers put on washers, air-compressors or wa- 
ter systems—to the biggest V-belt drives ever 
designed and successfully applied—stands the 


: 


t 





finest V-belt engineering talent in the world. 
There's no substitute for this vast experi- 
ence and tremendous fund of knowledge. It 

is reflected in every Texrope product. 
What do you need...a few V-belts and 
sheaves — or a daring new application of the 
multiple V-belt principle? Call on the Tex- 
rope line! Equipment and engineering help 
are as close as your nearest A-C sales office or 

dealer, ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE. 
A 2187 





TEXROPE 
.. Greatest 


Name in 
V-Belt Drives 


eos 


“Super 7” V-BELTS 
Five Types — Sizes 
to suit every power 
transmission job, 





Texsteel, Texdrive, 
“Magic-Grip” 
— sheaves in a full 
range of sizes, 

grooves, 







“Vari-Pitch” 
SHEAVES 
Exact variations in 
speed, stationery or 

motion control. 





SPEED 
CHANGERS 
Speed variations up 
to 375% at the turn 

of a crank, 


QP 


ENGINEERING 
Finest V-Belt engi- 
neering talent in the 
world—at your call. 









TEXROPE “Super 
7” V-Belts result 
from the cooperative 
research of two great 
companies — Allis- 
Chalmers and B. F. 
Goodrich. They are 
sold only by A-C. 


to Indust 
THAT mee? 


7 \\ America Great g 
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Steps in the Operation 


Necessary Information 


Parallel foot, block, tongue and shoe, shell 
and spring assembly, heel strap, heel bolts 
and washers, and picker stick. 


To bottom of well. Should fit tightly. 
Flush with rocker shaft bearing. Flat sur- 


Strap, spring, shell, bolt and bushing 


Use sufficient tension to bring picker 
stick to back of box after loom picks. 

So that parallel shoe fits and works flush 
with foot throughout stroke of picker 


a. Shoe working correctly on surface of 


b. Picker stick not binding in picker stick 
guide. Face of stick at right angle cen- 


c. Correct tension on heel spring. 


So that bottom of long lug is 742” above 
top of heel bolt. This setting is permanent. 
Power adjustments made with pick arm. 
1%” clearance between face of block and 
pick arm stud. This setting prevents un- 





Allows pick ball to ride full width of cam. 


Enough to prevent cam slipping. 

Until pick ball is given highest lift. 

Stroke is measured from back side of stick 
to outside of end lay plate while stick is 








III. Assemble and set parallel motion. III, 
1. Place parallel block in parallel foot. # 
2. Attach parallel foot to rocker shaft and 2: 
tighten slightly. face up. 
3. Assemble heel spring attachment and bolt 3. 
to parallel foot. 
4. Position parallel shoe, tongue, and picker 4, —— 
stick, and insert heel bolt. 
5 Position heel strap and washers on heel 5. Use jam nut 
bolt and tighten bolt. 
6. Adjust tension on heel spring. 6. 
7. Set parallel foot. 7. 
stick. 
8. Check motion. 8. 
foot. 
ter of loom. 
IV. Attach lug assembly and power strap. IV. 
1. Attach power strap to picker stick. l. 
2. Position and set short lug and lug block. 2. 
due wear on block. 
3. Position long lug and tighten slightly. 3. 
V. Setting stroke on picker stick. Vv. 
1. Move pick cam hub against cam shaft 1 
bearing. 
2. Tighten cam slightly. Zs 
3. Turn crank shaft. 3. 
4. Adjust long lug until stroke of picker stick 4. 
is 714”. 
in forward position. 
5. Tighten long lug. So. 
6. Loosen pick cam. 6. —— 
VI. Setting pick cam. VI. 
1. Turn crank shaft of loom to top center. 1 
2. Apply loom brakes. 2 


‘ 


To prevent crank shaft from slipping. 





AT THE REQUEST of many readers, Many individual subscribers al- 


key men notify editor “Textile Indus- 





plans are being made to pub- 
lish in book form the series of ar- 
ticles on “Draper Loom Fixing” by 
Ben H. Crawford. The series began 
in the July 1945 issue and has three 
more installments to run in the maga- 
zine. Printing facilities permitting, 
the book will be available as the last 
installment appears in the magazine. 





ready have requested copies of the 
book when it is available, and weav- 
ing mills have signified intention to 
purchase the book for distribution to 
key men and loom fixers. 

A limited supply of the books will 
be published. It is suggested that 
mill men who plan to purchase the 
books in quantity for distribution to 
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tries”, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga., so that orders may be filled. 
This series covers in detail all mo- 
tions of the loom, is profusely illus- 
trated, and contains information on 
increasing life of supplies, reducing 
seconds, and improving quality. It 
already has been found useful by both 
experienced fixers and learners. 
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VII. Boxing Shuttle. 
1. 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 


14, 


~ 
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Steps in the Operation 


Turn pick cam until pick ball is in cup of 
cam. 


Tighten pick cam securely. 


Remove all burrs and rough places from 
binder and binder leather. 


Tallow binder leather. 


Assemble binder parts and position on rear 
of lay end plate. 
Turn hole in steel eccentric to back center. 


Insert stove bolt through box back. binder, 
lay end plate and tighten. 

Check and remove rough places from 
leather on front box plate. 

Inspect bottom of lugs on front box plate 
for burrs, etc. 


Tallow box front leather. 


Attach box plate to lay end plate. 

Push shuttle into mouth of box. 

Adjust position of front box plate at mouth 
of box. 


Push shuttle all way into box. 
Adjust outside end of front box plate. 


Test setting by moving shuttle in and out 
of box by hand. 


VIII. Attaching Picker. 


Bore picker. 
Trim rough places from picker. 


Place picker on top of stick and tap loop 
lightly to start. 

Drive picker on stick from loop end to 
about %” above lay end plate. 


Push shuttle into box. 


Test picker for parallel on back of stroke. 


Necessary Information 


3. Have cam hub against cam shaft bearing. 


4. Any movement of crank shaft toward back 
center should cause picker stick to begin 
stroke. 


1. Use sharp knife. Replace binders having 
enlarged bushing holes or badly worn 
leather. 

2. Rub tallow well into leather. Wipe off ex- 
cess. 

3. Fiber bushing, steel eccentric bushing, and 
binder. 

4. This position allows for widest box open- 
ing. 

5. Use lock and flat washer. 


6. Rough places cause filling to hang 
especially on battery end. 

7. Burrs, etc., should be removed with file. 
Box plate should fit square on lay end 
plate so when shuttle is in box it contacts 
full width of leather. 

8. Rub tallow well into leather. Wipe off ex- 
cess. 

9. Tighten slightly. 

10. 

11. So that shuttle does not bind between 
front box plate and box back. Binding will 
cause the loom to slam. 





12. 

13. Both the binder and the front box plate 
must be adjusted so that knurl of shuttle 
tracks center of picker stick guide for en- 
tire stroke of stick. 

14. Knurl of shuttle should track center of 
guide without binding in box. When en- 
tering shuttle box, the shuttle should con- 
tact box front leather and binder leather at 


same time. 





VIII. Worn parts of parallel motion should be 
replaced as they may prevent picker be- 
ing paralleled correctly. 


1. In center of face of picker to depth of 44”. 
Do not cut bottom of picker, only trim 
rough places. 


3. Do not batter loop. 


4. Use 34 wrench on top of loop. Driving from 
loop end prevents stretching. Size of shut- 
tle determines depth to which picker is 
driven. Picker must not drag on lay end 
plate. This will cause seconds, slamming, 
and will cut the picker. 

5. Shuttle flat on lay end plate with picker 
stick against lay end strap. 

6. Knurl of shuttle should fit exactly into 
hole in picker when set correctly. 
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CYLINDER TEMPERATURE CONTRO PANEL ” 


FOR MULTIPLE-CYLINDER SLASHERS™ 


BARBER- COLMAN 


All functions of slasher operation are accurately controlled 






by rugged, dependable units of Barber-Colman automatic 
electric controls — designed and manufactured by Barber- 
Colman Company whose engineering, laboratory, and pro- 
duction facilities have served the textile industry for more 
than forty-five years. Call or write your nearest Barber- 


Colman branch office for engineering assistance. 


TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROLS 


Barber-Colman field engineers will also be glad to advise you 
in the selection of automatic electric temperature and humid- 
ity control equipment for heating, ventilating, and air condi- 


tioning systems throughout the textile mill. 











Poorkor-Colman Company 


45 YEARS EXPERIENCE SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
ROCKFORD 80STON GREENVILLE GREENSBORO ATLANTA 





Write for these Booklets 








ILLEINOIEIS Mmassacnuserrs south CAROLINA NORTH CAROLINA GEORGIA 
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8. Test picker on front of stroke. 8. 


9. Parallel picker by use of parallel screw. 9. 
(Position of picker on stick may have to be 
changed slightly if picker is greatly out 


of parallel.) 


10. Check parallel of picker throughout stroke 10. 


Steps in the Operation 


Test picker for parallel during stroke by 
pulling stick and shuttle forward. 










~ 


rectly. 


Necessary Information 


Picker may rise slightly higher than knurl 
of shuttle in center of stroke when set cor- 


Point of shuttle knurl should be 1/32” be- 


low center of hole in picker when set cor- 


rectly. 


Running in on screw raises picker on 
front of stroke while lowering on back of 
stroke. Running out on screw lowers pick- 


er on front while raising on back of stroke. 


after using parallel screw. apply. 
11. Tighten jam nut on parallel screw. 11. 
out. 
12. Attach picker to stick with picker screw. 12. 


Numbers 6, 7 and 8 (foregoing) should now 
Tighten heel bolt if screw has been run 


Place screw in back of picker. Run screw 


head in until flush with body of picker. 


Assembling and setting instructions for other loom motions will appear in an early issue. 


Saponification of Acetate Rayon 


Presented by South-Central Section in Intersectional 
contest at A.A.T.C.C. Jubilee Convention 


DURING the last 25 years many 

acetate rayon fabrics have 
been dyed by means of saponifi- 
cation and the use of direct cot- 
ton colors. A study made in 1935 
or 1936 of discharge printed crepes 
having an acetate warp and vis- 
cose filling showed a definite lack 
of control of the _ saponification 
process as it was then being car- 
ried out. 

For example, whereas the nor- 
mal acetyl content of cellulose 
acetate rayon is 39.25%, it was 
found that four pieces of fabric 
from one finishing plant were sap- 
onified to different degrees rang- 
ing from 18.3 to 30% acetyl con- 
tent. Further inquiry showed that 
there were just about as many va- 
riations in the saponification proc- 
ess and the agents used as there 
were finishers. 

Although the saponification re- 
action itself is a simple one in- 
volving the splitting of an ester by 
a hydrolyzing agent, there are 
many variables which affect the 
speed and extent of the reaction 
with a resultant effect on the dye- 
ing properties and fabric proper- 
ties of the finished goods. An in- 
vestigation was undertaken to 
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study the effect of some of these 
variables on the saponification re- 
action and to determine the op- 
timum conditions for saponifying 
cellulose acetate so as to obtain 
the desired extent of saponifica- 
tion in the shortest possible time 
and with a maximum of control 
over the reaction. 


Caustic Soda Used 


Preliminary experiments indi- 
cated that caustic soda would be 
the best reagent to use for the 
purpose of this study, since it could 
be easily handled, easily titrated, 
and the reaction was rapid. Also 
it was found that the use of sodium 
hydroxide alone was conducive to 
surface saponification which is 
generally desirable. 

Preliminary tests demonstrated 
the great rapidity with which the 
saponification reaction takes place 
at temperatures ranging from 49 
to 83°C. with an excess of alkali 
present. Most commercial proc- 
esses attempt to saponify the cel- 
lulose acetate approximately 10%. 
At 83° C. and at 72°C., this point 
is passed in less than one minute, 
which means that any process em- 
ploying an excess of alkali and 


high temperatures would be very 
difficult to control. 

Next, four series of tests were 
run in which the amount of caus- 
tic soda was varied from 2% to 
100% based on the weight of the 
cellulose acetate. Temperatures of 
49°, 59°, 72°, and 83°C. were ad- 
hered to, and for each series the 
time was held constant. These 
tests showed that with a fairly 
high concentration of caustic there 
is little effect on the acetate at 
temperatures below 59°C., but at 
higher temperatures the reaction 
begins almost at once. 

Curves were plotted which may 
be used in selecting the proper 
conditions of time, temperature, 
and concentration so as to obtain 
the desired amount of saponifica- 
tion most economically and with 
the greatest possible control. The 
percent saponification obtained 
when using 10% caustic soda on 
the weight of the cellulose acetate 
at different times and tempera- 
tures is shown below. 


2 5 10 20 
Temp. Min. Min. Min. Min. 
49°C. 0.0 0.0 0.0 2.9 
59°C. 0.0 0.0 0.0 y Pl 
72°C. 1.4 ye 8.4 11.2 
83°C. sai 2.4 8.8 16.4 


(Continued on page 145) 
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CLINTON INDUSTRIES, svc. 
Clinton, Towa 


QUALITY + UNIFORMITY + SERVICE 
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High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Westera 
Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam ll ' , 
and by-product coal from Wise Medium volatile, high fusion 
County, Va., on the Interstate coking coal for by-product and 


High grade gas, by-product and 
RODA steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 
High grade gas, by-product, 
CER steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 





Railroad. steam use from Wyoming Co., 
— W.Va., on Virginian Ry. 
A laboratory controlled prod- >, bet 
uct blended to meet exacting = ly — oh and a 7 “Wis. 
. _F PA and domestic coal from Wis- 
GREMD stoker requirements. From Vial coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 


Wise County, Va., on the Inter- mtuciy 7 
sone Riitendd. Kentuck) on the L. & N. Railroad. 


— 


j Unexcelled Steaming Coal from 

Roda and Stonega from Wise (CHARMCO) the Fire Creek Seam in Green- 

C 0 K E County, Va., and Connellsville brier County, W. Va., originat- 
Coke from Pennsylvania. ing on the N.F.&G. R.R. 

ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


Our personnel with the experience gained through nes and varied 
marketing activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


Genera! Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
Branches: " 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C.. CINCINNATI 


DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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How OTHER MEN Manage 






EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

In answering CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7792, whose article entitled “(Com- 
ments on Variation and Drafting”’ 
appeared in the September issue of 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES (formerly 
CoTTon), I wish to commend him 
for his long, interesting article de- 
scribing the variation in thickness 
of the sliver or strand. Of course, 
his article is all theory, which is 
opposed to practice, and no prac- 
tical man would write such stuff 
or make the claim that such im- 
possible conditions exist: in our 
cotton mills. In all his long article 
he does not give a single factor to 
prove his claims. 

In the second paragraph he 
states, “If in drawing, the stop 
motion is out of. order, and only 
five ends are running, there would 
be a variation of the weight of a 
yard of resulting sliver of 1624 
per cent. However, the percentage 
of variation of thickness within a 
yard of good sliver is in many 
cases far greater than this 167% 
per cent.” 


Stop Motions Operate Perfectly 


Impossible. As a carder of 60 
years’ experience, I wish to remind 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7792 that stop 
motions on drawing frames are 
seldom out of order. In fact, I am 
unable to recall when the stop mo- 
tion in our room has given any 
trouble for years. When stop mo- 
tions are out of order the defective 
strands are not allowed to reach 
the next process, but instead are 
dumped into the waste can. 

In all my mill experience, I 
never found a variation of 167% 
per cent within a yard of good 
sliver, as termed by CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7792. When you have such a 
variation, it should not be classed 
as a yard of good sliver, but a yard 
of defective sliver, and the carder 
should be fired. 

No doubt it will be a surprise to 


Plaeces Blame for Variation in Sliver 


A contributor discusses the 
article ‘Variation and Drafting” 
and places the blame for the re- 
sults achieved. The fly frame 
causes much of the trouble, in 
his opinion. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7792 to know 
that I always found more variation 
in the finisher drawing than in 
the breaker drawing, and more in 
the breaker drawing than in the 
ecard sliver. These facts were 
proven in an issue of this magazine 
many years ago and reported by 
R. W. Philip, former editor, at the 
spring meeting of the Textile Op- 
erating Executives of Georgia 

At every process the fibers are 
slightly elongated, and, if an al- 
lowance is not made, the friction 
and retardation of the front roll 
will be the result 

Again, I have found the slubber 
roving more even than the inter- 
mediate or fine frames. This defect 
is known by the builders and is 
due to the cones being less convex 
and concave than the finer frames 

Uneveness in the strand of cot- 
ton is caused by various factors. 
Faulty roll settings will cause fric- 
tional contact and the retardation 
of the front roll. 


Mixing Stock 


In the seventh paragraph he 
states, “The first unit weight is 
the picker lap, where a plus or 
minus variation of one pound from 
the standard is allowed.’’ CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 7792 does not know why 
a plus or minus variation is al- 
lowed. The reason for such an al- 
lowance is that for a mixing of 
wiry stock the lap should be one- 
half pound lighter than standard, 
and for fluffy stock one-half pound 
heavier than standard. The mixing 
of wiry stock should be traced to 
the finished drawing and the sliver 
should be made to weigh at least 
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two grains lighter. 

In the ninth paragraph CONTRIB- 
uToR No. 7792 states, “The check 
unit of drawing sliver is one yard. 
of roving 12 yards, and of spinning 
120 yards, and in all of these pro- 
cesses unit weights are found to 
vary as high as ten per cent either 
way from standard, although their 
average may be correct.” 


Roll Setting Experiments 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7792 does not 
state the reason for such a varia- 
tion. If he cares to make the fol- 
lowing test he will not be surprised 
to find the cause of variation. Get 
the second drawing roll on the 
drawing frame % of an inch closer 
to the front roll, then size the 
sliver. Next, spread the second roll 
4 of an inch and again size the 
sliver, and he will find a difference 
in the weight. He will find also 
that when the space between the 
second and front roll is reduced, 
the web between the front and cal- 
ender rolls will tighten, and when 
the space is increased the web will 
sag. To prove this, any reader can 
make the test in a short time. I 
mention this to prove that a carder 
must have the skill to sample the 
stock to determine the exact length 
of the staple to which he sets the 
drawing rolls. 


Fly Frame Trouble 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7792 does not 
mention unequal conditions on fly 
frames, which is the headache for 
all carders. The fly frame is defec- 
tive and the cause of defective rov- 
ing and yarn. I would advise him 
to check on the fly frames to cure 
all the uneven yarn he has. See 
that the frame is aligned so that 
the carriage will be free to make 
the downward traverse. Remem- 
ber, the cone belt drives the car- 
riage, and if the carriage offers 
much resistance on the downward 
traverse it will cause the ends to 
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When you confer with a Standard Oil representative on the right 
lubricant and its proper lubrication for every bearing and moving 
part in your mill, you can rely on his recommendations. They are 
based on broad and Jong experience with equipment similar to yours. 
The textile industry of the South and this company have grown up 
together. The first special lubricants available for textile machinery, 
Standard Oil Lubricants are still today, 

e after over sixty years service, first in 
based on ex perience point of popularity. To stay first, you’ve 
got to be best! Don’t forget that the 

combined facilities for research, testing and engineering behind 


Standard Oil Lubricants are unequalled. A consultation with one 
of our lubrication engineers can point real savings to you. 
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The More TECA tne Better the Blend 


“EASTMAN CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 


For information about Teca, consult A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., 10 East 40th 
St. New York, sales representatives for TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of the Eastman hodak Company), KinGsport, TENNESSEE. 





























slacken, and this will make uneven 
roving. If the cone belt slips the 
tender may move the rack to the 
tight side, and the roving is 
stretched. 

If the fly frame is running at 
an excess speed, it will increase 
the pressure of the paddle on the 
surface of the bobbin, and again 
the tender may move the rack to 
the tight side and again you have 
stretched roving. Remember, when 
you make a change from one hank 
to another, the speed of the frame 
is not considered. 

If the drawing rolls are not set 


properly, the relationship of the 
surface speed of the bobbin and 
front roll is destroyed. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 17792 states, 
“Superintendents, overseers, and 
second hands have no time for re- 
search, nor should they be diverted 
from their regular operating du- 
ties.” The . above-mentioned men 
are the ones that should do re- 
search work for they are practical 
and have the experience, and they 
too can be hired instead of out- 
siders that have letters before and 
after their names. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7839 


Improvised Calender Clearer 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

Most mill executives are familiar 
with fly and other fine particles 
that collect just behind the calen- 
der rolls on cards, this being 
worse on some types of stock than 
on others. 

When running rayon, acetate, 
and synthetic blends, this collec- 
tion of fly behind the calender 
rolls becomes a real detriment in 
making a good sliver. There are 
also lots of cotton slivers that are 
damaged by the fly that collects 
behind calender rolls. 

After sufficient fly and other 
particles have gathered behind the 


calender rolls, the entire mass 
usually falls into the web just be- 
fore it enters the trumpet. This 
causes a thick place in the sliver 
at this point. This is more notice- 
able on spun rayon, acetate, syn- 
thetic blends, and fine combed cot- 
ton yarns than when running or- 
dinary, medium, and coarse carded 
yarns. 

We have improvised a clearer 
for our card calenders that has 
eliminated the trouble mentioned. 

By referring to the accompany- 
ing sketch, it will be seen that this 
clearer device may be built very 
easily. Two holes are drilled in 


Improvised card calender clearer. 
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the support behind the calender 
rolls, the distance between the 
holes being the same as the width 
of the calender rolls, or possibly 
a little more to allow for the 
length of the ends of the clearer 
shaft. Two bolts or studs about 
21% inches long are then screwed 
into these holes. These studs act 
as bearings to support the calen- 
der clearer. 

The clearer itself may be made 
from a cylindrical piece of wood, 
approximately two inches in di- 
ameter, and the width the same as 
that of the top calender roll. This 
wooden clearer is then covered 
with felt clearer cloth. Metal pins 
are inserted in each end of the 
clearer to serve as a shaft. Caution 
must be observed to center these 
pins properly so that the clearer 
will revolve smoothly. 

The clearer receives its motion 
by friction through contact with 
the top calender roll. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7864 
— 


Replacing Spinning 
Spindles 


Question briefed: Are spindles 
plumbed immediately after making 
replacements? Is it best to replace 
bolsters or steps on badly worn 
spindle replacements? (Contribu- 
tor No. 7790, August, 1946) 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 


We never use a new bolster 
with an old spindle that has be- 
come worn. If a new bolster is 
used with a worn spindle another 
defective bolster would soon be the 
result. We replace the spindle and 
bolster as a unit in such cases. 

It is necessary to see that the 
blades are not flat. This will cause 
the wearing out of more bolsters 
than any other defect that could 
be mentioned. Often it is thought 
that the bobbin is out of balance 
but, in most cases, it will be found 
that the blade of the spindle is 
flat. 


When installing a new spindle, 
it is recommended that it be 
plumbed and run for six weeks, 
then plumbed again. It is best to 
use the most reliable oil for your 
spindle bases. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7896. 
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WHEN YOU ARE IN 














THE MIDDLE... 


here’s a man who can help you out 


WHEN you are in the middle —be- 
tween bad-running spinning or 
twisting and a management that 
is pressing for better production 
and quality— it’s a good time to 
talk to a Victor Service Engineer. 

He has been in on thousands of 
spinning and twisting problems, 
and seen them through to a suc- 
cessful solution. He can not only 
recommend the right traveler for 
the job, but can often make other 
suggestions for improving yarn 


quality and production that will 
change front office complaints to 
compliments. 

Now, in the face of increasing 
competition for peacetime markets, 
you need his resourceful coopera- 
tion—the friendly, result-getting 
Victor service that has made Victor 
Travelers standard for over 8,000,- 
000 spindles of spinning and 
twisting throughout the industry. 

New fibers, new blends that in- 
crease your problems are seldom 


new to the Victor Service Engineer. 
You find him ready to share his 
important information on any fiber. 
Write, wire or phone the nearest 
Victor office . . . for prompt service. 








VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. ....20 Mathewson St..... 
GASTONIA, N.C. ...... 358-364 West Main Ave. ...... Tel. 247 


Tel. Dexter 0737 
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Automatie Roll Pickers 


Subject briefed: Use of automatic 
devices for picking rolls on spin- 
ning and roving frames (Article 
“Automatic Roll Pickers”, Decem- 
ber, 1946) 


EDIToR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We have been experimenting 
with the pneumatic roll pickers in 
our spinning room for several 
weeks and find it to be a great im- 
provement for cleaning rolls, sad- 
dles, etc., on long-draft spinning. 

The primary complaint that we 
received was that female em- 
ployees whom we use for this work 
are unable to move the air hose 


from one connection to another as 
the work progresses from frame to 
frame. It was necessary for one of 
the section hands to disconnect the 
hose and move it to the next 
valve. This required an unneces- 
sary expenditure of time and labor. 
We noticed that several service 
stations have self-sealing air plug- 
in valves at several places around 
their lot. Instead of having an air 
hose at each outlet, they have 
these quick method push-in air 
connections and carry a hose from 
one place to another as required. 


After observing the action and 


Figuring Draft on Metallic Rolls 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 


In the November issue, your 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7702 has asked 
for a method of calculating or 
checking the draft and draft con- 
stant on drawing frames when 
metallic rolls are used, and he 
wishes to know how much the 
diameter of the rolls is increased 
to allow for the crimping of the 
fibers between the flutes. 

We have noted that for the type 
fluted rolls we have the manufac- 
turer’s allowance for flutes checks 
O. K., the allowance being as fol- 
lows: 


Front Roll — Dia. plus 20% 
Second Roll — Dia. plus 40% 
Third Roll — Dia. plus 44% 


Back Roll — Dia. plus 45.45% 


Since size and number of flutes 
vary among different manufactur- 
ers, we would recommend that the 
actual circumference of the deliv- 
ery surface be taken by running a 
string between the rolls for a 


known number of revolutions such 
as 10 revolutions, then determine 
the effective circumference and 
diameter from the actual length 
of string deliverd. 

Using the determined effective 
diameters, we calculate the roll’s 
draft constant, using Formula A, 
Fig. 1, below. 


Naturally there is a small stretch 
draft between the front roll and 
the calender rolls, which may be 
calculated by using Formula B, 
Fig. 1. 


Normally the stretch draft will 
be around 1.05, depending of 
course on the tension change gear. 

We prefer to make draft calcula- 
tions from the roll constant and 
then adjust the findings for the 
stretch draft. 

Using these methods, we find 
our calculated draft and actual 
draft to compare very closely. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7794 


efficiency of this valve, we decided 
to try it in our plant (50,000 
spindles and 1200 looms). One of 
these valves was installed at every 
spinner’s job for experiment. 

It has been found that a woman 
can now do all connecting and dis- 
connecting with little effort and 
carry the hose anywhere that it is 
needed since we are able to use a 
shorter piece now. 

We have found it profitable to 
employ former spinners for the 
roll picking. They are usually more 
careful to avoid breaking down 
ends and can quickly put up ends 
in case a breakage does occur by 
accident. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7887. 
* 


EpITor TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We use one girl on the first shift 
in the spinning room to pick the 
rolls with the pneumatic roll pick- 
er. She picks the rolls once a day 
on sixteen long draft frames with 
240 spindles each. 

Before we started using this roll 
picker, it was necessary for us to 
have two roll pickers. I do not see 
how we could do witheut the roll 
picker since it is very difficult to 
employ anyone to do roll picking 
by hand. 

The frame tenders in the carding 
department pick their own rolls 
once a day with the pneumatic roll 
picker. Service in this department 
has also been very satisfactory. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7888. 
s 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We have two plants that are 
only a few feet apart and we use 
the pneumatic roll picker in both, 
but under different conditions. 


In the larger plant, two women 
pick the rolls on long draft speed- 
ers and thirty long draft spinning 
frames. They go over these frames 
once a day. The spinners on these 
frames run twelve sides each on 
67s yarn for mercerizing. 

In the smaller plant, the spin- 





FIG. 1 


Rell's Draft Oenstant = 


Stretch Draft = 





Formula A 


(Effective Dia. Front Roll X No. Teeth Back Roll Gear X No. Teeth Crown Gear) 
(Effective Dia. Back Roll X No. Teeth Front Rell Gear) 


Formula B 


Dia. Oal. Roll X No. Teeth Front Roll Tension Driver Gear X No. Teeth Tension Change Gear 
‘Effective Dia. Front Roll X No. Teeth Spiral Stud Gear X No. Teeth Cal. Roll Gear 
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GEARS by Henderson provide longer, more 
efficient service and smoother performance 
because they fit accurately and mesh easily, 


reducing chatter and vibration. 


This superior quality and performance of 
Henderson machine-molded cast-tooth gears 
and precision-machined cut-tooth gears, is 
assured by modern metallurgical and foundry 
practices to provide uniformity of specifica- 


tions, by accurate machining and rigid 





inspection to assure maximum operating 
efficiency and by an experience gained from 
twenty-five years of service to many of the 


South's leading textile mills. 


Henderson Bobbin and Spindle gears, 
Plate and Coupling gears, and Card 
Coiler gears to fit all frames. Sub- 
mit samples, drawings or specifica- 





tions for quotations. 


QUANTITY PRODUCTION OF CAST- 
TOOTH GEARS. CUT-TOOTH 
GEARS FROM 2 TO 32 DP 


>= ENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(A Division of Southern States Equipment Corporation) 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


Largest Manufacturer of Cast-Tooth and Cut-Jooth Gears in the South 
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ners run 10 sides each on 48s and 
58s yarn for mercerizing and pick 
their own rolls with the pneu- 
matic roll picker. 

We expect to eventually have 
the roll picking in the smaller 
plant done by employees with the 
specific job of roll picking, just as 
we are presently doing in the 
larger plant. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7889. 
+ 
EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We have 36 long draft H&B 
spinning frames and employ two 
girls to pick the rolls with a pneu- 
matic roll picker; one girl is as- 
signed to each shift and picks the 
rolls on 18 frames, cleaning the 


Wear 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

An evergreen source of interest 
is the question of wear on rings 
and travelers. Much time and 
thought has been devoted in at- 
tempting to lengthen the life of 
the traveler and ring. 

When one considers the distance 
which the traveler, a small piece 
of tempered steel, has to cover in 
a day, it is not surprising that wear 
of travelers and rings does occur. 

Maximum speed in whatever 
sphere it is met is always of in- 
terest. Whereas traveler speeds of 
a maximum of 80 feet per second 
were common not so many years 
ago, speeds of 100 to 120 feet per 
second and above are quite com- 
mon today and in the rayon indus- 
try even higher—up to 150 feet per 
second. In Britain, traveler speeds 
do not commonly exceed 65 to 80 
feet per second though the tend- 
ency there is to use smaller rings. 
It is acknowledged that higher 
traveler speeds can be attained 
when larger rings are employed. 


Composition an Important Factor 


Getting back to the subject of 
wear in travelers and rings, the 
composition of them is a largely 
governing factor. A high standard 
of quality and workmanship is de- 
manded in rings and travelers. One 
would assume that a maximum 
hardness would give a maximum 


top and bottom clearers at the 
same time. 


At least three employees would 
be required to pick these rolls by 
hand. We have found that it is al- 
most impossible to hire anyone to 
pick rolls by hand because of wear 
on the fingers. Consequently, it is 
usually necessary to assign the 
work to spinners when picking 
rolls by hand. 

The frame tenders in our card 
room pick their own rolls with the 
pneumatic roll picker. 

We are highly pleased with this 
device. It would be difficult to do 
without it. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7890. 


in Travelers and 


wear, but where the highest travel- 
er speeds are demanded, this 
theory does not always work out 
in practice. 

The manufacturer is faced with 
two problems. If he makes the 
rings too hard, the traveler will not 
have a long life; conversely, if the 
traveler is too hard, rapid wearing 
of the ring will take place. With 
super hard rings, it may be ex- 
tremely difficult to get them run 
in. A compromise is therefore re- 
quired, and this indicates a moral 
of obtaining rings and travelers 
from makers who know both sides 
of the question. 


Correct Choice Essential 


Correct choice of traveler for 
the count being handled is clearly 
called for. This is sometimes easier 
to determine in theory than in 
practical application. Spinning 
conditions and tension on the end 
vary considerably from start to 
finish of a doff, and it may be a 
little difficult to accommodate this. 
It has been found that too light a 
traveler is a common cause of ex- 
cessive wear in rings. It is also a 
well known fact that wear is not 
regular in the ring but a wavy 
form is developed, indicating that 
the traveler flutters around the 
ring rather than gliding around 
smoothly. Any factors, therefore, 
which will create steadier running 
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Question te Editer 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

Here is a simple problem in per- 
centage. 

A cotton lap weighing 12 ounces 
per yard is fed into a card. Dur- 
ing its passage through the card, 
6.18% of waste is extracted. The 
sliver produced weighs 50 grains 
per yard. 

(1) What is the total draft? 

(2) What is the mechanical 
draft? 

(3) In what ratio (per cent) is 
the 6.18% waste extraction to: (a) 
The total draft? (b) The mechani- 
cal draft? 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7904 


conditions will tend to reduce 
“chatter” and will cause less wear- 
ing of rings and travelers. 

The following are factors which 
tend to lessen wear on travelers: 

(1) Any factor which helps to 
keep the traveler in the correct 
running position. Control of bal- 
looning of the end by lifting lap- 
pets helps considerably. 

(2} Variable speed motors 
which, in addition to lessening 
wear on travelers, enable full ad- 
vantage to be taken of higher 
spindle speeds when the cop is 
getting towards the end of the doff 
and increase production over the 
old style motor by as much as 
12%. 

(3) The little traveler cannot 
function at its best unless given 
every assistance to do so. Traveler 
clearers, properly adjusted, can 
increase traveler life considerably. 
This can be readily appreciated 
when it is pointed out that lint ac- 
cumulations on the traveler can in- 
crease its weight anywhere from 
50% to 100%. The increase in fric- 
tion caused by the extra weight of 
lint is therefore very appreciable. 

While dealing with the question 
of removal of lint from the travel- 
er by means of the traveler clear- 
er, the question of cleanliness gen- 
erally should be mentioned. In- 
sistence on cleaning the rings well 
is amply repaid. It is considered 
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No matter where the trouble occurs — whether 
while the fabric is batched up after dyeing, or 
in the finishing bath—Culofix will improve water 
fastness. 


Culofix used as an after treatment following the 
dyeing operation is especially valuable for pre- 

serving crisp detail and contrast in prints of 

rayons, cottons and mixtures. 

It has been used with complete success for hosiery 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





where mixed fibres are present. 


Culofix not only improves water fastness of direct 
colors but also imparts a very desirable soft, 
full finish thus eliminating an extra finishing 
operation. 


If fastness to water is essential to your direct 
color dyeings, write for complete data. Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service without obligation. 


ARKANSAS CO., INc. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals For Over 40 Years. 


NEWARK 


NEW JERSEY 
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possible that the dust caused by 
traveler wear, since it is metallic, 
may act as an abrasive and be a 
possible cause of earlier wear, 
stressing the need for regular 
cleaning. 

In ring frames, separators are 
not an unmixed blessing, although 
they do control yarn balloon. As 
the end strikes the separator, the 
smooth passage of the traveler 
around the ring is disturbed, and 
this may be a cause of waviness in 
wear. 

(4) Periodically it is advisable 
to check on whether the spindle is 
centrally situated in relation to the 
ring. If this is not so, it means that 
the traveler will have to speed up 
and slow down in its passage 
around the ring, and irregular run- 
ning conditions like this cause ir- 
regular wearing of rings. 

(5) When the rings become bad- 
ly worn, they will cause rapid 
wearing of travelers and they 


WHAT THE 


TEXTILE 


First prize winners. in Alabama’s 
1946 statewide textile safety contest 
have been announced. They are Dal- 
las Manufacturing Co., Huntsville, 
Ala., and Linen Thread Co., Blue 
Mountain, Ala. This contest, the 
sixth annual event in the state, was 
designed to reduce waste of human 
material resources, increase produc- 
tion, and create higher quality work- 
manship. 


The newly formed Coosa Valley 
Mills is to be located at Talladega, 
Ala., and will spin worsted yarns for 
knitting and weaving trades. David 
S. Cook has been elected president 
and secretary, with Frank Pate vice- 
president and treasurer. New ma- 
chinery has been purchased, and the 
building formerly occupied by the 
Samoset Mills, and now owned by 
the Wehadkee Yarn Mils, will house 
the new mill. 


Safwoltex, Ltd., newly formed, in- 
tends to erect and operate a mill for 
the manufacture of wool tops, yarns 
and all types of woolen and worsted 
cloth using South African wool. This 
mill is to be established at Worcester, 


should be taken out and skimmed 
up if this is a possibility; other- 
wise, they should be replaced with 
new rings. 

In connection with traveler de- 
sign, many ideas have been tried 
and scores of different shapes have 
been patented—eliptical, circular, 
n-shaped, etc.—all with a view to 
decreasing traveler wear. Records 
should be kept of the life of par- 
ticular traveler sizes on various 
qualities and much useful infor- 
mation can be acquired by this 
means. 

Wear in travelers is now con- 
siderably less than previously. 
This is due in the main to the fact 
that better finishes of rings have 
been made possible. These super 
finishes have the effect of making 
the rings less difficult to run in. 
The natural corollary also is that 
rings are often judged by com- 
paring the size of traveler required 
for a given count. The ring which 


MILLS 


ARE DOING 





Cape Province, and will be sponsored 
by French interests. 


An original and distinctive policy 
of paying employee wages in silver 
dollars, that is instead of one dollar 
bills, is practiced at Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Lindale, Ga. It tends to serve as 
a trade mark for the company and to 
impress local merchants of the pur- 
chasing power of Pepperell’s em- 
ployees. 


Plans are being formulated by Da- 
vidson (N. C.) Mills, Inc., for the 
construction of a large addition to its 
plant as soon as building conditions 
will allow. This new addition will 
house a weaving plant. 


The Arlington Mills Division of 
William Whitman Co. Inc., have hon- 
ored two more employees with 50- 
year pins at recent exercises held in 
its main building, Lawrence, Mass. 
The men so honored are Willis Hay- 
cock, chief watchman, and Thomas J. 
Coskren, overseer of the Solvent 
plant. 


Lakedale Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., 
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takes the heavier traveler is usual- 
ly the better. ee 

In connection with wear in rings 
and travelers, lubrication between 
what is virtually a bearing sur- 
face has always been something of 
a problem. With the old type hand 
lubrication, the rings tended to be- 
come dry towards the end of the 
doff. In some ways, this tended to 
be counteracted by diminished 
tension on the end. However, with 
the introduction of variable speed 
spinning this no longer applies. 
Advances have taken place in the 
idea of wick feed lubrication and 
the use of this type of twister ring 
has extended considerably. It is 
with this type of ring that the 
highest speeds have been record- 
ed. The multiple groove, grease 
lubricated ring has also consider- 
ably improved traveler life, per- 
mitting two or three doffs on one 
greasing. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7898. 


have received the Accident Preven- 
tion Flag awarded by Liberty Mutua! 
Insurance Co. This award represents 
1,000,000 man hours worked without 
a single lost time accident. 


United States Rubber Company has 
acquired an interest in the North 
British Rubber Co., Ltd., of Edin- 
burgh, Dumfries, and London. 


Tape-Craft, Inc. has been formed 
at Anniston, Ala., for the manufac- 
ture of all types of cotton tapes and 
narrow fabrics, including zipper tape, 
mattress tapes, and carpet binding. 
The officers of the corporation are 
Rudy A. Kemp, president; L. H. 
Roberts, vice-president; and Lucian 
Lentz, secretary-treasurer. 


Pacolet Mfg. Co., Gainesville, Ga., 
has been awarded the Liberty Mu- 
tual Accident Prevention Flag for its 
outstanding record. A total of 2,500,- 
000 man hours have been worked 
without a lost time accident. J . W. 
O’Neal, general superintendent of 
Pacolet, received the flag from 
E. L. Permenter, Liberty Mutual en- 
gineer, at an indoor meeting of over- 
seers. Mr. Permenter stressed the 
fact that every production employee 
helped to earn it, and each received 
a souvenir folder as a permanent 
record of his or her part in achieving 


(Continued on page 123) 
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PARKS 


Traveling Cleaners 
have such fixed habits 


Every so often they give spinning frames 
(spoolers, warpers, winders, too) a mild 


fanning. Lint is shooed away before it 
| has a chance to bunch. 


Improves Quality Improves Quantity 





Cleaner Yarn Fewer Ends Down 
i Smoother Yarn Fewer Stops 
| | Fewer Piecings Fewer Pickouts 
Fewer Seconds Fewer Cutouts 


| Lessens waste; waste of material, waste 
| of time. Better working conditions. More 
is accomplished with less effort. 





. | | Not a bad investment. 


| Parks-Cramer Compa 


| FITCHBURG, MASS. a 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, 
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KENTEX 


PRECISION 


APRONS 








You’re SURE of a good fit 


Custom-built aprons, like tailor-made clothes, 





fit better—and sure fitting aprons facilitate 
maximum yarn production. 


KENTEX Aprons are custom-built to fit your 
exact requirements. Made of the finest quality 
barktanned or chrome leather—by skilled 
craftsmen on precision machinery—they are 
micrometer gauged for thickness, width, 
length and circumference. That’s why we can 
guarantee a sure fit. 


KENTEX Aprons can be made to any speci- 
fication, on short notice. Write us for free 
samples and prices. | 


TeAW Le 


APRON COMPANY 
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Wrapping Machines 
for Textiles 


Package Machinery Co., Springfield 
7, Mass., has developed a wrapping 
machine for giving a wide variety 
of textile products attractive wrap- 
ping at high speed and low cost, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 
This new machine is listed as their 
Model FA-2T. 

It is reported that practically any 
type of wrapping material can be 
used, including paper, glassine, cello- 
phane, acetate and waxed paper. The 
material may be plain or printed. An 
electric eye device locates the printed 
design accurately. The machine can 
also be equipped with a labeling at- 
tachment either for an outside or in- 
side label. 

A single machine may be used for 
a variety of products, because it can 
be quickly adjusted for a different 
size by hand-wheel adjustments and 
the changing of a few parts, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 

The product to be wrapped is plac- 
ed on plain cardboard and the ma- 
chine applies the wrapping material, 
sealing the seam and end-folds under 
the bottom of the package. Folds are 
made over blades rather than over 
the product, thereby allowing for ir- 
regularities and variations. 

The machine is equipped with both 
electric heaters and glue daubers. Its 
speed is 45 packages per minute, with 
one operator in attendance. 


Plastic Tank 
for Bleach Solution 


In order to solve the difficult prob- 
lems of storing chlorine bleaching 
solution, transparent storage tanks of 
“Lucite” acrylic resin have recently 
been developed, according to a recent 
announcement by E. I. du Pont de 





Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del. 

The new plastic tanks are expected 
to last indefinitely, according to the 
announcement, since the “Lucite” re- 
sists the chemicals in the solution 
and repair of the plastic material is 
relatively simple and inexpensive. 

Measuring 36 inches in diameter 
and five feet in length, the tanks 
are constructed of %4 inch sheet “Lu- 
cite.”” Reinforcements consist of strips 
of “Lucite” along the circumferential 
and longitudinal seams. Filling valves 
on the sides and drainage valves at 
the bottoms of the tanks are con- 
structed from rod “Lucite.” 

It is said that liquid level indica- 
tors or float mechanisms are not nec- 
essary since the transparent plastic 
allows constant observation of the 
contents. 

Another reported advantage is the 
extremely light weight of the plastic 
tanks. The new tanks can be pro- 
duced in various sizes to fit individ- 
ual needs, according to the engineers 
of the Sto-Cant Engineering Com- 
pany of Maywood, Calif., who de- 
veloped them for the Magic 99 Prod- 
ucts Company of Los Angeles. 


Improved Dust Respirator 


Mine Safety Appliances Co., Brad- 
dock, Thomas and Meade Streets, 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa., have recently an- 
nounced an improved dust respirator 
known as the M. S. A. Clear-Vue 
Dustfoe Respirator. Approved by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, the respirator 
is said to combine improved wearing 
comfort and better appearance with 


New wrapping machine for textiles. 
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AND MATERIALS 


complete breathing protection. 

The respirator is reported to have 
a facepiece of formable aluminum 
which insures a comfortable fit on 
any face. A soft, flexible face cushion 
provides a dust-tight seal. The filter 
container is made of tough, trans- 
parent plastic, permitting visual 
check of filter position, type, and con- 
dition. 

The single, throw-away-type filters 
are colored to facilitate instand rec- 
ognition. The green type AC filter 
is described as having low breathing 
resistance and is recommended for 
pneumoconlosis-producing and nuis- 
ance dusts and mists, and for heavy, 
fast-clogging dust concentrations. The 
All-Dust type is red, said to provide 
maximum filtering efficiency against 
all dusts, and is recommended for 
protection against such toxic dusts as 
lead, cadmium, manganese, etc. 


The Clear-Vue Dustfoe has an ad- 
justable elastic headband, and an 
Army-type exhalation valve which, 
like the face cushion, are gray in 
color. 


Universal Work Positioner 


A universal work positioner to hold 
and position virtually all kinds of 
benchwork quicker and easier for 
production, assembly, service and 
maintenance, is in mass production 
by the Garfield Engineering Corpora- 
tion of Kansas City, Mo. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
Powrarm universal positioner in- 
creases efficiency and productivity 
of the worker by permitting him to 
work with both hands free. It con- 
serves workman’s energy by proper- 
ly positioning work and reduces haz- 
ard of injury and damage, affording 
ready access to all sides of work. 


The Powrarm positioner holds light 
or heavy work and permits turning 
360° at any angle or horizontal or 
axial planes and 180° on vertical 
planes. Position of work can be 
changed quickly and easily and 
locked by fingertip adjustment of 
pressure control knob. Powrarms are 
produced in both hydraulic and me- 
chanical models. 

This new product will save many 
man-hours of production and re- 
work expense wherever manufac- 
ture, maintenance, assembly or re- 
pair is done, according to the manu- 
facturer. 
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KITS: PATS. PEND. 


You can't screw socket screws in 
or out without a hex socket 
wrench, so why not get our No. 
25 or No. 50 "Hallowell" Hollow 
Handle Key Kit which contains 
most all hex bits. 


can be used 


Their knurled cup points make them Self-Lockers 
because the points dig in and stay tight — even 
when subjected to the most chattering vibration. 
Yet, this "Unbrako" Screw can be backed out with 
a wrench and used OVER end OVER AGAIN. 
That's why millions and millions of these depend- 
able "Unbrako" Socket Set Screws with the 
Knurled Cup Points are used in industry. Write for 
the “Unbrako" Catalog . . 
information about these and other ‘Unbrako" 
Screw Products. 


“Unbrako" Socket Head 
Cap Screws with the 
knurled head save assem- 
bly time because the 
knurling provides a slip- 
and fumble-proof grip— 
though the fingers and 
head be ever so oily, 
therefore, they can be 
screwed in faster and far- 
ther before it becomes 
necessary to use a wrench. 


OVER 44 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 





JENKINTOWN, PENNA,, BOX EGZB + BRANCHES: BOSTON - 
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OVER AND OVER AGAIN 





. it contains complete 


PATS. PEND. These “Unbrako" Screw Products are available in sizes 


ranging from No. 4 to |!/2” in diameter and in a full range 
of lengths. 


“Unbrako” and “Hallowell” Products 
are sold entirely through distributors. 





Knurling of Socket 
Screws originated with 
“Unbrake” in 1934, 














The knurled 
threads of this 
“Unbrako" Socket 
Set Screw makes it 
a Self-Locker, too, 
for Flat, Oval, 
rare ane Cone, '/2 and full 
PATS. PEND. dog points. 


CHICAGO «+ DETROIT + INDIANABOLIS «+ ST. LOUIS +. SAN FRANCISCO 
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New “3-in-1°? Cleaner 


Holub Industries, Inc.,. Sycamore, 
Iil., has recently announced the de- 
velopment of a new streamlined 
blower and cleaner which is de- 
scribed as a “3-in-1” machine since it 
may be used to blow, vacuum and 
spray. This new machine is known 
as Model No. 77 blower and cleaner. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
unit has been approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. It is equipped 
with a one-horsepower, sealed, ball- 
bearing motor. A two-speed switch is 
incorporated in the design of the unit 
to provide a speed in conformance 
with the job to be done. 

It is reported that this machine is 
particularly adaptable for cleaning: 
Motors and generators, ventilating 
equipment, all types of machinery, 
business machines, etc. 

With this machine reduction of fire 
hazards and better and healthier 
plant working conditions are obtain- 
ed, according to the manufacturer. 


Aluminum Caster 


A new aluminum alloy rubber- 
tired caster in both rigid and swivel 
types is announced by the Aerol 
Company, 1823 E. Washington Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif., manufact- 
urer of materials handling equipment. 

The new Aerol caster embodies 
such features as heavy duty shake- 
proof king pin, labyrinth dirt seal to 
protect lubricated bearings, extra off- 
set for instant trailing, according to 
the announcement. Light, strong 
aluminum alloy is reported to in- 
crease efficiency by cutting down 
dead weight without sacrificing 
strength requirements. 

Both thrust and king pin bearings 
are factory-greased tapered roller 
bearings that are said to eliminate 
axle wear and side-play. An alumi- 
num grease retainer ring seals grease 
in and keeps foreign particles out, 
eliminating the necessity for lubrica- 
tion under normal conditions, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 

Aerol casters come equipped with 
solid rubber tires that resist oil and 
water and the manufacturer claims 
that they will not separate from the 
wheel core. They are available in a 
complete range of sizes in either 
swivel or rigid types. 


“Textile Mierescopy 
in Germany’’ 


Providing sufficient advance orders 
are received to meet the minimum 
requirements for an economical 
printing, Textile Research Institute, 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, 


“3-in-1” cleaner may be used to blow, vacuum and spray. 


N. Y., has announced plans to pub- 
lish and distribute a photographic 
study entitled ‘“Textile Microscopy in 
Germany.” ($5.00 pre-publication or 
$5.50 after publication.) 


In view of the importance of pho- 
tomicrographic analysis in textile 
fiber research, the Institute states 
that this volume should be of great 
interest and value to the industry 
as a whole, as well as to research or- 
ganizations and schools. 

The photomicropgraphs to be in- 
cluded were obtained in Germany 
by the first “Textile Team” of the 
Office of the Quartermaster General, 
according to the announcement. There 
are about 700 individual photomicro- 
graphs and both longitudinal and 
cross-sectional views of fibers shown, 
together with some typical x-ray dif- 
fraction patterns. 

In addition to the photomicro- 
graphs, there is a manuscript de- 
scribing the new technique of phase 
microscopy and its application to 
fibers, as well as other items includ- 
ing an appendix with cellulose fiber 
electron micrographs. 


New @D Sheave Lines 


Two new lines of QD sheaves, feat- 
uring improved grove-belt fit and 
reinforced arm construction, have 
been announced by Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. Designated as the 
A and B lines, each will feature in- 
dividual groove size to match belt 
size—thus an A groove for an A belt, 
a B groove for a B belt. Former A-B 
combinations have been discontinued, 
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according to the announcement. 

Like the “I” beam construction of 
a bridge girder the reinforced arm 
construction of the new Worthington 
QD driven sheave incorporates a 
longitudinally ribbed arm recessed 
down the middle. Advantage claimed 
for this type of arm is that material 
is removed at or near the neutral axis 
where it adds little or no strength to 
the arm. This material is then added 
at the points most remote from the 
neutral axis where it gives the great- 
est strength. 


New Take-Up and Bearing 


A new steel frame ball bearing 
take-up for conveyor service has 
been announced by Dodge Manufact- 
uring Corporation of Mishawaka, In- 
diana. This take-up incorporates the 
Dodge SC ball bearing take-up unit 
consisting of a ball bearing inner unit 
enclosed in a cast iron housing pro- 
vided with ways on each side for sup- 
porting guides. The housing has a 
hole for receiving the unthreaded end 
of an adjusting screw. 

The take-up has a welded steel 
frame so designed as to afford ample 
strength and rigidity without excess 
weight. Adjustment is accomplished 
by turning the brass capatan-head 
nut. Adjusting screw is cadmium 
plated. This take-up is equally 
strong in tension or compression. 

At the same time, Dodge an- 
nounced a new ball bearing flange 
unit known as the SC ball bearing 
flange bearing. 

This bearing is reported to be fully 
self-aligning, has deep groove pre- 
cision bal] bearing with long inner 
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suitable for mounting against vertical 
or horizontal frames and supports. 
The back face of housing is machined 
and filling slots are also at back 
which provides added protection 
against external dust and dirt. 


Synthetic Rubber Adhesive 


A new synthetic rubber adhesive 
has been developed by United States 
Rubber Company for use in con- 
junction with textile fibers to make 
plush, velour, suede and velvet sur- 
faces. 

The adhesive is said to have long 
life and to be very flexibile. It can 
be dyed any color to match the tex- 
tile fibers, according to the manu- 
facturer. 

The product is called flocking ad- 
hesive M-6177. It may be sprayed or 
brushed on wood, metal, glass and 
other surfaces. It is intended for use 
with tiny strands of rayon, cotton, or 
wool known as flock. These strands 
range from 1/32 to % inches in 
length, depending upon the depth of 
pile desired. 


Buyers Textile 
Chemical Guide 


The fourth or 1946-7 edition of 
Textile Chemical Specialty Guide is 
now available, according to an an- 
nouncement by its new publishers, 
Textile Book Publishers, Inc., 303 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. ($5.00). 

It contains the offerings of 193 
American manufacturers and _ lists 
them first by company so that a 
firm’s entire output in the field can 
be seen at a glance. 

The products are then classified ac- 
cording to their use. Finally, there is 
an alphabetical list of the products— 
by name with their companies. 

It is said that this book is partic- 
ularly valuable at this time because 
of the many changes which have oc- 
curred in the chemical supply field. 
The editor is H. R. Mauersberger. 


Vinylite Resin 
Finish for Nylons 


A new vinylite resin finish for ny- 
lon hosiery has been developed by 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Providence, 
R. L., according to a recent announce- 
ment. This new finish is known as 
AHCO 1250. It is reported that the 
new product can be applied easily 
with standard finish equipment and 
in the same manner as ordinary 
finishes. 

When used in recommended pro- 
portions, this new product imparts 
increased snag resistance and an im- 
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race, improved labyrinth seals and is proved appearance, it was stated by 


the firm. 

Dullness is said to be accomplished 
as required and a superior hand ob- 
tained. 

According to the manufacturer, 
there is no toxicity or inflammability 
risk incurred by the use of AHCO 
1250; it is long lasting and will not 
wash off during the average life of 
nylon hose. 


‘“N” Productimeters 


The Durant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1973 North Buffum Street, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., announced a new 
series of double deck rotary and 
stroke counters, made in both con- 
ventional and predetermined types, 
designated as the “N” Series. 

The design embodies several re- 
finements for better appearance, 
higher speeds, and simplicity in con- 
struction. The case and front and 
back covers are of aluminum for 
light weight. Clean cut of louvres 
permits easy reading. 

Rotary models are double worm 
drive for smooth action and high 
speeds. Stroke models are designed 
so that the upper row is chain driven 
for quiet, easy operation at high 
speeds. Predetermined models have 
a simplified switch mechanism for 
light operations and positive switch 
action at the predetermined count. 

These double deck counters are 
said to be particularly advantageous 
because of the totalizing counter fea- 
ture. The unit provides for a regis- 
ter of current runs, and daily, week- 
ly or monthly production totals. 


Heating Pad Aids 
Fabric Printing 


Conductive rubber, improved dur- 
ing the war for military use, has 
been applied to a gigantic electric 
heating pad built by Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company to serve as an 
ink-drying medium in the fabric 
printing industry. 

Weighing 187 pounds, 30 feet long 
and 65 inches wide, the pad is said 
to be the biggest rubber heating unit 
ever made for commercial use. It 
was developed by Goodyear to func- 
tion as a table-top drying element so 
that multiple colors may be inked 
on textiles in one continuous opera- 
tion. 

Waterproof and highly flexible, the 
giant heating pad is fashioned “sand- 
wich” style of specially compounded 
electricity conducting rubber between 
non-conductive sheets. Heat output 
is eight kilowatts, controlled by a 
thermostat and accomplished without 
the use of resistant wires or metallic 
elements. 

The heating unit is an outgrowth 
of the company’s wartime develop- 
ment of heated rubber ice guards for 
airplane propeller blades, according 
to the manufacturer. Since rubber is 
naturally a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity, it was necessary to reverse 
this characteristic by compounding 
the pad’s inner rubber sheets special- 
ly with carbon to conduct electric 
current. 

It is reported that this technique 
results in efficient, uniform heating 
of the entire pad, the outer rubber 
cover serving as an insulator. 


An electric heating pad built by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. to 
function as a table top drying element so that multiple colors may 
be inked on textiles in one continuous operation. 


















































New Medel Tensometer 
and Densimeter 


Two handy pocket size instruments 
for checking of yarn tension and 
density of packages are now available 
in new models of huskier construc- 
tion, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Keen 
and Summer Sts., Paterson, N. J. 

These new models are basically the 
same as the earlier models, differ- 
ences being in structural changes that 
are reported to greatly increase the 
sturdiness and serviceability of these 
instruments. 

The Tensometer, for measuring 
tension in warping, winding, or quill- 
ing, is said to help guard against ten- 
sion troubles that are frequent cause 
of seconds—in weaving, where over- 
stretched yarn and streaks in finished 
goods are traceable to faulty tension; 
in winding, where tension should be 
the same on all swifts for even loom 
production; in quilling where uneven 
tension may cause sloughing off of 
yarn in the shuttle. This instrument 
is calibrated from 1 to 125 grams. 

The Densimeter measures the den- 
sity of yarn wound on cops, quills, 
spools and other packages. Operation 
of the Densimeter is reported to be 
simple. A package is held in one hand 
and the saddle of the Densimeter is 
pressed firmly against it. A %-inch 
plunger at the center of the saddle is 
pressed into the package and density 
is registered on the dial. 





New G-E Gauge Measures 
Thickness of Pipes 


A new thickness gauge designed 
to measure the thickness of iron or 
steel pipes from the outside has been 
announced by the Special Products 
Division of the General Electric Com- 
pany. Called a pipe thickness gauge, 
Type MS-A, the new instrument can 
be used on pipes up to % inch in 
thickness and from 1 to 2 inches in 
diameter. Applications are said to 
include checking the safety factor of 
pipes and tubing carrying petroleum 
products, chemicals, steam, or gas. 

The new thickness gauge consists 
of an indicating instrument, a gauge 
head, and a saddle which is connect- 


Left, Tensometer. Right, Densimeter. 


ed to the gauge head by two screws. 
A different saddle is required for 
each diameter of pipe. To operate, 
the saddle is placed upon the pipe, 
and thickness is indicated in fractions 
of an inch on the indicating instru- 
ment. 

The gauge measures the average 
thickness of a pipe over an area of 
several square inches. It is claimed 
that accuracy of plus or minus 1/64 
inch can be obtained on clean sur- 
faces, and 1/32 inch on dirty sur- 
faces. Dirt, scale, and paint on the 
inside of a pipe do not add to the 
thickness reading. The gauge head 
and saddle combination weighs about 
6% pounds. The instrument operates 
on 115-volt, 60-cycle power. 


Material Handling Movie 


A new movie on material handling 
“Payloads Pay Off,” has been re- 
leased by the Institute of Visual 
Training, 40 East 49th St., New York, 
N. %. 

This is a three-reel, 26-minute, 
black-and-white, sound picture, pro- 
duced under a grant from Automatic 
Transportation Company, 149 West 
87th Street, Chicago, Il., manufact- 
urers of electric industrial trucks. It 
was filmed with the cooperation of 
General Electric Company, at whose 
Pittsfield, Mass., works much of the 
action was photographed. 

The new film is said to be a drama- 
tization of the science of material 
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Step up mill efficiency with 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 








* Panels of PC Glass Blocks assure ample light, properly distributed. 
That enables workers to turn out more quality goods. 

The insulating qualities of PC Glass Blocks reduce heat losses. Tem- 
perature levels are more easily maintained. Precision machines oper- 
ate at maximum efficiency. 

PC Glass Block panels exclude dust and grit, protect machines and 
goods in process from damage. 

The smooth glass surfaces of PC Glass Blocks can be quickly and 
easily cleaned by one man with a wet brush. 

These are some of the ways in which PC Glass Blocks step up mill 
efficiency. They also reduce operating costs, by cutting artificial light- 
ing costs, heating costs, the costs of maintenance labor and supplies. 

Plan for greater efficiency in your present mill or in new projects 
with PC Glass Blocks. Make sure you have full information. Send for 
our current book, which describes and illustrates all sorts of PC Glass 
Block installations in mills and industrial plants. Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Also Makers of PC Foamglas Insulation 





Shee eE esac : 
| Pittsburgh Corning Corporation | 
| Room 618, 682 Duquesne Way 
| Pittsburgh 22, Pa. | 

. | Please send along my free copy of your new book on | 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET'S CATALOGS the use of PC Glass Blocks for Mills and Factories. It l 

is understood that I incur no obligation. | 

i 
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TANKS 


For over eighty years the Southern textile 
industry has looked to Cole for design, fabri- 
cation and erection of elevated tanks for 
sprinkler and general service. 


Also for the design and fabrication of 
bleaching kiers, starch kettles, and vats and 
vessels of all types—in stainless steel, Monel 
metal, special alloy steels and kindred ma- 
terials. 


Our experienced engineering 
department is at your service. 
Write for our general cata- 
log—"Tank Talk." 
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---REPUTATION BY REPETITION 


The reputation of the MORTON SYSTEM OF DYEING MACHINES was built by MORTON'S repetition of 


building the best in Beam, Raw Stock and continuous Package Dyeing Machines for more than 40 years. 





Above machine — 1000 pound stainless steel Package Dyeing Machine 


The General Manager of this mill says: “With reference to the 1000 pound stainless steel Package 
Dyeing Machine which you recently delivered us, we now have this machine installed and have dyed 
mixed fiber and other yarns in it. 


"We have found this machine entirely satisfactory and wish to congratulate you on engineering 
and constructing this fine machine.” 





Manufacturers of 


MORTON SYSTEM DYEING AND BLEACHING MACHINES 
FOR DYEING WOOL, COTTON AND SYNTHETICS 


Raw Stock, Beam and Package Dyeing Machines built in capacities to dye from | lb. to 1500 Ibs. of stainless 
steel or special alloy cast iron construction. 


“THERE'S ONE NEAR YOU" 


MORTON CENTRIFUGAL HEAVY DUTY PEDESTAL BALL BEARING PUMPS 
MORTON QUICK OPENING VALVES MORTON 4 WAY VALVES, 1” TO 10” 
MORTON AUTOMATIC BALL BEARING LOGGER HEADS 
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handling itself. It takes its name from 
the recurring theme: that unit loads 
of materials efficiently handled with 
electric equipment are payloads and 
that such loads pay off in profits for 
management and upgrading for labor. 
Through visual study of actual oper- 
ations—including detailed shots of the 
control room and equipment at work 
at the GE Pittsfield plant—the film 
shows the latest in all types of ma- 
terial handling equipment and also 
the most advanced methods of using 
it, according to the announcement. 

“Payloads Pay Off” will be distrib- 
uted through the facilities of both the 
Institute of Visual Training and Au- 
tomatic Transportation Company. It 
will be available for showings to in- 
dustrial plants and associations, civic 
groups, educational institutions and 
other similar organizations. 


New Leeckstitch Machine 


Union Special Machine Company, 
407 N. Franklin St., Chicago 10, II1., 
has recently announced a new, im- 
proved lockstitch machine. In addi- 
tion to being ultra-modern in ap- 
pearance, the new machine is re- 
ported to incorporate a number of 
improved mechanical design features 
which result in increases in speed and 
smoothness. 


Chief among these features are a 
new, lightweight, magnesium take- 
up; a _ redesigned, lighter weight 
needle bar and _ counterbalanced 
needle bar driving mechanism; 
needle type bearings for needle 
thread take-up; and a new mounting 
method which isolates the machine 
from the table board, according to the 
manufacturer. Extensive use of 
“ultra-finished” bearing surfaces and 
dynamic balancing of moving parts 
are also said to contribute to ad- 
vanced performance. 


Features include a new screw-con- 
veyor oil feed for the hook race- 
way—which provides positive con- 
trolled lubrication from an oil res- 
ervoir to the hook without a pressure 
pump. The new construction is said 
to permit easy flushing and quick ex- 
ternal adjustment for hook oil flow 
regulation without disturbing the 
hook. Improved oiling is also pro- 
vided for the lower main shaft bear- 
ings, feed rocker, and feed lift bear- 
ings by means of an oil passage in 
the main shaft. Easy, visual checking 
of oil supply is made possible by the 
addition of two simple oil level sight 
gauges. A new lightweight handwheel 
improves acceleration. 


Union Special engineers state that 
the streamlined head, in addition to 
being pleasing in appearance, is a 





natural, functional design that pro- 
vides more room for internal parts 
and greater stability and ruggedness 
for the unit as a whole. For increased 
ease of operation, a roller has been 
added to the knee lift lever. 


At the present time, the new lock- 
stitch is being built in two styles: 
Style 61300 HA, low throw, with 
1 9/64” needle bar travel for work 
on light and medium weight ma- 
terials; and Style 61300-JA, medium 
throw, with 1 13/64” needle travel 
for medium to heavy work. 


New Oven Equalizes Heat, 
Controls Temperature 


A new laboratory oven which 
equalizes interior heat by a simple 
double venting device has been de- 
veloped by the K. H. Huppert Co., 
6830 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. The new model oven, designed 
for use in chemical laboratories do- 
ing precipitation, ash content and 
similar general. chemical laboratory 
work, features thermostatically con- 
trolled temperatures from 0° to 550° 
F., with an added timing device 
which maintains desired temperatures 
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for various periods of time as indi- 
vidual schedules require. 

Equalization of interior heat is re- 
ported to be a major step forward 
in laboratory oven design. 

Even distribution of heat is accom- 
plished by two large vents located 
on either side of the top of the oven. 
These vents serve not only to equal- 
ize heat, but also to remove obnox- 
ious or unwanted fumes and gases. 
A third smaller vent permits en- 
trance of a thermometer into the heat 
chamber. 


Interior of the oven, in the stand- 
ard Model 5700, is lined with steel 
and a baked aluminum surface. For 
special uses, a stainless steel work 
chamber is available. Interior di- 
mensions are 20” x 15” x 19”. Out- 
side dimensions are 24” x 2612” x 24”. 
Exterior finishes are of two types— 
black krinkled, or alpo green baked 
enamel. The oven consumes 2800 
watts at 110 volts ac or 220 volts 
single phase. 


Handling Unit Leads 
Without Pallets 


A new method of simplified ma- 
terial handling, with unit loads 
mounted on disposable carrier sheets 
of corrugated paper board, fiber 
board or other material is announced 
by Clark Tructractor, a division of 
Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., in introducing its newly de- 
veloped “Pul-Pac.” 

“Pul-Pac” is a combination of a 
push-pull attachment of Clark fork- 
lift trucks, with a flat steel plate 
serving in place of conventional 
forks, combined with an inexpensive 
load base of paper or other material, 
to receive, lift and carry unit loads. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY NEW PRINCIPLE 
| FOR CONDITIONING YARN 


NO 
MOVING 
PARTS 








QO Q"* ano A’S on CONDITIONING YARN ! 
WITH A NIAGARA TWIST-SETTER | 


































. What is the outstanding feature of the 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 


- No apron to replace periodically. No 
moving parts except a pump. 

What is the capacity of a Niagara 
Twist-Setter? 

. Up to 3,000 Ibs. per hour. 

. What is the maintenance cost of a 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 

. Less than $5.00 per machine per year by 
actual records over 4 year period. 


. Why does the Niagara Twist-Setter do 
a better job of setting the twist than 
competitive machines? 


A. Because the Niagara gives a more uni- 
form wetting of the bobbins. 


o> OD O b& O 





Q. What feeding devices are availa- 
ble? 


A. Several designs to suit indi- 
vidual mill requirements, 


Q. What priorities, etc. are need- | 
ed? 





A. None. 
Q. What delivery can be expected? 
A, From three to six weeks, 


Q. Where can the best yarn condi- 
tioning penetrants for use in any 
make yarn conditioning machine 
be bought? 

A. Seydel-Woolley & Company — 
Write today for particulars. 
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CUTS YOUR CONDITIONING COSTS 
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Textile Mills 
(Continued from page 109) 


it. Mr. O’Neal complimented all em- 
ployees, overseers, second hands, and 
the plant nurse and doctor for the 
teamwork that resulted in achieving 
the outstanding record. 


The Kilby Cotton Mills, Kilby 
Prison, owned and operated by the 
State Prison Department, Montgom- 
ery, Ala., was recently damaged by 
fire. An official estimate of loss has 
not been announced. Damaged units 
will be replaced. 


Bilbo-Castle Corporation, Santa 
Clara, Calif., has awarded a general 
contract to Pasetta Construction Co. 
of the same city for erection of a 
new textile print mill. Work on the 
superstructure will begin soon. 


W. Linton Howard, Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga., has been chartered with capital 
of $500,000 to take over and expand 
a company previously operated under 
the name of W. Linton Howard, yarns 
and other textiles, Atlanta, Ga. The 
new company plans to manufacture 
tapestries, curtains, piece goods, etc. 
W. Linton Howard is president. 



















A modernization program costing 
approximately $500,000 for Inman 
and Riverdale Mills, near Spartan- 
burg, S. C., is planned by James A. 
Chapman, president and Robert H. 
Chapman, vice-president. The work 
will consist of modernizing the water 
supply and sewage disposal facili- 
ties, costing approximately $250,000 
for each plant. Inman Mills is also 
completing a $45,000 rest room and 
lounge for employees. Plans are be- 
ing made for modernization of the 
manufacturing departments at In- 
man Mills. 


Hanson Textile Co., Hatfield, Pa., 
has awarded a general contract for 
a one-story mill on a local site. The 
cost is estimated to be $100,000, in- 
cluding equipment. 


United Tape Co., Lehighton, Pa., is 
beginning work soon on a one-story 
addition, including improvements in 
the present mill. Cost is estimated to 
be approximately $65,000, with equip- 
ment. 


Valley Falls Co., Albion, R. I., cot- 
ton goods, lawns, etc., is planning a 
one-story addition, estimated to cost 
about $65,000, including equipment. 


a safety skit. 
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The company is an affiliate of Berk- 
shire Fine Spinning Associates, Inc., 
North Adams, Mass. 


Electro-Mechanical Fabrics Corps., 
Warwick, R. I., is planning to con- 
struct a textile processing mill on 
a local site. The cost will be over 
$30,000, including equipment. 


Anderson Weavers, Inc., Anderson, 
S. C., is reported to be planning an 
early rebuilding of the portion of 
the plant recently destroyed by fire 
which caused a loss of approximately 
$75,000, including equipment. 


Seminole Mills, Clearwater, S. C., 
manufacturers of rayon specialties, 
woolen’ novelties, etc., have author- 
ized an expansion and modernization 
program, including several new 
buildings and installation of equip- 
ment for increased out-put. New wide 
looms will be installed, with auxiliary 
machinery. The cost is estimated to be 
$2,500,000, and work is scheduled to 
begin soon. 


United Merchants & Manufacturers, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., plans a new 
one-story rayon fabric mill at Clear- 
water, S. C., estimated to cost about 
$450,000, including equipment. CPA 
has approved the project and con- 


Avondale Receives NSC’s Safety Award 

On January 20, 1947, the employees of Avondale 
Mills were awarded National 
“Distinguished Service to Safety” Award. 
ployees of Avondale Mills were the ninth in the 


entire textile industry and the first in Alabama 
to win this coveted award. 

Photo at left shows Ray Ketchmark (right), staff 
representative of the National Safety Council, pre- 
senting the award to W. A. Turner, Avondale’s 
general superintendent. 
intendents, chairmen of the Foremen’s Clubs and 
Safety Groups observing presentation of award. 
Lower right, a group of Avondale boys putting on 
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Lower left, plant super- 
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HANDLING COMPLEX PROBLEMS in the chemical 
process industries makes many a purchasing 
and production executive wish he had as 
many extra hands as this ancient Hindu idol 
to help him through—and he has! 


THEY ARE WIS... and yours —in the coopera- 
tion and assistance of chemists, engineers, and 
technicians on General Chemical Company’s 
Technical and Engineering Service staffs. 
These experts are well qualified by technical 
training and by practical industry-wide expe- 
rience to offer sound, constructive advice in 
many ways—whether your problems deal with 
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industrial, scientific or agricultural chemicals. 


THEY CAM FURMISH pertinent data on proper- 
ties, grades, and packaging of General Chemi- 
cal products . . . advise on materials and 
methods for handling and storing them... 
consult on their applications to your opera- 
tions,..and work with you in the development 
of special chemicals to meet your individual 
requirements, 

When “extra hands” such as these can help 
you, just phone or write to the nearest General 
Chemical Company Sales and Technical 
Service Office listed below. 


Prliemice & 





GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany * Atlanta + Baltimore * Birmingham 
Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo + Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver 
Detroit * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York 
Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence * San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis 
Wenatchee (Wash.) * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 
Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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struction award will be made soon. 
The company also operates Seminole 
Mills at Clearwater, S. C. 


Dallas (Tex.) Cotton Mills Co., 
ducks, drills, etc., has tendered a bid 
to WAA for purchase of the local 
wartime plant of Continental Motors 
Corporation, which comprises several 
large buildings and extensive floor 
space. If the bid is accepted, Hor- 
vath Mills, Inc., New York, the par- 
ent organization, will consolidate sev- 
eral mills at Dallas, including Dallas 
Cotton Mills Co., Oakes Woolen Mill, 
Bloomfield, N. J., and Philipsburg 
Textile Print Works, Philipsburg, Pa. 


Bristol Mills, Inc., Bristol, Va., sub- 
sidiary of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., New York, has purchased the 
local Norwood Woolen Mill, and will 
operate the plant for woolen yarn 
production, with entire output to be 
used at mills of the parent company 
at Amsterdam, N. Y. and Thompson- 
ville, Conn. 


Phil-Maid, Inc., Chicago, Il., man- 
ufacturers of silk and rayon under- 
wear for women, plans a two-story 
converting plant. The cost is reported 
to be over $90,000, including equip- 
ment. 


A new corporation has been organ- 
ized at Wamesit, Mass., to operate a 
local textile dyeing and bleaching 
mill. The company has been named 
Wamesit Processing Co., with a capi- 
talization of $90,000. Theodore P. 
Hansis is president. 


Luba Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
a new concern in this city, has pur- 
chased a two-story plant and will 
use it for a new mill to manufacture 
elastic webbing. Equipment will be 
installed at an early date. 


John Tegrar and John Najarian, 
both of West New York, N. J., have 
purchased a two-story factory build- 
ing in this city and will use it for a 
textile print works. Operations are 
expected to begin at an early date. 


Gloria Rugs, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
a new corporation capitalized at 
$100,000, is reported to be planning 
early operation of a local mill for 
manufacture of cotton. rugs. D. W. 
Peach and L. B. Hollowell, both of 
Gastonia, are principal incorporators. 


A silk weaving plant is planned 
for Newton, N. C., and the site has 
been purchased on the Wilkesboro 


























Road by Isadore Schnider, Bergen 
County, N. J. 


Colonial Mills, Inc., New York, has 
been granted authority by the Vir- 
ginia Corporation Commission to 
manufacture textiles in Virginia with 
a maximum capital of $3,750,000. 
Lloyd Trimmer, agent for the com- 
pany, has established an office .in 
Clarksville, Va. 


The F. Ducharne Silk Company, 
Glen Rock, N. J., has announced that 
construction of its new weaving mill 
will be started soon. It is understood 
that a very modern air-conditioned 
plant, equipped with approximately 
100 looms in the weave shed, will be 
erected on a 5% acre plot which has 
already been graded. 


S. & H. Textile Co., Inc., Rock Hill, 
S. C., has been incorporated with 
capital of $10,000, to operate a local 
mill for the manufacture of cotton 
specialties. William F. Bennett is 
president. 


Bluebonnett Blanket Mill, San 
Marcos, Texas, has plans underway 
for a one-story woolen mill, estimated 
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Courtesy, Rayon Organon 


to cost approximately $150,000, in- 
cluding equipment. 


Sedmen Weaving Corp., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., recently chartered with 
capital of $50,000, plans operation of 
a local rayon mill. Robert H. Meades 
is president and treasurer. 


Colonie Fiber Co., Green Island, 
N. Y., plans rebuilding of the gar- 
netting mill, which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 


Marshall Field & Co., Draper, N. 
C., have plans for a one-story addi- 
tion ta the local sheeting mill, esti- 
mated to cost about $45,000, exclu- 
sive of equipment. CPA has approved 
erection and work is scheduled to be- 
gin soon. 


Glenn Mills, Inc., Lincolnton, N. C., 
has been organized with Capital of 
$1,000,000 to operate a local mill for 
the manufacture of cotton goods. The 
new company is headed by W. W. 
Glenn, president and treasurer of 
Glenn Mfg. Co., which operates a 
plant for the manufacture of cotton 
thread. 
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Work Stoppage 


Ss 


Engineered Parts 








Annoying and costly, yes—these frequent 
breakdowns of machines because of Recur- 
ring Parts Failure. Yet, the loss due to work 
stoppage and production lag is infinitely 
greater than the parts costs. 

You need not necessarily put up with parts 
that break too fast or wear out too frequent- 
ly. Like in most cases, a few parts cause the 
greater percentage of breakdowns. A simple 
redesigning job or a change in type of metals 
may solve the problems. Let Bouligny en- 
gineers, fresh from wartime’s advanced tech- 
niques and metals, counsel with you! Their 
experiences in solving Recurring Parts Fail- 
ure may make a big difference in your profit 
and loss statement—under today’s standards 
of production. Your inquiry is cordially in- 
vited, for prompt attention! 


“vont OF IME MATION’S FINEST” 


| Above is one of the famous Bullard “Multi-Au- abe: 

| Matic” machines—a Bouligny lathe that does auto- Precision Parts : : Complete Assemblies 

| matic precision machining on eight parts at a time. ; are 
This rapid producer is part of the reason for Manufacturing Division 


Bouligny’s low costs in special metal working prob- 
R. H. Bouligny 


lems requiring heat treating of steels, precision 
Inc. 














machining, grinding and electro-plating. 





ENGINEERS OF LONGER LASTING MACHINE PARTS 
Geattette atte C. 
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JOSEPH F. MERTEN, recently witn 
Burlington Mills and Verney Fabrics, 
is now with Greenwood Mills, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


C. V. HupGens, former overseer of 
spinning at Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Tarboro, N. C., has accepted a similar 
position with Highland Park Mfg. Co., 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


W. H. SPENCER, JR., is now super- 
intendent of maintenance of No. 4 
weaving, Dan River Mills, Inc., Dan- 
ville, Va. He was formerly associated 
with Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C. 


WILLIE T. DRAPER, former overseer 
of inspection, Riverside Division, Dan 
River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., is now 
overseer in the cloth room at Jackson 
Mills, Wellford, S. C. 


E. D. Horton, has resigned as sup- 
erintendent of the cotton department 
of Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., and 
has accepted the position of super- 
intendent of the Hartsville Cotton 
Mills, Hartsville, S. C. 


E. W. Lo.tuis, former night overseer 
of carding at Orr Mills, Anderson, 
S. C., is now overseer of carding, 
Huntsville Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 


E. M. RitcuH has accepted the posi- 
tion of general overseer of spinning 
and carding at the Brookford Divi- 
sion, A. D. Julliard & Co., Hickory, 
N. C., having resigned his position as 
general overseer of carding, Lakedale 
Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., recently. 


J. W. RUSSELL, former card room 
overseer at the Mutual plant, Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent 
succeeding his father who died re- 
cently. 


M. B. CLONIGER, JR., has been trans- 
ferred from Arkray plant, Textiles, 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C., to Mutual plant 
to become overseer of carding. 


Don Mappox, former superinten- 
dent of Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C., has recently been appointed 
general superintendent of the plants 
of Textiles-Incorporated, Gastonia, 
~.. ©. 


ROBERT S. BERRY, JR., recently re- 
leased from the Army as captain, has 
been appointed assistant on produc- 
tion control to manager of the dec- 
orative fabrics department of the 
Lumite Division, Chicopee Manufac- 
turing Corp., New York. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 


ROBERT W. PHILIP, president of Cal- 
laway Institute, Inc., LaGrange, Ga., 
has been elected vice-president and 
director of research of Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange. He will continue as 
president of Callaway Institute, Inc. 
Before becoming associated with Cal- 
laway Institute, Inc., Mr. Philip was, 
for a number of years, editor of “Cot- 
ton,” now TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 


CHARLES S. PARSONS, general man- 
ager of the Chicopee Mfg. Corp. of 
New Hampshire plant at Manchester, 
N. H., has been elected as a director 
of the company and made a vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing. 


R. E. McTicue, former personnel 
director of USEO division of Calla- 
way Mills, has been made general 
superintendent of Unity Spinning and 
Oakleaf plants of Callaway Mills, 
Inc., LaGrange, Ga. JESSIE G. MAp- 
pDOx and PHILLIP CLEVELAND have been 
promoted to the position of superin- 
tendent of Unity Spinning and Oak- 
leaf plants respectively. O. H. HAtL- 
MAN, former purchasing agent for the 
USEO division, has been named per- 
sonnel director, succeeding Mr. Mc- 
Tigue. Roy MAnwn, for several years 
purchasing agent at Trion Co., Trion, 
Ga., has joined the USEO division of 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., as 
purchasing agent. 


FRED BROYHILL has recently been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
Victory-Winget plants of Textiles-In- 
corporated, Gastonia, N. C. He was 
formerly general overseer of the 
Rankin plant of Textiles-Inc. 


JAMES A. Hopwoop has resigned as 
head of the dyeing and finishing di- 
vision of the textile research depart- 
ment, American Viscose Corp., Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa., and has joined Colonial 
Mills, New York, N. Y. 


A. ALEx SHUFORD, JR. has been 
elected president and treasurer of the 
recently merged Shuford Mills, Inc., 
Hickory, N. C. Firms which merged 
into the new corporation were Gran- 
ite Falls Mfg. Co., and Granite Cord- 
age Co., both of Granite Falls, N. C., 
Highland Cordage Co., and A. A. 
Shuford Mills Co., Hickory, N. C. 


I. C. MILNER was recently elected 
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president of the Gate City Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Milner has 
served for a number of years as vice- 
president of that mill. 


Nei M. DALRYMPLE has been pro- 
moted to acting superintendent of the . 
towel mill of Marshall Field & Co., at 
Fieldale, Va. Mr. Dalrymple joined 
this plant in 1937 following his grad- 
uation from N. C. State College. 


WILLIAM Berry, of Riegel Textile 
Corp., was re-elected president of the 
National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics at the 33rd annual 
meeting of that organization in New 
York recently. 


BENNETT ROSE, former assistant 
general manager of Victor-Monoghan 
division of J. P. Stevens & Co., in 
Greenville, S. C., has been named 
vice-president in charge of mill rela- 
tions for Iselin-Jefferson Co. 


EDWARD FRIAR, JR. has been made 
superintendent of Verney Mills of 
Canada., Ltd., having been promoted 
from assistant superintendent of Ver- 
ney Corporation, Brunswick, Me. This 
change was incorrectly reported in 
the January issue. 


N. I. WOYTHALER, general manager 
of Hodgman Rubber Company since 
1931, has been elected president of 
the company. He succeeded A. W. 
WECHSLaR, who was named chairman 
of the board of directors. HERBERT 
BREMMER was elected assistant treas- 
urer. 


Georce Z TURADIAN, former as- 
sistant purchasing agent, has been ap- 
pointed general purchasing agent for 
A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., manufac- 
turers of Gulisten rugs and carpets. 
Mr. Turadian will make his head- 
quarters at the executive offices of 
the company in New York, and will 
be in charge of all purchasing, ex- 
cept raw materials, for the company’s 
mills at Freehold and Roselle Park, 
N. J., for the offices, and all branches. 


Troy H. SutTTon has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
weaving at Bath Mills, Inc., Bath, 
Ss. C. 


Cart F. Horten, former assistant 
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HYMOLON is stable in hard water, 
acids and alkalis and is compatible 
with soap. It prevents scum forma- 
bil tion and promotes more level dyeing. 
at HYMOLON dissolves readily in hot or 
cold water. The concentration re- 
quired varies with the type of op- 
eration, usually 14 to 2% on the 
weight of the goods. 








It is recommended for scouring and 
dyeing operations for all types of tex- 
tile fibers, for kier boiling of cotton, 


— Hart roducts and for re-wetting, as it retains its wet- 





Rayon Oils & Sizes Conditioning Agents Cationic Softeners ang aa on —— of goods. Ie 7 
f Nylon Oils & Sizes Scrooping Agents Cotton Warp Dressings st penned er “ me " ware. ms 

Kier Bleaching Oils Splashproof Compounds Wetting-Out Agents where emulsification and dispersion of 
; | Finishing Oils Delustrants Weighting Agents spinning waxes or oils are of importance. 
Synthetic Detergents Leveling Agents Mercerizing Penetrants 





| 7 HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
| 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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controller at Nashua Mfg. Co., has 
been appointed controller of Textron 
Southern, Inc. He will be succeeded 
in the position at Nashua by W1LL1aAm 
H. Dossins, who was in the treasur- 
er’s office at Textron. 


J. L. Batt, plant manager at the 
Cornelia, Ga., branch of Chicopee 
Mfg. Co., has been made superinten- 
dent of the plant to be operated in 
Buford, Ga. Max GREEN of Gaines- 
ville has been appointed office man- 
ager of the new plant. Loyce Moore 
of Buford has been appointed plant 
engineer. 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Folder on “Fire Prevention” for com- 
pany employees, and is a part of the 
series of instructive printed pieces is- 
sued by the company’s Good House- 
keeping organization. 


American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. A reprint from the ASTM Bulle- 
tin entitled “Textile Testing in Ger- 
many,” by Herbert F. Schiefer, Ly- 
man Fourt, and Richard T. Kropf. 


American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, address above. A special com- 
pilation of various standardized defi- 
nitions, tests methods and specifica- 
tions for glass developed by A.S.T.M. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., P. O. 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Hand- 
book (B-3747) containing practical in- 
formation necessary for the proper 
maintenance of general purpose tur- 
bines. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 Du- 
quesne Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. Full- 
color booklet showing graphically 
how scientific use of the energy in 
color is currently employed in the 
nation’s plants and factories to in- 
crease over-all efficiency. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp-, 30 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Form 4769 is the new booklet 
entitled “Organic Chlorine Com- 
pounds” which presents the latest 
data on 12 chlorinated compounds, 
industrially important as_ solvents, 
fumigants, and chemical intermedi- 
ates. It is included in the series of 
booklets on aliphatic organic chemi- 
cals. 


Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 
The third edition of the catalog en- 
titled “Dow Corning Silicones, New 


Obituaries 


CHARLES F. MARBLE, 81, treasurer 
of Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., passed away on Febru- 
ary 7 at his home there. 


W. HARRISON HIGHTOWER, president 
of Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills 
among many other prominent posi- 
tions in the industry, died on Febru- 
ary 9 at Piedmont hospital, Atlanta, 
Ga., after a long illness. 


ARTHUR H. RUSSELL, assistant sup- 
erintendent of the Mutual plant, 


NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 
OF TEXTILE INTEREST 


Publications reviewed herewith may be 
secured through ‘‘Textile Industries’’ or 
by writing directly to the listed company. 





Engineering Materials.” Contains de- 
scription of organo - silicon-oxide 
polymers. 


Herman H. Sticht Co., Inc., 27 Park 
Place, New York 7, N. Y. Bulletin No. 
735 which describes the Jaquet Speed 
Indicators. These are chronometric 
type tachometers which measure 
RPM over a fixed period of 3 or 6 
seconds. 


Leslie Co., 185 Delafield Ave., 
Lyndhurst, N. J. Bulletin No. 464 en- 
titled “Engineering, Operating and 
Maintenance Data on Temperature 
Regulators and Controllers” which 
describes construction details of each 
class or type. 


Elipse Corp., 24 So. Clinton St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. A folder introducing 
this company’s new rotary pump 
which features non-pulsating action, 
high pressure, low weight, low pow- 
er requirements, high performance, 
and high vacuum. 


Calco Chemical Division, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. 
J. Bulletin No. 783 entitled “The 
Dyeing and Lanaset Resin Treating 
of Wool Hosiery” which was pre- 
pared by H. E. Millson. 


Liquid Conditioning Corp., 114 East 
Price St., Linden, N. J. Bulletin No. 
2 describes deaerating heaters and 
vacuum deaerators manufactured by 
this company. A concise outline of 
the applications and principles of 
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Textiles-Incorporated, Gastonia, N. 
C., died suddenly at his home on De- 
cember 29. 


O. Max Garpner, former textile 
mill owner and statesman, died sud- 
denly on February 6 in New York 
just a few hours before he was to 
have embarked for England to as- 
sume his duties as the United States” 
new ambassador to Great Britain. 


Joun W. Wattace, 50, president 
and treasurer of Statesville (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, died recently at his 
home. 


the operation of these units is in- 
cluded. 


G. H. Tennant Co., 2530 North 
Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. A 
booklet describing the dry cleaning 
system of floor maintenance made 
available by this company. This is 
entitled “Modern Methods of Textile 
Floor Maintenance,” by Orville C. 
Hognander. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. Booklet en- 
titled “Harnessing the Rainbow For 
You,” distributed in connection with 
the recently completed Du Pont mo- 
tion picture of the same name. This 
booklet concerns questions common- 
ly asked about dyes, and is issued by 
the Dyestuffs Division. 


H & B American Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. Catalog covering 
the new H & B Casablanca long draft 
spinning equipment. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, 
N. Y. Free pamphlet entitled “Stor- 
age of Microfilms, Sheet Films, and 
Prints,” which is published to aid 
business and industrial organizations, 
as well as photographic concerns, in 
solving the problems connected with 
storage. 


Interchemical Corp., Textile Colors 
Division, Box 357, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
The newly-revised Bulletin P-1 en- 
titled “Printing With Aridye Pigment 
Colors—400 Series.” 


Dodge Manufacturing Corp., Misha- 
waka, Ind. Bulletin A-120 which de- 
scribes the SC line of ball bearings. 


Air-Perme-Ator Mfg. Co., 302 
Preakness Ave., Paterson 2, N. J. A 
folder which describes the Air- 
Perme-Ator as used in mills doing 
Tricot knitting and warping, prepara- 
tory to knitting. 
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olvay Chlovine...z6r dnitirm LOW CAST Bleaching 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST SPOTTY BLEACHING 
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CONTROLS THE QUALITY OF WATER 
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SOLVAY LIQUID CHLORINE is a bleaching agent 
that gives uniform results. You are not experimenting 
with SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine. It is the oldest suc- 


cessful bleaching agent, and is the lowest in cost! 


DO AS SO MANY BIG textile houses do . . . specify 
SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine. Not only is it economical 


to use, but you always get controlled quality, purity 


and uniform results. 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 

— —————— BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston « Charlotte « Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland « Detroit 
New Orleans « New York « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « St. Louis 








« Houston 
e Syracuse 














Paper vs. Textiles 


SEVERAL TIMES in this column we 

have mentioned the competition 
the textile industry is receiving from 
paper and other materials. Paper sub- 
stitutes for the table napkin and for 
the pocket handkerchief have for 
some time been two of’the outstand- 
ing examples, and these, together 
with paper bags and other paper con- 
tainers, have made serious inroads 
into the textile field. 

But not until the other day, when 
we perused some material intended 
for radio consumption, did we re- 
alize that paper had also invaded 
the sheet and blanket market. The 
radio material, which was being sent 
to radio stations for use on pro- 
grams intended primarily for women 
listeners, extolled the virtues of pa- 
per sheets and blankets. “They’re in- 
expensive,” says the broadcast, “so 
of course you can throw them away 
without compunction when they’re 
soiled.” 

The broadcast went on to state 
that paper sheets and paper blankets 
are very convenient for use in a 
summer home, and that they are a 
“beautiful” solution for the laundry 
problem. Manufacturers of sheets, 
and of both cotton and woolen blan- 
kets, might well wonder where the 
trend toward paper products will 
stop. Paper blankets and paper 
sheets may make a “beautiful” solu- 
tion for the laundry problem, but 
they are anything else but a help in 
solving the problems of the cotton 
manufacturer and the woolen manu- 
facturer. 

One answer is to keep constantly 
before the public the story of the 
many advantages of textile products, 
and to do a really thorough job of 
selling the textile industry to Ameri- 
ca and to the world. And perhaps an- 
other solution is to reduce the cost 
of production to an absolute mini- 
mum so that textile products may 
more successfully compete with sub- 
stitutes now encroaching upon their 
field. 


Low-Wage Competition 


Announcement in mid-February 
of Southwide wage increases for hun- 
dreds of thousands of southern tex- 
tile workers means many things to 
many people, but it definitely means 


THE NEWS IN TEXTILES 


that the threat of low-wage compe- 
tition from foreign countries is in- 
creasing. It was not so many years 
ago that cheap imitations of Ameri- 
can textile products were appearing 
on the counters of American stores, 
many of them carrying the identical 
trade mark of well-known American 
firms. 

Figures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show that in June of 1946 
textile wage rates in Brazil were 
about 14.6 cents an hour. In Chile 
during the same period they were 
20.1 cents an hour. Late figures for 
other countries are difficult to find, 
but before the war Chinese cotton 
textile workers were making about 
$1.85 per week, and Japanese cotton 
textile workers were making about 
$2.90 per week. 

In those southern mills which put 
into effect the recent 10 per cent 
increase, the average hourly wage is 
now around 96.8 cents. So with most 
southern cotton goods workers now 
making nearly a dollar an hour, it 
is not hard to see what foreign com- 
petition can mean in the months that 
lie ahead. 

That, of course, is one of the rea- 
sons why textile leaders have op- 
posed any lowering of the tariff 
rates on imports of textiles into this 
country. They realize that an Ameri- 
can mill cannot compete with a Chi- 
nese mill whose wage scales are as 
low as those cited. 

Also, with February’s textile wage 
increases, the pay of the average cot- 
ton goods employee will stack up 
very favorably when considered in 
comparison with retail clerks, tele- 
phone operators, school teachers and 
others. In those mills which put into 
effect the 10 per cent increase, the 
average employee will earn about 
$160.00 per month, exclusive of over- 
time. School teachers must spend 
years of work and thousands of dol- 
lars in preparation for their work, 
and yet if you are familiar with the 
salaries of teachers in your locality 
you know that most of them would 
be better off financially if they were 
working in a textile mill. 

The textile industry has come a 
long way from the 10 cents an hour 
average wage which was customary 
during the 20 years prior to the turn 
of the century, but it is going to take 
greater output per man-hour, a high 


Our 
60th Year 
of Sewice 
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INDUSTRY 


Nearly TWO MILLION workers 
and dependents are now pro- 
tected under Provident group 
insurance programs installed by 
more than 1500 far-sighted firms. 


These industrial leaders know 
that a modern Employee Wel- 
fare plan pays its own way—by 
reducing personnel turnover, by 
increasing production and by 
contributing to cordial labor- 


management relationships. 


Provident group insurance pro- 
grams, always individually de- 
signed to fit the client's needs, 
can be written to provide Life, 
Accident and Sickness, and 
Hospital-Surgical insurance — at 
a cost every employee can 


afford! . 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 
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Two P&H Hevi-Lift 
Hoists team upto carry 
rolis up the incline 
from finishing room 
to sheet tearing room. 





For NON-STOP Production 


Move your textiles “Thru-the- Air!” 


@ No delays this way! Lifting or lowering at 
one point—as from station to station right 
through production—your goods move quick- 
ly, effortlessly — just by pressing buttons! 
That’s “Thru-the-Air’ handling — via P&H 
Electric Hoists. Not only does this low cost 


handling put a stop to lags; it eliminates re- 
handling, makes the most of your floor space. 











TRAV-LIFT 
CRANES 








ZIP-LIFT 
HOISTS | HEVI-LIFT 


HOISTS 
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HEAVY DUTY CRANE 5 
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It's clean handling, too — adaptable to all 
textile operations. 


Write to see how “Thru-the-Air” handling 
has saved for other textile mills. Better yet, 
call a P&H Hoist Engineer and see what it 
will save for you! 


The “Sz¢rae" Are Standard Equipment, 
Added Values on P&H Electric Hoists 
Shaved gears for lifetime service . . . all bearings grease- 
sealed. 
Motors specifically designed and built by P&H for hoist service 
~~ . . » high starting torque, frequent reversals, etc. 


Effortless push button control (variable speeds available on 
W \erger models) . 


Transformer provides 110 volts at the push button. 
w/ 


P&H’'s true motor ratings assure against failure at full capacity 
“af \oads and speeds. 





ELECTRIC 
HOISTS 


4644 West National Avenue 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
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degree of modernization and intelli- 
gent cooperation between manage- 
ment and employee to keep it there. 


Consolidation to Meet 
Competition 


A recent study shows that during 
the calendar year 1946 a total of 
nearly 2,000,000 spindles in the two 
states of North and South Carolina 
passed from primary control by Caro- 
linians into control of northern in- 
terests. This continued the trend 
started several years ago. During the 
time from the outbreak of war un- 
til the present date, millions of spin- 
dles, both North and South, have 
changed hands. Some mills have 
been bought and sold two or three 
times, and prices per spindle have in 
most cases reached new all-time 
highs. 

The story of the Carolina’s indus- 
try is one of consolidation into larger 
groups as mills prepare to meet the 
competition expected in the years to 
come, Foremost of these, of course, 
has been the advent of J. P. Stevens 
and Company, Inc., which, through 
its acquisition of numerous Carolina 
plants, became one of the outstand- 
ing textile groups in the world. 

It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the textile in- 
dustry of the two Carolinas is now 
controlled wholly or in the main by 
“northern” interests. 

None of this is intended to inti- 
mate or suggest that the trend cited 


SUPPLIERS’ 


above is either “good” or “bad.” We 
do not know. But mills have been 
changing hands very rapidly during 
the past several years, and time alone 
can tell what it will mean to the fu- 
ture of the industry and to the future 
of the region. 


Tribate toe 
0. Max Gardner 


When O. Max Gardner died, the 
textile industry lost one of its best 
friends and greatest leaders. Long 
a prominent figure in his native state 
of North Carolina, Mr. Gardner had 
for many years taken an active in- 
terest in textiles through his plants 
at Shelby, which recently became a 
part of the J. P. Stevens group. 


When he died, he was on the eve of 
departure for Great Britain, where 
he was to assume his new duties as 
ambassador. Thus it was that at the 
time of his death he had risen to a 
position of international importance. 

Perhaps one of the most beautiful 
tributes paid him appeared in a 
Washington column which stated that 
that day O. Max Gardner had set sail 
for a new destination to serve at the 
Court of his Maker. 

He had many friends in the tex- 
tile industry who will mourn his 
passing, but they, like the writer of 
the Washington column, will realize 
that he has set sail for the Court of 
his Maker, on the greatest adventure 
of them all. 


NEWS. 





Southern Standard Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte 1, N. C., has changed its 
address from 512-514 W. 4th St., to 
513 So. Tryon St., Room 30 and 32, 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
electrical products, celebrates its 50th 
Anniversary this year, and for this 
occasion has prepared a booklet en- 
titled “Fifty Years,” in which is told 
the history of this company. 


David C. Moore, former manager, 
has been promoted to sales manager 
of the International Time Recording 
division, New York, of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. He is 
succeeded as manager by Robert R. 
Chase, who held a similar position 
in the Buffalo office. 


The Carborundum Company has 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


announced the following changes: 
Fred L. Born will succeed William 
Crocker, transferred to the Houston 
area, as sales representative in the 
Dallas, Tex., district. James Daar, 
former sales representative in Hous- 
ton, has been transferred to St. Louis. 


Wilbur A. Young, former plant 
manager for M. W. Parsons Co., New 
York, has been appointed service 
and sales engineer for the metallic 
soap department of Warwick Chemi- 
cal Co., a division of Sun Chemical 
Corp. 


Daniel Construction Co., Greenville, 
S. C., has been awarded the contract 
for the construction of Celanese Cor- 
poration’s new Celriver plant at Rock 
Hill, S. C. The new plant will cost 
approximately $40,000,000. 














OUTLIVE TWO! 


LUBRIPLATE Lubricants actually 
condition bearing surfaces and 
stop progressive wear. They pre- 
vent rust and corrosion and resist 
steam, hot water, many acids and 
other adverse conditions. LUBRI- 
PLATE is in a class by itself. Use 
it and make one bearing outlive 
two. Write or phone for facts 
and figures. 
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J. A. Mooney, former general su- 
perintendent, has been advanced as 
resident manager of the South 
Charleston plant of Westvaco Chlo- 
rine Products Corp. He has been 
succeeded by M. H. Norton, who 
formerly served this company in va- 


FIRST CHOICE IN APRON LEATHERS 
rious production capacities. Thomas 


F. Jackson has been appointed resi- 


F ye : dent manager of the Carteret, N. J., 

ff ve - plant, where he has been acting man- 
"4 . z 
es ‘ : 


ager since February, 1946. 


) : 
ba : Agnew H. Bahnson, Jr., former 





vice-president and general manager 
of The Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has been elected to succeed his 
father as president of that firm. 


1004008 reeneanarneanecnneneaasonannanancsceragn ety yas cgeny| conn rcterenenn ing 


Mr. Bahnson Mr. LeMay 


~ Ree: [ee 


- i Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., An- 
= sonia, Conn., has appointed Joseph 

LeMay, former general controller of 

all F-B plants and now serving on 


the Operating Committee as general 
manager of the company’s Atwood 
division, textile machinery, at Ston- 
ington, Conn. He replaces William 
M. Frazer who resigned recently. 


Alfred A. Halden, former vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing 
and also carrying general adminis- 
trative responsibilities, has been 
elected to the office of executive 
vice-president of National Starch 
Products, Inc. 





J. J. McSunas, Jr., formerly head 
: of Drax sales in the New York Fab- 
ric Finishes department of S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis., 
has been promoted to merchandiser 
of that department. 


Dr. M. L. Crossley, director of re- 
search, Calco Chemical Division of 
the American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J., has been unanimously 
selected to receive the 1947 gold 
medal of the American Institute of 

- Chemistry. The award is made in 
( > recognition not only of Dr. Crossley’s 
d ul : scientific work and leadership in re- 
- search leading to discoveries in the 
eee fields of dyes and pharmaceuticals, 
- but also of his activities in behalf of 
<< a - the profession of chemists. 
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TOP NAME IN ROLL COVERINGS 


al su- ; William L. Hunter, former chief | 
ed as engineer, has been named general 
South manager for Northern Equipment Co., 
Chlo- Erie, Pa., manufacturers of Copes 
been boiler feed water regulators and al- 





who lied equipment. Harold A. Schlieder, 
nm va- formerly in charge of foreign engi- 
10Mas neering, will replace Mr. Hunter. 

resi- Francis W. Bunting, who joined the : e 
N. J., company as service engineer, has : C} | tHe } r] AA 

man- been appointed assistant chief en- : e 

gineer. g 2 /; ) 

yrmer Charles E. Mears, former manu- "G a i 
nager facturing superintendent at the E. I. eae 


alem, du Pont de Nemours & Co. first — _ »_ 
d his nylon yarn plant in Seaford, Del., has : - REY: 1 
¥ been appointed manager of the ny- eT 


lon yarn plant now under construc- 
] tion near Chattanooga, Tenn. 


| A. R. Hough will succeed Arthur 
L. Pollard, who has retired, as a 
southern sales representative for the 
| Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
at the Knoxville, Tenn., headquar- 
ters. Mr. Hough, who was with the 
Weston Corp. for 17 years, will rep- 
resent not only Reliance but four 





y | other manufacturers of electrical 
equipment. These include: Weston 
y Electrical Instrument Corporation, 
Newark, N. J.; Moriam Instrument 
An- Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Cornell Dubi- 
seph lier Electric Corp., power factor im- 
r of provement division, South Plainfield, 
; on N. J.; and the Superior Electric Co., 
eral Bristol, Conn. 
yood 
ton- John H. Schneider, former major 
‘iam in the Army Air Forces, has joined 


the sales service staff of the special 
chemicals division of the Pennsyl- 


‘ice- Y vania Salt Mfg. Co. 
ring 
nis- E. M. Schultheis, former Detroit 
een sales representative, has been ap- 
tive pointed manager of sales for the 
rch Clark Equipment Co. Leo A. Bixby, 
former manager of the Transmission 
division at Berrien Springs, Mich., 
ead has been appointed manager of en- 
‘ab- gineering for that company. 
Seg Four organizational changes have 
ides been made by E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. in its nylon division. 
Truman C. Welling, former district 
re- sales manager at Charlotte, N. C., 
of has been appointed to the new posi- 
ind tion of division sales manager in 
sly Wilmington, Del., and will be in 
old charge of district sales offices. P. D. 
of Atwood, district sales manager at 
in New York, is the new promotion 
y's manager of the Wilmington division. t 
re- A. J. Smith, Jr., promotion manager, 
the succeeds Mr. Atwood in New York. [ts Better atu | 
als, David B. Hardin, of the rayon divi- 
of sion in New York, succeeds Mr. Well- se 


ing at Charlotte. 
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HOUGHTON’S 


ee Synthetic detergents that beat soap 


A series of detergents in powder or liquid form, available 
now to the textile industry. Cerfak products provide 
excellent scouring properties in any water—hard or 
soft, hot or cold. They make creamy, sustained suds, 
and will not form curds or precipitates in the bath. 


We also provide concentrated wetting-out agents 
under the SURFAX brand, for all wet processing 
operations. For full data, contact E. F. HOUGHTON 
& CO., Philadelphia and Charlotte. 


PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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The Engineering Sales Co., of 
Charlotte has closed its branch office 
in Greenville, S. C., and will in the 
future handle all engineering details, 
quotations, etc., from the Charlotte 
office. R. D. Pitman and E. S. Miller, 
formerly in the Greenville office, will 
continue as sales representatives. 


L. M. Howell and G. A. Willson, 
formerly associated with Barber- 
Colman Co., have recently formed 
the Howell-Willson Co. in Greenville, 
S. C. They offer a service to mills 
using automatic spoolers and warp- 
ers. 


Diamond Alkali Co. plans to build 
an administrative office and a re- 
search and development laboratory 
near Cleveland, Ohio. The cost of 
this project is estimated at $2,000,000. 


H. J. French, former assistant man- 
ager of the Development and Re- 
search division of International Nick- 
el Co. of Canada, Ltd., has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president of 
that company. 


O. B. Pyle has been made indus- 
trial manager of the Philadelphia 
branch of Brown Instrument Co. 


New regional managers for Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. are W. F. Taylor 
(New England), D. S. Kerr (South- 
east), J. L. Pratt (Southwest), and A. 
J. Schmitz (Pacific coast area). 


George S. Weinerth, formerly with 
the D. S. & W. Hosiery Co., Inc., has 
recently absorbed the concern owned 
by John L. Roller, distributor of the 
“Weinerth”: thread-cutting and turn- 
ing machine and examining forms. 
The concern will be named the 
George S. Weinerth Machine Co. of 
Reading, Pa. 


Robert F. Guthrie has been pro- 
moted to manager of the Charlotte, 
N. C., office, headquarters for the 
southern textile region of the G. H. 
Tennant Co., Minneapolis, Minn. This 
company manufactures floor mainte- 
ance equipment used in textile mills 
and other industrial plants. 


Charles E. Love, former sales man- 
ager for the western district, has been 
appointed IBM general sales man- 
ager of the International Business 
Machines Corp. 


Leonard F. Smith, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Plastic Film Corp., 
has been assigned the position of Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promotion Man- 
ager by the Wellington Sears Co. of 
New York. 


Roland Z. Farkas, formerly with 
Morton Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. 


C., has joined the staff of Texize 
Chemicals, Inc., Greenville, S. C., as 
technical director. 


Thirty-one employees of Stein, Hall 
& Company, Inc., and its subsidiaries. 
importers and manufacturers of in- 
dustrial raw materials, were honored 
for their service of over 25 years 
with the presentation of gold watch- 
es at the company’s annual Christmas 
party held at the Savoy-Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 


H. E. Beane, former sales manager, 
has been promoted to general sales 
manager of The Bristol] Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


The Kaumagraph Company has an- 
nounced that A. D. Crawford, the 
Chicago representative for the past 
18 years, has resigned to become as- 
sociated with the Burson Knitting 
Mills of Rockford, Ill. He will be 
replaced by William Buell Gardner, 
assistant buyer in the men’s hosiery 
division of Sears Roebuck and Co 





Mr. McMillan 


William O. McMillan has been ap- 
pointed as head of the Scott & Wil- 
liams’ Chattanooga, Tenn., office. He 
succeeds P. D. Morrow, who has 
joined the Dixie Mercerizing Com- 


pany. 


Kenneth H. Thomas has been chos- 
en service representative and sales- 
man for the states of Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and Tennessee, by J. W. Davis, 
manufacturers’ agent, Columbus, Ga. 


Callaway Institute, Inc., LaGrange, 
Ga., has announced that James J. 
Colvin has joined the staff as me- 
chanical research engineer. Mr. Col- 
vin has recently been discharged 
from the Navy. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Law- 
rence, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C., 
has announced the formation of Em- 
mons Loom Harness Export Co., a 
wholly owned subsidiary, to deal in 
the Emmons line of flat steel hed- 
dles, heddle frame, reeds, Goodrich 
strapping, and related weave room 
equipment. 
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Mr. Chase 


Mr. Beatty 


William H. Chase has been made 
director of advertising for Draper 
Corporation, Hopedale, Mass., having 
been with the company since 1904. 
He was succeeded in the position of 
advertising manager by S. Walter 
Beatty, who has been with Draper 
Corporation since 1911. 


Directors of National Oil Products 
Co., Inc., Harrison, N. J., have voted 
to change the company’s name to 
Nopco Chemical Company. 


Arthur B. Studley, assistant man- 
ager of the Boston district office of 
SKF Industries, Inc., has been elect- 
ed chairman of the textile division of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. He succeeds Carl D. 
Brown of The Draper Corp. 


Four executives of the Permutit 


Company, New York, N. Y., have 
been elected vice-presidents. They 
are: J. D. Yoder, previously with 


Cochrane Corp. as vice-president and 
general manager; D. J. Saunders, for- 
mer vice-president of the Manufac- 
turer’s Association of Water Works 
and Sewage, who has held the posi- 
tion of manager of industrial sales 
for Permutit since 1938; G. N. Proc- 
tor, associated with Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., formerly who came to Per- 
mutit as manager of manufacturing; 
and H. L. Beohner, who has been 
with this company since 1930. 


The appointment of Robert B. Sem- 
ple, St. Louis, Mo., as director of the 
general development department of 
Monsanto Chemical Company has 
been announced. Mr. Semple will 
be succeeded as petroleum chemicals 
sales manager by John Wade New- 
combe, Hoagland, Md., of the pe- 
troleum sales department. William 
G. Krummrich, Belleville, Ill., has 
been named assistant division gen- 
eral manager, and will be succeeded 
as division production manager by 
David L. Eynon, Jr., Paterson, N. J., 
division general manager and acting 
plant manager of the company’s 


Nitro, W. Va., unit. 
(Continued on page 190) 
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AS PRODUCED BY 
NORMA-HOFFMANN 





“R” Type: For 
heavy radial load 
and axial float. 
Straight outer 
ring, two-lipped 
inner ring. 


FIVE STANDARD TYPES of cylin- 
drical roller bearings are shown in 
cross-section below. Other variations 
of this type are also available. Metric 
and inch sizes up to 22%" bore. 





“R-E” Type: For 
heavy radial load 
and axial float. 
Two-lipped outer 
ring, straight in- 
ner ring. 
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“R-L” Type: For 
heavy radial load 
and one-directior 
axial location. 
One-lipped outer 
ring, two-lipped 
inner ring 


“R-LL” Type: For 
heavy radial load 
and two-direction 
axial location. 
Two-lipped outer 
ring, two-lipped 
inner ring. 
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“R-RR” Type: For 
heavy radial load. 
Full-roller retain- 
erless type with 
snap rings. 
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OTHER ANTI-FRICTION BEARING 
WILL STAND UP: 


@HIGH SPEEDS 

@ PLUS HEAVY LOADS 

PLUS TEMPORARY OVERLOADS 
@ PLUS SHOCK 

@ PLUS VIBRATION 








NORMA-HOFFMANN 
PRECISION ROLLER BEARINGS 
GUARANTEE YOU: 


@ LARGER SHOCK-ABSORBING CAPACITY THAN 
ANY OTHER TYPE SINGLE-ROW BEARINGS. 
@ MARGIN FOR 50% OVERLOADS. 


@ LOWER FRICTION COEFFICIENT UNDER HEAVY 
LOAD THAN ANY OTHER TYPE BEARING. 


@ SPEEDABILITY EQUAL TO ANY BALL BEARING, 
SIZE FOR SIZE, UP TO 35,000 R.P.M. 


@® 100% MACHINED, EXTRUDED BRONZE CAGE 
OF MAXIMUM DENSITY AND UNIFORMITY. 


(AVKMA= AVF FMANIX’ 


PRECISION BALL, ROLLER AND THRUST BEARINGS 





NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION 


ae STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


FIELD OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore., Seattle, Phoenix 
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Everglaze Process 
(Continued from page 58) 


is preferable to size and frame 
continuously. General practice is 
to use a dip roll. 

The sizing and framing opera- 
tion can be carried out at from 30 
to 150 yards per minute. Usually, 
a heavy padder with high pres- 
sure and about 60% carryover is 
used. Cloth may pass directly 
from the sizing padder to the 
frame or first through a flue-dry- 
ing apparatus which removes part 
of the moisture. This procedure 
has the advantage of keeping the 
clips clean on the frame, thus re- 
quiring less maintenance (Fig. 1). 


Method of Drying Important 


The drying step is of extreme 
importance. Heat is applied so that 
approximately 10% moisture is 
retained in the cloth. This is 
usually achieved by operating all 
the drying equipment with auto- 
matic controls at each section so 
that close regulation can be ac- 
complished and drying carried out 
at as low a temperature as is prac- 
tical. With the proper type of 
equipment it is possible to dry at 
as low as 200°F. with speeds in 
excess of 100 yards per minute. 

Too much drying seriously ef- 
fects the durability of the finish, 
although the initial glazing may be 
as good as with proper conditions. 
Too little drying effects the me- 
chanical operation of the glazing 
calender and produces possible 
mark-offs in the case of printed 
fabrics. The cloth is usually 
framed wide at this point so that 
subsequent longitudinal tension on 
the glazing calender will produce 
the dimension corresponding ap- 
proximately to finished width. 

The cloth is taken directly to the 
glazing calenders and given two 
or three passes, depending upon 
the construction of the machine 
and the temperature and pressure 
under which it operates. If the 
temperature and pressure is high 
and the machine will satisfactorily 
operate under these conditions it 
is possible to achieve complete 
polymerization on the glazing cal- 
ender. However, on certain ma- 
chines the temperature ordinarily 
is kept between 320°-350°F. With 





this low temperature and pressure 
it is desirable to give two or three 
runs on the glazer and additional 
ageing or curing. 


Calendering 


The glazing calenders (Fig. 2) 
are usually of a three-roll type, 
the top roll being gas heated with 
a friction ratio between the peri- 
pherial speed of the top and middle 
roll of about 2 to 1. 

In case the cloth is given addi- 
tional ageing or curing it is ordi- 
narily run on a vertical multi- 
pass curing machine (Fig. 3) or on 
any other apparatus which may 
be used to effect a temperature of 
295° F. for a period of approxi- 
mately two minutes. 

Following the curing operation, 
the fabric is washed with soda ash 
and detergent (sdap or synthetic) 
at about 160-170° F. and frame 
dried. Here again, this may be 
done separately or continuously 
This operation removes the by- 
products as well as the catalyst 
and produces a neutral fabric. 

In some instances it may be nec- 
essary to mechanically break the 
fabric on the usual type of spiral 
or button breakers. It is also pos- 
sible to soften the fabric by sizing 
and framing with the usual type 
of sulphonated oils. If desired. 
the fabric may also be water- 
proofed with one of the durable 
water repellent materials. This 
produces a fabric on which not 
only the glaze but also the water- 
proofing is durable. 

The final operation is to give 
the material a flat nip calender 
without heat or at a low tempera- 
ture to lay the surface smooth. 
This does not give any additional 
lustre but improves the hand and 
feel of the fabric. 

On all operations following glaz- 
ing it is of extreme importance to 
keep the cloth in the open in or- 
der to avoid creases, folds, nips 
and other marks which would 
break the surface of the resin. If 
this happens the cloth may require 
stripping and repetition of the en- 
tire process. 

The Everglaze process is cov- 
ered by patents of the Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons Co. It is not only 
used by the Bancroft Company but 
by licensees in the United States 
and foreign countries. 
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Testing Equipment 


(Continued from page 56) 


just as careful in making the tests. 
Frequently wage rates and work 
loads are based on tests made by 
the laboratory, so no effort should 
be spared to impress the mill per- 
sonnel with the accuracy of the 
tests and time studies. The condi- 
tion of the instruments play no 
small part in this. 


Maintenance and Repairs 


Ordinarily there will be little 
repair work to be done in the lab- 
oratory if the cleaning and lubri- 
cation schedule is followed, and if 
reasonable care is exercised in han- 
dling and operating the equipment. 
However, some wear is bound to 
take place in the course of time 
and replacement of parts and other 
repair work will be necessary. 
Ratchets and pawls will wear 
gradually. Adjusting screws may 
eventually break. Knife-edge bear- 
ings of scales may become rounded 
causing inaccurate weighings. 

The job of inspecting all of the 
machines and instruments in the 
average laboratory is not a large 
one, as there are relatively few 
units to be examined. We are 
therefore suggesting that the direc- 
tor or an experienced technician 
inspect each instrument once a 
month, and if possible actually op- 
erate the various machines, scales, 
and ovens. Any irregular opera- 
tion should be corrected either by 
replacement of worn parts, repairs 
by the shop, or return of the test- 
ing machine to the manufacturer 
for repairs. 

A few repair parts may be kept 
on hand. Examples of these are 
as follows: 

Pawls for horizontal and verti- 
cal tensile strength testers; 

Jaws for these testers; 

Adjusting screws for jaws for 
fiber strength testers; 

Extra capillary pens and foun- 
tain pens for instruments which 
make graphs and charts. 

As time passes, and after a num- 
ber of inspections, the condition 
of the various parts will indicate 
the need for ordering other re- 
placements. 

Repairs to any instrument should 
be undertaken only by experienced 
mechanics. 
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Publie Relations 


(Continued from page 59) 


tion Service and in other ways, we 
also plan to direct information 
about the industry to certain 
groups of people who, by the na- 
ture of their position and profes- 
sions, exercise influence on the 
thinking of the general public. 

These key groups include such 
people as teachers, doctors, law- 
yers, legislators, ministers, etc. To 
reach these groups we are prepar- 
ing pamphlets, studies, booklets, 
reports and the like, and will send 
them out direct. The material used 
in this fashion must be very care- 
fully prepared for it is intended 
for thinking people who want 
something more comprehensive 
than can be contained in the or- 
dinary newspaper story or maga- 
zine article. 

I might say that we are getting 
a very gratifying and increasing 
amount of favorable publicity for 
the industry although the program 
is just getting under way. We 
have reason to believe that the 
volume of favorable material will 
increase and will overcome the un- 
fair things said about the industry 
and the unfounded prejudices 
against it. 

One of the activities we are car- 
rying on within the industry, in 
addition to those activities under 
way externally, is a type of meet- 
ing we have been holding through- 
out the mill regions which we call 
public relations clinics. Thus far 
we have held nine clinics in the 
South and three in New England. 
Others in both New England and 
the South are now being sched- 
uled. 

The purpose of these meetings 
is to suggest certain activities 
which individual mills can under- 
take to improve their local rela- 
tions with their own communities. 
At each meeting we make a num- 
ber of recommendations and ex- 
plain how each can be put into op- 
eration. Some of these recommen- 
dations are pertinent to commun- 
ity relations and some to employee 
relations. Incidentally, in connec- 
tion with employee relations, an- 
other function we are carrying on 
is a bulletin board service for sub- 
scribers. In this we supply illus- 


trative matter for posting on bul- 
letin boards conveying certain in- 
formation to employees. 

I emphasize the importance of 
these clinics because it is a fact 
that good public relations begins 
at home. The roots of the pro- 
gram are to be found there. If 
the roots are healthy, the program 
will flourish at the top and in all 
of its branches. 

a Sn 


Cotton Council 
(Continued from page 62) 


Japan to increase consumption. 

Expansions were recommended 
by Senator N. C. Williamson, Lake 
Providence, La., in the Council 
sales promotion program, and car- 
ried no opposition. Immediate ac- 
tion will be given. to expansion in 
the wearing apparel and household 
field in the program. 

Public relations activities will 
also be expanded in 1947 by the 
Council, with the appointment of a 
staff member to the Washington 
office. 

The Council members favored 
the lifting of all discriminatory 
laws and regulations restricting 
the sales of margarine, and im- 
mediate Federal and state action 
will be demanded. 

A new labor legislation program 
was unanimously adopted by the 
Council, delegates of which assert- 
ed that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and “other legislation 
reputed to have been passed in the 
interest of American labor” have 
brought about the current labor 
situation. This program will pro- 
hibit the closed-shop, the check- 
off, and maintenance of member- 
ship system; will guarantee the 
right to work and to join or not 
join any union; will prohibit 
strikes against the Government: 
and will prohibit jurisdictional 
and secondary strikes and boy- 
cotts. It was also urged that the 
anti-trust laws apply to all monop- 
olies. 

The Council’s attack on the ad- 
ministration of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was highly signifi- 
cant, and an amendment of the Act 
in such a way as to “transfer from 
the Administrator of the Act to the 
Secretary of Agriculture the duty 
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and authority to define ‘area of 
production’ with respect to the va- 
rious agricultural and horticultur- 
al commodities,’ was demanded. 

Flammability standards legisla- 
tion, which is now pending in 
Congress, was vigorously opposed 
by the Council on the basis that 
this would prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale in interstate com- 
merce of textiles and fabrics that 
failed to meet government stand- 
ards. 

An election of officers for the 
next term was held during the 
closing day of the session. Oscar 
Johnston was elected to serve his 
ninth consecutive term as presi- 
dent of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil. Vice-presidents chosen to 
serve with him are: Harold A. 
Young, North Little Rock, Ark.: 
H. L. Wingate, Macon, Ga.; and 
L. T. Barringer, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. T. Wynn, Greenville, Miss 
was re-elected treasurer, and Wil- 
liam Rhea Blake, Memphis, will 
continue as executive vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. Lowell Tay- 
lor, Memphis, will continue as gen- 
eral counsel. 
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Smyre’s Cafeteria 


(Continued from page 70) 


last hours of the shift would be 
maintained at a much higher lev- 
el than previously when opera- 
tives remained on the job for the 
full length of the shift, eating a 
cold lunch brought from home or 
sandwich purchased at a canteen 

The first shift goes on duty at 
6:00 A.M and lunches are served 
for this group from 9:00 A.M. to 
12:00 noon. The second shift 
comes in at 2:00 P.M. and lunches 
are served employees of this shift 
from 4:00 P.M. to 5:30 P.M. The 
third shift goes on duty at 10:00 
P.M. and the cafeteria begins 
serving lunches to operatives on 
this shift at 11:45 P.M. 

A maximum of 30 minutes is 
allowed for entering the cafeteria 
and eating lunch. It has been 
found that each person can be 
eating his lunch within three min- 
utes after entering the cafeteria. 

Employees’ comments regarding 
this new facility are reported to 
have been most encouraging. 
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Rugged Dependability 


Model K™Comber installation at Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me. 





. « - from shift to shift! 


AROUND-THE-CLOCK PERFORMANCE BY WHITIN COMBERS 


Controiep high quality through 
every manufacturing operation is largely re- 
sponsible for the enviable reputation enjoyed 
by the Bates Mfg. Company. Famous for their 
quality bedspreads, their combed percale sheets 
are a worthy addition to the widely known 
Bates Line. To maintain top quality and achieve 
high production on these fine sheets, Bates has 
installed a battery of ten Whitin Model ‘“K’”’ 


combers. Operating over a peri months 






on a brutal day and night around-the-clock 
schedule, these machines have been delivering 
combed sliver which meets the rigid standards 
required for this quality product. 

Based upon their performance under exac- 
ting mill conditions you too may install these 
rugged Whitin Combers with full confidence. 
The Model “K’ Comber will stand up and 
produce combed sliver of highest quality at an 
excellent production rate. 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. ° 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Modern Yarn Dyeing 
(Continued from page 79) 


some other dyestuffs do not reach 
their true shades without souring 
(one to two per cent acetic will do 
the job). Vat Blacks are really 
dark greens until diazotized (in 
the manner of developed colors) in 
a cold solution of three to four 
per cent sodium nitrite and five 
to seven per cent sulphuric acid. 


Long Chain Warps 


Long chain warps are dyed with 
all classes of vat colors, including 
indigo and the hydron blues. The 
warps are usually prepared by 
kier boiling and sometimes dried. 
The actual dyebaths are more con- 
centrated than any of those thus 
far mentioned. With fast-exhaust- 
ing colors, both the feeds and mix- 
tures used have to be carefully 
controlled. 

For best penetration, good nips 
are essential to force the dye 
liquor into the bundle of fibers 
that make the rope, and an extra 
good squeeze is desirable at the 
last dyebox so that too much 
liquor is not carried away. 

The dyeing may be done in one 
continuous machine if large 
enough. Where only one or two 
dyeboxes are available, light 
shades can be run. Otherwise, four 
runs through a separate two-box 
machine are used for most other 
dyeings and the finishing opera- 
tions — rinsing-oxidizing-rinsing- 
soaping are carried out on the 
long machine. 

Warps on beams are handled in 
the same manner as a large pack- 
age. If the yarn is pigment-pad- 
ded, the reduction and finishing 
part are done on the usual beam 
dyeing machine. 


Indigosols 


An entirely different method of 
applying vat colors, without all 
the troublesome details of vatting, 
makes use of their stabilized leuco 
sulphate derivatives. These are 
soluble in water and will dye 
either vegetable or animal fibers. 
After regeneration, the original 
indigoid, indanthrene or algol dye 
from which they were made is 
found precipitated on the fiber in 
a fine, fixed condition. 


This achievement in dyeing 
simplification was first introduced 
in 1922 with Indigosol O, or solub- 
ilized indigo (and thus the name). 
Two years later similar products 
of the anthraquinones appeared. 
Naturally, these more complex 
products are more expensive than 
the parent dyes from which they 
are made, and at present they 
compete with them only in the 
lighter shades, where the usual 
method of dyeing is often least 
satisfactory in evenness and where 
the chemical cost overshadows the 
dye cost. 

The indigosols or algosols are 
dyed like direct colors, with the 
individual members producing the 
best results when the right amount 
of salt is used and heating require- 
ments are observed. The dyeing is 
then entered into a fresh bath (or 
with certain dispersing agents, in 
the same dye liquor) containing 
sulphuric acid and sodium nitrite, 
the resultant nitrous acid acting 
both as a hvdrolyzing and oxidiz- 
ing agent. 

Again, the various members 
need a particular temperature and 
time for this development, which 
is followed by the usual rinsing 
and soaping operations. The uni- 
formity is very satisfactory, while 
the fastness to light, washing, etc.. 
is equal to the best reduced-vat 
dyeing when the conditions are 
correctly carried out. 

Without a doubt, the vat colors 
as a class have given the world 
the greatest fastness so far ob- 
tainable. Their influence on the 
trade is such that the better dress 
goods, shirtings. draperies, sewing 
thread, etc., all require their em- 
ployment while their demand for 
other textile uses is constantly 
increasing. Yet, in spite of the 
large number available, their 
properties must be well considered 
by the dyer to get the particular 
results that are often difficult to 
secure, even with their good over- 
all reputation. 

Only a ‘relatively few can be 
graded excellent under each of 
the four headings of fastness to 
light, washing, soda boil, and 
chlorine. The word “vat” is not a 
guarantee of the best work unless 
the dyer has been fastidious in 
his selection. Vat dyes such as in- 
digoid blues, some anthraquinone 
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yellows, and hydron pinks have 
rather puor fastness to light; others 
accelerate tendering during ex- 
posure to light and atmosphere so 
that curtain materials should be 
only dyed from a selected list. 
Some are fast to kier boiling if 
the converter is warned to use an 
open kier boil and certain auxiliary 
agents that prevent local reduc- 
tion. while others are unsuitable; 
some are fast to chlorine bleach 
but not to peroxide, which is more 
often used in finishing cotton goods 
than chemic: again others, such as 
anthraquinone blues are turned 
green by the chemic and require a 
little hydro for restoration to true 
shade. 

Finally, some gaps in a full color 
range are either expensive or im- 
possible to achieve, for instance 
full brilliant reds. In this direction, 
well-chosen naphthol dyeings help 
complete the line. 
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Drum Spreader 


(Continued from page 64) 


fore putting it in the pump cylin- 
der. 


Advantages of the Spreader 


While an important advantage 
in the use of this cylinder sep- 
arator is the prevention of damage 
to the cylinders and _ cylinder 
heads, resulting in substantial 
savings in valuable and hard-to- 
get materials, its use is no less ap- 
preciated for its savings in labor 
cost for the job of removing frozen 
arbors or damaged cylinders and 
the reduction of “down” time of 
the spinning frame. 

In spreading or separating the 
sections of a dum by manual 
means, such as using a crowbar or 
hammer and wedges, there is al- 
ways the danger of springing the 
cylinder out of true or of cracking 
or breaking the cylinder head. 
Such hazards are eliminated with 
the spreader which applies hy- 
draulic force smoothly as two 
points exactly opposite each 
other and over a large area of the 
rim of the cylinder head, with a 
pressure of as much as 24,000 
pounds, if necessary. It will sep- 
arate any section in as little as 30 
minutes. 
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BONDED ABRASIVES 
COATED ABRASIVES 


| 
|| ABRASIVE GRAINS AND 
i FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
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A BUYING GUIDE FOR ABRASIVES 


| INFORMATIVE LITERATURE 


Being so closely identified with 
the development and progress of 
abrasives, it is natural that The 
Carborundum Company should be 
the source of so much authorita- 
tive literature on their application, 
care, and handling. Certain highly 
successful concerns regard the 
helpful service of technical and en- 
gineering literature supplied by 
The Carborundum Company as a 
significant point in their preference 
for abrasives by CARBORUNDUM. 
Ask your Carborundum representa- 
tive for literature and bulletins re- 
lated to your own grinding and fin- 
ishing operations. The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 
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Instruments Test 
Hand of Fabrics 


(Continued from page 67) 


finishing operations. With these 
instruments the finisher can con- 
trol his work on a scientific basis, 
and can insure the sameness of 
quality in his finished product, just 
as color matching is being con- 
trolled electronically by means of 
the spectrophotometer. 

With hand evaluation in math- 
ematical terms instead of “I 
think’s,” the converter has a good 
analgesic for his perennial head- 
ache of wondering if the goods he 
is having finished this week are 
different from the same quality 
which were finished last month. 
Goods of constructions which are 
potential hand problems can be 
proven poor in very real and tan- 
gible terms and then can be 
weeded from the market. 


Research work in textile. finishes 
s greatly accelerated by knowing 
the qualities of hand rather than 
by guessing them. 





Saponification 
of Acetate 


(Continued from page 97) 


Further tests showed that it is 
entirely unnecessary to carry sap- 
onification to extremes. It was 
found that if cellulose acetate ray- 
on is saponified to an acetyl value 
of approximately 37% to 38% 
that the same shade with Cotton 
Blue FF will be obtained as with 
viscose rayon. The acetyl values 
are average values for the whole 
cross-section of the fiber and do not 
represent the acetyl content of the 
saponified outer layer. 


Nature of Alkali 
Governs Saponification 


Still further tests showed that 
a number of alkalies other than 
caustic soda can be used and that 
the resultant saponification de- 
pends on the nature of the alkali 
and not on the pH of the solution. 
Agents which give a preponder- 
ance of surface saponification are 
caustic soda, soda ash, trisodium 
phosphate, triethanolamine. On 
the other hand, ammonia under 
pressure, and ethylene diamine 
give a diffuse type of saponifica- 
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~—ONYX IONICS. 


| Newsworthy items for textile technologists and production men | 
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A New Cationic Softener 
with Unusual Resistance to Washing 





Onyxsan LG is particularly effective for imparting 
a smooth, silky hand to candlewick textiles. 


Most Economical 


Wetting Agent 


Phi-@-Sol WG is one of the most effective 
wetting agents known today, and in addition 
is the most economical in use because of its 
low first cost as well as its efficiency in very 
small dilutions. It can be used with all types 
of dyeing, bleaching and finishing agents 
with the one exception of cation-active ma- 
terials, and is applicable to all textiles. 
Wherever fast wetting and penetration are 
required, Phi-@-Sol WG deserves investiga- 
tion. 

It is in extensive use today as a dye aux- 
iliary; as an assistant in enzymic desizing; 
in pasting up dry colors; and as an auxil- 
iary in sanforizing, printing and bleaching. 


Hard Water-Stable Foaming 
Agent and Detergent 


Oroset L is a liquid foaming agent and 
detergent which is completely stable to hard 
water. Its wetting action is limited, but it 
offers very promising possibilities as a de- 
tergent auxiliary where foaming is desirable, 
as well as a detergent in its own right. 


Do You Want Them? 


Regular issues of “Onyx Ionics” in four- 
page bulletin form will be regularly issued 
in 1947 beginning at an early date. If you 
want to receive this informative material, 
— us to put your name on the mailing 
ist 


The Onyxsans have been assuring softer 
finishes, better drape and lasting hand on all 
kinds of fabrics for many years. They have 
made it possible to get a needed finish on 
many textiles which would otherwise be 
harsh and rough and virtually impossible to 
improve by ordinary methods. 

Now Onyxsan LG is added to the series. 
This new Onyxsan is marked by the unusual 
durability of its softening action and a truly 
noteworthy resistance to washing. It pro- 
vides a characteristically smooth, drapable, 
silky hand. 

Like other Onyxsans, it is easy to use in 
applications in the dye beck, pad, jig or 
quetsch, followed by normal drying. Its ac- 
tion is due to effective plasticizing, thorough 
penetration and surface orientation of the 
cation-active radical of its composition. Un- 
like ordinary superficial surface lubrication, 
the Onyxsan effect is based on softness pre- 
duced IN the yarn itself. Strikingly small 
amounts of Onyxsan LG are required. 


General Purpose Resin 


Finish Requires No Curing 


Developed as a general purpose finish for 
cotton, wool, acetate and rayon, Xyno Resin 
AA40 is a highly versatile material. It is 
readily manipulated to give either a full, 
mellow hand or good stiffness and body 
without impairing luster. 

It is a vinyl resin dispersion containing 
40% resin of fine particle size. Its dilutions 
are very stable, and may be mixed with 
starch, gelatine, glue, water repellents, etc. 
It is free from solvents, 

Xyno Resin AA40 requires no curing. 
Goods are handled in the normal manner. 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


For Further Data Write Onyx 


Improved Fire Retardant applicable to all 
types of textile fabrics is available in Onyx 
Repel-O-Flame SP. This neutral salt does not 
dust or impair either strength or color of con- 
ventional cotton or rayon fabrics No. 48 


Special Resin Finish for Nylon Netting gives 
a dry, springy hand. Resin J691 is a copolymer 
resin dispersion containing 35% solids of fine 
particle size. It is free from solvents, and re- 
quires no curing. Applicable also to all types 
of fabrics. o. 49 
* 
Water Repellency at Low Cost is obtained 
on all types of textiles with Repel-O-Tex 115B 
This paraffin wax emulsion containing alu- 
minum salts cannot putrefy or produce odors 
in treated goods. It does not stiffen them, but 
provides desirable soft hand. No. 51 
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THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 
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DARNELL CASTERS 


If you want maximum 
floor protection, econo- 
my and efficiency De- 
mand Darnell Dependa- 
hility...Made to give an 
extra long life of satis- 
factory service...... 








DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST NEW YORK 13 NY 
LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 36 N CLINTON CHICAGO 6 ILL 


Charlotte 3, North Carolina 
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WEAVER’S FRIEND : 


Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


sy Dependable 


xy Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


fy Always Uniform 
ye Boils Thin a. | 














CHEMICALS FOR 


SIZING ¢e REDUCING 
' DESIZING «¢ WETTING 
: STRIPPING ¢ FINISHING 





WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


Manutacturers of chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other industries 
Plastics Synthetic Insecticides . Fungicides . . . Enzymes 





SPECIALIZING IN TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


PAY ROLL CONTROLS WORK LOAD STUDIES 


COST SYSTEMS SPECIAL REPORTS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


Ratpu E. Loper Co. 


GREENVILLE, S.C FALL RIVER, MASS 
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tion. It is believed that saponifi- 
cation by these and other agents 
can be controlled to any desired 
degree by the proper attention to 
time, concentration, temperature, 
and the nature of the saponifying 
agent. 


— * 
Warp Sizing 
(Continued from page 88) 


sizes, to its lack of grit in the bet- 
ter grades, and to the fact that a 
considerable weight could be put 
on the cloth without obtaining a 
harsh feel. 


Sugars have also been used to 
add weight, as well as glucose. 

However, the modern formulas 
that are made up to add weight 
make use generally of the thin 
boiling starches and of dextrine 
gums, which can be made up in 
sufficient concentration to obtain 
the desired weight, and at the same 
time do not have the tendency to 
shed that the inert weighting ma- 
terials give to a size mix. Dex- 
trins have good penetrating and 
adhesive properties. They must 
be used in conjunction with plen- 
ty of softener and deliquescent to 
overcome the stiff and sticky feel 
they would otherwise impart to 
the fabric. Good penetration is de- 
sired to obtain much added weight 
without shedding, but too much 
penetration will give a stiff yarn. 
lacking in the necessary pliability 
for good weaving. 

——__@— — 


Wool Dyeing 
(Continued from page 65) 


ing technical results is the ex- 
tremely high degree of penetration 
achieved on difficult batches. 


In practice, the simplest and 
best method is to raise the dye- 
bath to the boil for entering, and 
enter the goods with the steam 
shut off. Some time should be al- 
lowed for circulation without 
steam in order to insure uniform 
contact between dye solution and 
goods. Owing to the entry of cold 
goods and loss of heat during this 
period, the temperature in prac- 
tice may fall to 185°F., from which 
it is then raised to the boil in 30 
minutes and dyed as usual. 
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— ~ When workers walk like cats, | 
to avoid falls on slippery, oily floors—it Pema FS) 
calls for prompt action: dry-cleaning with J 
the Tennant System! You eliminate scrub- 
bing, save man-hours, get cleaner, safer 
floors . . . and cut cleaning costs, too. 


THE TENNANT Syetem... 
1. RECONDITIONS worn, dark floors. 


In a few minutes any floor surface can be made 
like new ... free of water- and oil-soaked, grimy 
topwood fibers. Provides a vigorous, smooth floor 
—sound and dry. 


Z.. HARDENS floors to resist wear. 
Rapid, effective sealing process fills... 
binds . . . hardens wood fibers. Gives 
excellent wear resistance and durability. 


3. DRY CLEANS...ends scrubbing. 
Fast mechanical cleaning removes dirt 
like magic! No water or chemicals. Leaves 
brilliant non-slippery surface that's vel- 
vety smooth, clean, dirt-resistant. 

WRITE TODAY for FACTS about dry-cleaning, the 
accepted modern way to get the most from your 


mill floors. Typical case histories, cost data, results 
obtained with the TENNANT System. 


G. H. TENNANT COMPANY 
2585 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 11, Minnesota 


The Tennant System 


and can be used 
throughout the mili 
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ENDS SCRUBBING: 
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A one-man operated 
Tennant Floor Machine 
CLEANS FLOORS AND 
PICKS UP SOILAGE! 


Self-propelled Tennant Floor 
Machine has 12” or 16” re- 
volving steel wool roll (or 
other accessory) that whisks 
grime from floor. Heavy soil- 
age is hurled into hopper; 
vacuum picks up light dust. 


LEAVES FLOOR CLEAN! 




























HARD CHROMIUM PLATING 


For Extra Wear Resistance on 
TEXTILE MACHINE PARTS! 


For almost 20 years Universal Winding Company has used 


chromium plating on many Textile Machine parts. Beginning 


with a flash thickness of .0002 employed primarily for rust / 
prevention, the thickness of chromium was increased to give 
protection from wear as well as corrosion. The true value of i 
hard chromium plating for wear resistance was not realized, 
Universal Winding states, until 10 years ago when the thick- 
ness of the plate applied had reached a depth of .002 (the : 
accepted standard for chromium plating textile machine parts) 


which is many times thicker than the customary flash plating 


first used. 
Textile Machinery Manufacturers: 


What Can WALHARD Industrial Hard Chromium : 


Plating Do For You? 


There’s just ONE WAY to find out . . . send us a trial lot of : 
your textile machine parts that need protection against wear 
and corrosion. We'll WALHARD them and return them to you — 


for performance and comparison tests! 





Assures You The Best in Hard Chromium Plating 


WALTON and LONSBURY 


78 North Avenue, Attleboro, Massachusetts 











UNIVERSAL Parts That Have Been WALHARD Chromium Plated = 


We manufacture or distribute 
everything you need in heavy 
or industrial chemicals or 
chemical specialties. 

Our experienced and techni- 
cally trained personnel and 
our laboratory facilities are 
at your service to solve your 
problems and to prepare spe- 
cial chemicals for your needs. 


To insure prompt deliveries 
we maintain a complete stock 
of all lines in our Spartan- 
burg warehouse. 


CHEMICAL CO. in 
SPARTANBURG. S.C. 








THE MSPHERSON COMPANY 


GREENVILLE + SOUTH CAROLINA 


iC Ol 





INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS * PLANT SITE INVESTIGATIONS * PLANS 
COMPLETE PLANT DESIGNS * APPRAISALS * VALUATIONS * LABOR 
SAVING STUDIES * RESEARCH & REPORTS: PROCESS ANALYSIS 











All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 
CLOTHING 





LOWELL, 
MASS. 
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Suggestion System 
(Continued from pc ge 69) 


the same number as the blank 
should be retained by the sug- 
gestor. If the suggestor does not 
sign his name, he may be recog- 
sized by the number of the stub. 


The inter-department form must \}| 11 
have ample space for text of sug- wi Hi 
gestion, and also provide space for 
comments from other interested 
department supervisors. Number 
and name must, of course, also 
appear on this form. Bid SN A 

aR Nipple (A) is connected to roil or 
drum. py oy (B) +} eee (E) 
; co nipple at , but slides loosely 
Lowell Textile to over ce pressure can fill entire 
Celebrate 50th Year housing. This pressure becomes oe 
the oD), oo by pressing —_ Bie... 
2 a t n fe . 

The Golden Anniversary Re- Both seal ring aad bessing sng od a _ 
union of the Lowell Textile In- | &,2%¢ of special ee ro —_ t 
stitute, Lowell, Mass., will be held ] i8- Spring (F) is for initial seat- » Ss 

. = only. Type B Joint illustrated; 

on April 25-26, 1947. other types, sizes for all needs. e 

tg oi | 1 th 

n Friday there will be a ban- it s 

quet at the Hotel Statler in Bos- e {ro 
ton with a prominent speaker and : "gt 
some entertainment. \ fre 

Saturday will be open house at : im f 

Ke) of - 
1 MANOR r6eac pen 


















the Institute in Lowell with inspec- 
tion of building plans for the new 
dormitory, a buffet luncheon, 
business meeting, laying of the 
cornerstone for the new dormitory, 
unveiling the portrait of Charles 
H. Eames, President Emeritus, and 
an opportunity to study the pro- 
posed new library plans. 

Complete information will be 
sent to all the alumni around 
March 1, according to the an- 
nouncement. 





Y terms of physical size alone, the 
Johnson Joint could hardly be called big machinery. 
But in its ability to save time and trouble, and pro- 
mote plant efficiency, its stature approaches any- 
thing the industry has ever seen. 





The Johnson Joint was designed to go after the 
old stuffing box and steam fit troubles in a business- 
like way, and it literally knocks the stuffing out of 
them. There’s no packing of any kind. There’s no 
oiling required, ever. There’s no adjusting — the 
higher the pressure, the tighter the seal. There’s 
little to fear from misalignment— with provision 
for both lateral and angular movement built right 





STA Annual Meet 
at Blewing Rock 


The Southern Textile Associa- 
tion will hold the annual meeting 
at Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock. 





N. C., June 19-21, 1947. This will in. Note besides how neatly it provides for more 
be the second annual three-day efficient syphon drainage, through the same head 
meeting of the association since the that admits the steam. 
> war. 
; ? 
ints as te aueneietiam doe In dollars and cents, what does all this add up to? 
president, John M. Caughman, — Well . . . enough at least to pay the 
q Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; | Write for literature and the name of cost of switching over to Johnson 
. . — : your nearby Johnson representative. a iy , 
vice-president, Virgil E. McDowell, — Joints in just a short while. Enough 


Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rap- certainly to make the Johnson Joint 


: - | é < & heey 
ids, N. C.; chairman of the board of | . 
‘ governors, Robert T. Stutts, Easley J 9 H N S a N too big to overlook. 
) B Rota"t Drere THE JOHNSON 


Cotton Mills, Liberty, S. C.: 
executive-secretary, Marshal] Dill- 








: ing, Gastonia, N. C.; and, secretary. j re) I NM T s CORPORATION 
James McAden, Clark Publishing | 815 WOOD STREET 
a Co., Charlotte, N. C. 4 THREE RIVERS. MICHIGAN 
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How Testing Helped Bemberg Protect Its Reputation for High Quality 


Bemberg* rayon sheers were originally at the mercy of the mill and the 
converter. Thus the reputable firms who maintained quality in their fabrics 
often had to face unfair and unscrupulous competition from sub-standard 
operators. 




















And so Bemberg called in the United States Testing Company, Inc. to 
develop a quality control program. As a result all Bemberg rayon fabrics 
were tested for shrinkage, color fastness, tensile strength, seam slippage, 
construction, yarn uniformity. 

Today Bemberg says: 

“A comparison of complaints before and after the program convinces 
us beyond a shadow of a doubt that this plan has not only eliminated com. 
plaints but also saved the Bemberg sheer from the fate of many good fabrics 
run out of existence by chiselers.” 

Another demonstration of Testing at work on 
a practical basis! 

If you are contemplating a quality control pro- 
gram, let us work with you. Write NOW. 
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drip-proof 
SLASHER HOOD 


with exclusive 


SHINGLE-BAFFLE* 


Automatically collects all moisture from 


















the slasher. Unique baffle construction 


controls all moisture condensation. 


INCREASES PRODUCTION 
STOPS PRODUCT DAMAGE 


Drip prevention, based on WOLVERINE’S 
sound engineering principles, eliminates work 
stoppages - « keeps production flowing. Prod- 


ucts are virtually insured against drip damage. 


* Patent Applied For 


SLASHER INSTALLATIONS anywhere in your plant. : 
WOLVERINE Slasher Hoods with the exclusive Shingle- 4 e 
Baffle*, can be placed anywhere in your plant. When the W ® L y" IE 
hood is installed, the slasher is isolated. ; 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
bor 


31 MAIN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Worsted Yarns 
(Continued from page 61) 


fields between which are the 
quarter turn plates that guide the 
sliver or roving so that the selv- 
ages are top and bottom, and the 
stock which, at this point, is in the 
form of ribbon, enters the apron 
rolls standing on edge. 

The back drafting section con- 
sists of two lines of 134” bottom 
steel rolls with cushion-covered 
top rolls. The front drafting sec- 
tion is our improved double-apron 
long drafting system with top 
apron roll being gear driven to 
prevent any possibility of slip. 

The “RE-18" cradle is used 
which allows tensing of the bot- 
tom band. The top rolls and aprons 
are weighted. Material used for 
top roll covering may be leather, 
cork, or synthetics, and aprons 
may be leather or synthetic. 

The roving frame can be made 
in any of standard sizes. Up to 
now, the 8 x 4 x 7” has been al- 
most universally used. Roving 
from 2 to 6 (worsted count) can be 
made on this size frame. The pack- 
age contains about 15 ounces net 
of roving. 

The normal speed of this size 
frame is 1150 revolutions of the 
spindle per minute, but due to low 
twist used in making worsted rov- 
ing, the speed is usually from 750 
to 900 rpm. The amount of twist 
inserted in the roving varies from 
6 to 1 times square root of num- 
ber, depending on staple used, and 
hank roving being made. 

Roll settings: Front section is 
not changed and is 34%”; second to 
third is not adjustable and is 
3 7/16”; third to fourth rolls are 
set %4” over the mean staple 
length. Top rolls are rather heavily 
weighted, 36 pounds on front roll, 
15 pounds on second, and 25 
pounds on each of third and fourth 
top rolls. The overall distance from 
front to back rolls is 11 inches. 

Draft distribution is arranged so 
that most of the draft is in the 
front or apron section. For exam- 
ple, if the total draft were 18, we 
would draft 3.3 in back section 
and 5.4 in front. The efficiency on 
these frames varies with length 
and runs from 80% on 138- 
spindle frame to 87% on 72- 
spindle frame on hank of 4.5. 





End breakage on 4.5 hank should 


average 3 to 4 ends per 100 spin- © 
dles per hour. Production on 4.5 © 


hank worsted at 85% efficiency 


and spindle speed of 750 rpm 
would be .30 pounds per spindle © 


per hour. 
Spinning Frame 


The next and final process is 
spinning, and the frame used is 


our Model “F-2”. We have been 


using frames of 4” gauge, 240 spin- 
dles, oil-lubricated rings, usually 
2%” in diameter, 8” traverse, re- 


verse twist, and tape drive. Up to © 
roller beam, this frame is prac- | 
tically our standard cotton type ' 
frame. From roller beam up, it is © 


special. The roll stands are high 
roll 30° angle type. Steel rolls are 
134” diameter; apron rolls are 
gear driven and drafting principle 
is double apron type. Top roll 
weighting arrangement is designed 
so that frame can run with or 
without break draft. 

The creel can be either standard 
or umbrella type, depending on 
size of roving bobbin. Spindle 
speeds up to 7200 rpm have been 
run depending on number of yarn 
desired and amount of twist re- 
quired. On coarse numbers, for 
example, 8s with 3% turns of 
twist, the spindle speed would be 
around 3000 rpm; spinning 36s 
with 15 turns, it would be 7200 
rpm. 

Overall weighting on top rolls is 
51 pounds. Maximum draft advo- 
cated is 14. When regular weight 
distribution is used, the break 
draft is 1.30 and balance of draft 
is between first and second or 
apron rolls. Efficiency on spinning 
averages 92% on 36s_ worsted 
count. 

A good average end-breakage 
would be 25 to 35 ends per 
thousand spindles per hour. From 
the top to finished single 36s on 
the American system, there are 5 
processes and usually 50 doublings. 

With regard to length of fibers 


which can be processed on the : 


American system, 56s to 64s top 


with a maximum length of 4” : 
gives the best results; tops shorter 


and finer run very well. Tops must 
contain 2 to 3% oil. Humidity 
should be between 55 to 60% rela- 
tive at 75° to 80° F. room tempera- 


ture. 
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ONE WAY 10 SLOW DOWN 
YOUR TOP ROLLS 


Another way is to continue to 
use spinning and roving saddles 
that are badly worn. In either 
case the result is poor quality 
yarn, 

Saddles should be inspected at 
regular intervals. Even the best 
won't wear forever and worn 
saddles will not only slow down 
your top rolls, but will also wear 
them. In addition, proper weight 


ratios will not be maintained. 


Replace with DIXON saddles. 


"IT COSTS SO LITTLE 
AND SAVES SO MUCH” 


JUMP SADDLE TO WEIGHT 
FRONT & BACK ROLLS ONLY 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Established 1876 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND, U.S.A. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


DIXON 


LUBRICATING SADDLES 





























TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 
MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning. 


RAYON OILS SS BASE OIL 
TINTINOLS MINEROL 
LYNOL MEON 


BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 
BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Offices and Works Est. 1874 Southern Warehouse 
Elizabeth, N. J. Charlotte, N. C. 

















TENSOMETER 


Sentinel 
of Tension 


No fluctuation of tension can 
get past the alert mill man 
when he uses this pocket-sized 
instrument. It replaces guess- 
work with scientifically accu- 
rate measurement of tension a‘ 
every stage of textile produc- 
tion. 


The TENSOMETER is a new model 





1s. & 





BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 


Protects barrel and finish. 
Usually pays for itself in one year— 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


The TERRELL COMPANY Ie. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Oo., Ltd....... Hamilton and Mentreal, Canada 
James F. Notman............... Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. 8. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penna., N. J. and N. Y. 
Geo. Thomas & Oo........ Manchester, England—European Agt. 








of the tested and approved instrument you 
knew and used before the war. 

It’s huskier, too, which is important in a 
tool that is so frequently in use. 


Send for a Tensometer and try it out. 





SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 
45 Keen St. Paterson, N. J. 
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W ithout color, Autumn ’s pageant be- 
comes just another landscape. W ith- v 
out color, textiles too would be dull a i d dependable vesult\ / \ 
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lifeless goods. Add color. ‘ .and they 


\ become dramatic merchandise... 1 
with endless profit possibilities. — : 
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The right combination of cone, yarn and conditions 
gives the best results The two most popular types of 


SONOCO cones are shown here.... Each available in 
| variations of size, surface nose finish, weight and treat- 
i ment to meet varied requirements. ... And SONOCO 





makes many other type cones as well to fit every known 
textile need. Our Technical Service Department Engi- 
neers are available to advise on matters that in any way 
pertain to the use of our products. 


B PAPER CARRIERS 





Sonoco Propuctrs CoMPpANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
OnT,. s c. CONN 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


7 enweaset& SOPVRLE OF SUPPLY 
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THE OLD-TIMER page with 
this issue is celebrating its 
25th Anniversary in TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES. Of course, when 
OLD-TIMER began his regular 
feature the name of the mag- 
azine was “Cotton.” The OLp- 
TIMER page which has never 
missed an issue since it started, 
sets quite a record—but the man 
who prepares the page contrib- 
uted to the magazine many 
years before OLD-TIMER became 
a monthly feature. 
Acting as the clearing house 


DEAR OLD-TIMER: 

I have been reading “Cotton” (and 
now they go and change it to TExTILE 
INDUSTRIES) for about 28 years, and, 
if my memory serves me right, I have 
been reading “Ox_p TrmerR Says” for 
25 of these years. I could have said 
“a quarter of a century,” but that 
seems much longer. 

Your articles have been very in- 
teresting, inspiring and instructive, 
and, from time to time, I have or- 
dered special editions of your feature 
for distribution among various fore- 
men. You have been an inspiration 
to many ambitious young men, and I 
know they all appreciate you. 

I have recently subscribed to Trex- 
TILE INDUSTRIES for each of our over- 
seers and secondhands, as much as 
anything else so they may read and 
benefit from the advice and good 
sense which you put into your month- 
ly article. 

With best wishes for your future 
health and happiness and another 
quarter of a century of writing, I am 

T. H. FLOYD 
Gen. Mgr., Opelika Textile Mills, Inc., 
Opelika, Alabama 


a 


My Dear O.vp-TIMER: 

A little bird tells us that you will 
soon celebrate your 25th Anniversary 
with TEXTILE INDUSTRIES magazine, 
and we want to join your many other 
friends in hearty congratulations and 
all good wishes. 

We also hear that during this pe- 





for OLD-TIMER’s correspondence 
(his mail passes through the 
editor’s office), the staff of TEx- 
TILE INDUSTRIES has been in a 
position to see the tremendous 
amount of influence that the old 
fellow has upon his readers. 
Many seek personal advice and 
many request technical infor- 
mation, for OLD-TIMER, in his 
conversational style and lang- 
uage of the mill, is recognized 
as of and for the textile family. 

OLD-TIMER personally an- 
swers each of his fans who seeks 


riod you have never missed an issue 
and we want to tell you that your 
articles have always been enjoyed 
and had a stimulating effect on your 
readers doing their job a little bit 
better. 

I came to this company about the 
same time you started writing for 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES and I hope we 
will continue to grow graciously old- 
er together. 

With cordial good wishes, 

COMER JENNINGS 
Pres. & Treas., Cowikee Mills 
Eufaula, Ala. 


* 
EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

I want to congratulate your publi- 
cation as well as OLD-TIMER on his 
25 years of service to the textile in- 
dustry. 

I know these articles have been a 
source of inspiration to many young 
men in the industry. They have 
been a stimulation to many men, 
young and old. 

I feel sure that the next 25 years 
will be even better. 

ROBERT O. ARNOLD 
Pres., Covington Mills, 
Covington, Ga. 
* 
EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

I am very happy to learn that 
Otp-TIMER is completing his 25th 
year with your organization. I have 
read his articles ever since he start- 
ed publication and they have been an 
inspiration to me. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for MARCH, 1947 








In the hope of helping his brother along 
"Old-Timer” finds the sunshine of living 


—— $$$ 


Anniversary 


advice and assistance, an indica- 
tion of his genuine interest in 
the other fellow. His sage advice 
has helped many a man, young 
and old, across some bumpy 
paths. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is proud 
of OLD-TIMER and could dwell 
long and loud upon his virtues. 
To his constant readers this is 
unnecessary. But upon this, his 
25th Anniversary, we publish 
typical letters received from 
some of his many admirers. 


I find that the workmen in the mill 
appreciate his “man to man” talks 
and eagerly look forward to each new 
article by OLD-TIMER. 

These human interest articles have 
become an institution among our tex- 
tile mills and have been an uplifting 
influence to many a man working 
his way through the mill. 

Best wishes to you, I am 

ALLEN JONES 
Gen. Supt., Muscogee Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga. 


. 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

I want to congratulate you on your 
paper and its long and continuous 
service to the textile industries. I do 
not like to deal in superlatives but 
I suspect in these many years there 
has been no news item in your paper 
that has been read with the same 
universal interest and appreciation 
than have the articles that have ap- 
peared without missing a single is- 
sue under the heading OLD-TIMER. 

I do not know why our friend 
writes under the heading “OLp- 
TIMER”; he is not old. As a matter of 
fact, those of us who know him have 
wondered during the years where he 
gained such a wide knowledge in 
such a few years. 

I recall some years ago that Avon- 
dale Mills had the pleasure of hav- 
ing [ ] come to visit 
us and give us an opportunity of 
knowing the man and seeing the man 
whose stories we had been reading 
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for so long and with so much inter- 
est. It was a “red letter” day with us. 

You tell him also that I have never 
forgotten how he put aside his own 
affairs in 1933 and came to help me 
in one of the hardest problems that 
I ever had to work on since I have 
been connected with the industry. He 
will remember the circumstances, and 
I will always appreciate it. To fill a 
program for 25 years without a single 
interruption certainly needs no words 
of commendation from me and speaks 
for itself. 

DONALD COMER 

Ch. of Bd., Avondale Mills 
Birmingham, Ala. 


. 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

OLD-TIMER is about to celebrate 
his 25th Anniversary with your pub- 
lication. I have been reading your 
magazine for over 25 years, and I 
don’t think I have missed a single 
one of the OLp-Trme_Er articles be- 
cause that’s the feature that I always 
turn to first. 


There have been a lot of changes 
in our industry during the past 25 
years, but there is one thing that 
does not change, and that’s human 
nature, and OLp-TIMER has a won- 
derful grasp of that feature, and for 
that reason his articles have always 
appealed to me. I want-to congratu- 
late him on his anniversary, and hope 
that I will have the opportunity of 
continuing to read them for many 
years. 

With best wishes, 

HERMAN CONE 
Pres., Proximity Mfg. Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 
* 
DEAR Ozp-TIMER: 
This month you will celebrate your 
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25th Anniversary as a contributor to 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES and during all of 
those years you have not missed a 
single issue of the magazine. 

What a record, and what a con- 
tribution to the development and 
growth of the textile industry! No 
mere words that I might write could 
adequately express appreciation for 
the assistance that I have received 
many, many times from your timely, 
practical comments on problems fac- 
ing men in the textile industry. You 
have had messages and good sound 
advice to all of us who work in and 
strive to operate textile p’ants from 
the top to the bottom. 

Heartiest congratulations on your 
splendid record, and many thanks for 
your frequent help. May you con- 
tinue your tremendously helpful ar- 
ticles for many years to come. 

R. A. BUTLER 
Mgr., Spray Cotton Mills 
Spray, N. C. 
o 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

The writer has been a regular 
reader of your monthly publication 
TEXTILE INpustTrRIEs for the past 20 
years and have always found this 
magazine to be very instructive as 
well as interesting. 

I have always been very muchly 
interested in reading OLD-TIMER’s ar- 
ticles for they have always been in- 
teresting and entertaining, as well as 
instructive and helpful. You are to 
be congratulated on having him for 
a regular contributor for the past 
25 years. 

O.p-TIMER’s articles have meant a 
great deal to the textile industry and 
have been most helpful to the read- 
ers of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. I hope you 
will be able to keep him writing for 
you for 25 more years, for anyone 
with the philosophy that he express- 
es does not get old, but keeps his 
ideas and thoughts young by sharing 
them with his friends. 

With best wishes for continued long 
life to O_tp-TrmeER and your splendid 
publication. 

Cc. K. COBB 
Vice-Pres. & Gen’l. Supt. 
Canton Cotton Mills 
Canton, Ga. 
* 
DEAR OLD-TIMER: 
A quarter of a century has passed 
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since you first started contributing 
to TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. Since that 
time I do not believe you have ever 
missed an issue; in other words, your 
absenteeism has been nil. Let me 
congratulate you on this splendid rec- 
ord. 

During the last 25 years I know of 
no one who has reached and helped 
as many men in the textile field as 
you have through your OLpD-TIMER 
articles. Your articles have been a 
great inspiration to some of us older 
men and I know for a fact that your 
pen has helped direct the footsteps 
of many young promising textile su- 
pervisors. 

Here’s wishing for you and TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES Many more years of OLD- 
TIMER articles! 

With best wishes, 

N. G. HARDIE 
Gen. Mgr., Laurens Mills 
Laurens, S. C. 
e 


DEAR OLD-TIMER: 

You are approaching your 25th 
Anniversary with TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
and I understand that you have not 
missed a single issue during that 
time. This is certainly a record that 
must give you a great deal of pleas- 
ure. 

I don’t know if I ever told you 
the following or not, but I think 
“Cotton” and your feature, OLp- 
TIMER, probably influenced me as 
much as anything to follow textiles. 
Back in the 1920’s-while still in high- 
school, “Cotton” magazine for some 
unknown reason started coming. to 
our home. At that time I knew noth- 
ing about cotton mills and the manu- 
facture of cloth, but the old gentle- 
man seated at the table with his corn 
cob pipe lying alengside his “paper 
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"SAFETY FOR SENSITIVE PRODUCTS: Rustpro 
and corrosion-resistant, these long-lasting 
“Inconel pails assure top protection against 
metallic contamination. Made and stocked in 


".18:14-16-20 quart sizes. 
Ox dinary pails? Not by a long shot! nothing to wear away. And _ it has the strength and 


h ke plenty of sl ing d. 
They’re in a class by themselves. Sees is en ee ee 
Durable, all-welded Inconel pails are made by the 


Pe on foe es —— a —— and _ALLCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ee eee —e ~ amination "INC. Because of their long life, ALLCRAFT Inconc! 
of dyes, sizing and bleaches. And they'll be on the , 4 : 
2 , ; pails are the most economical you can buy; the pro 
job long after ordinary pails have hit the scrap heap. ‘ , Said ieee 
tection they afford against metallic contamination 


Why? makes them the safest you can use. 


Because they’re made of solid Inconel*. This 
Nickel Chromium Alloy is especially suitable for THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
acid dyeing as well as for the application of diazo- gy wat street, New York 5, N. Y. 
tized and developed colors and sulfur colors. It resists 
corrosion by dilute hypochlorites, sizing or other 


compounds and solutions used to impregnate fabrics. POR  FURTION INPORMAGIS —- See 


Easy to clean and keep clean, Inconel—like all high 
Nickel Alloys—can never rust. It’s the same all the 
way through. There’s no coating to chip or crack, 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please tell me where I can obtain ALLCRAFT Inconel pails. 


CN ee ientientinnieninaienional 


PRD icccicicnsccecusienstisdininiidediandeevanes 
ft Company. iia ceiicneagacitaciiatpiiannialaneitaliiiamciiia . Title.... 
WMGCONs[4 PE Ne Ses eT. 
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Caustic Soda Chlorine 


For Uniform Results In Textile 
Wet Processing ... Use Hooker Chemicals 


Whatever the textiles with which you are working 
—cottons, woolens or synthetics—there are Hooker 
Chemicals that will make your work easier, and 
help you maintain high standards of quality. 

That’s because Hooker, too, maintains high stand- 
ards of purity and uniformity in the chemicals it 
manufactures. Your bleaching, dyeing and finish- 
ing processes can be smooth and trouble-free, and 
your results consistently uniform when you use 
Hooker Chemicals. 

Continued improvements in manufacturing proc- 
esses and equipment, careful supervision and con- 
trol, strictly maintained specifications of purity are 


PRODUCT 
Chemical Formula; Molecular Weight 


HOOKER SPECIFICATIONS 


tenets of Hooker operations. All these combine to 
bring you chemicals that make standardizing of 
your operations practical. 

Some of the Hooker Dyestuff and Textile Chemi- 
cals and the principal Hooker specifications are 
listed below. More complete information and sam- 
ples will be furnished when requested on your 
business letterhead. 

Hooker Products List, Bulletin 100, contains 
chemical and physical characteristics, uses and ship- 
ping information on nearly 100 Hooker Chemicals, 
many of them for the textile and dye industries. 
Send for a copy. 


SUGGESTED USES 





Antimony Trichloride 
Anhydrous 


Antimony Trichloride......... 
[NOW BNE AVECRIC....6 2626000565 


SbClg; 288.1 PS a ceiea hau Suu ede weg eh edkals 


cane 99° Min. Catalyst in organic synthesis; mordant in 
ShAinies 1% Max. textile printing. Moisture and fireproofing 
Semen Kaw eae 0% textiles. 





Clear, yellow liquid. 


Benzal Chloride 
CgH;CHCly; 161.0 


Boiling Range. ...0....ccscees 
Specific Gravity 15.5°/15.5°C........ 1.279+ .005 


.... 200 to 235°C ~—- Dyestuff intermediate. 





Chloranisidine Gray crystalline solid. 
J - 17 Melting PON .6 2 .0k sss cesces 
ene Sore oe eee Cree ee 


eek 79°C Min.  Dyestuff intermediate. 
Relatively clear. 





Laury] Pyridinium Mottled tan, semi-solid. 


P Solubility in water is 60 gms. per 100 gms. of 
Chloride water. Alkyl Pyridinium Chloride (Calc. as C49) 


C5H5N (Cy2,¢H2¢6,2)Cl; 292.0 


Cationic detergent. Wetting and cleaning 
agent for textile fibers. As a leveling agent 
85.0% Min. and color modifier in dyeing. 





Monochlorbenzene 
CgH;Cl; 112.5 


Clear, colorless liquid. 


Distillation Range............. 


Dyestuff intermediate, preparation of sul- 


131.3 to 132.3°C fur black, brown dyes. Solvent. 





Orthodichlorbenzene, Tech. !ear, colorless liquid. 
CgH4Clo; 147 


POOPIE DORE asic is cswee ccs 
ee ee eee 


Manufacture of pyrocatechin, dye inter- 


+ —10° to —22°C mediates, other synthetic organic chemicals. 
6° including 179°C — Degreasing wool. 





Phosgene Colorless gas at ordinary temperatures. Does not 


(Carbonyl Chloride) 


COC»; 98.9 free chlorine) 


discolor a 0.2% solution of KI when vigorously Dve i oe — 
bubbled through it for one half hour. (Test for ye intermediate; chlorinating agent. 





Sodium Sulfhydrate 'NaSH......... 70 to 72% NaiS........0.25 to 2.5% 
NaSH; 36.1 : |, re 5 ppm Max. NacCL........0.4 to 0.8% 


Na2SO:, NaHCOs 


0.04 to 0.4% Desulfurizing rayon; calico printing; in 





Cu, Ni, Cr, Mn, Pb. 





mene DPM Max. 
Water of crystallization... 





sulfur dye baths. 
28 to 26% 





Sodium Sulfide PEED > «0.00.06 60 to 62% Fe 


HOOKER 
COMPANY 


Nao§; 78.1 ek a ERR ee ee ee 
to a 


ELECTROCHEMICAL 





14 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
New York,N.Y. Wilmington, Calif. Tacoma, Wash. 


Muriatic Acid 


Paradichlorbenzene 


eae 8 ppm Max. Desulfurizing rayon; calico printing; in 
oe as 15% Max. sulfur dye baths. 

wall 2.0% Max. 
.... 1 ppm Max. 
... 36.5 to 34.5% 
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attracted my attention, and aroused 
my curiosity which started me to 
reading OLD-TIMER articles. 

From reading these articles, my in- 
terest in people and machines start- 
ed me to thinking that cotton mill 
work or the textile industry might 
be a good field to follow. I have 
never regretted that decision. No 
doubt there are many young men 
that have been influenced and helped 
by your column that you know noth- 
ing about. Also, I know that you do 
know of many who have been 
helped. 

To have had so much success in 
the textile industry; to have sons 
who have followed you successfully 
in the industry; to have influenced 
and helped so many young men be- 
come better mill men, must make 
your life fuller and richer. So to you, 
OLD-TIMER, on this your 25th Anni- 
versary with TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, may 
I as one who has benefited from your 
column, congratulate you and wish 
you good health and a wish for an 
extended career. 

JOHN CAUGHMAN 
Supt., Spartan Mills 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


e 


EpDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

This is OLpD-TIMER’s 25th Anniver- 
sary with the magazine. That is quite 
a record and one that he can well be 
proud of. 

I think one of the qualities of a 
man’s work that stands out above 
others is that it stands the test of 
time. OLp-TIMER’s ideas and meth- 
ods of running a job have done that 
because many of the ideas and prac- 
tices that he advocated 25 years ago 
are still in use today and still filling 
the needs. 

One of his first slogans, “Beat the 
other fellow,” still holds true today, 
if we, as supervisors, expect to stay 
on top. 

Best of luck to you in the new 
year ahead. 

WALTER DANHOFF 
Supt., Monarch Mills, Ottaray Plant 
Union, S. C. 


° 


DEAR OLD-TIMER: 

As one who has been privileged to 
know you personally and to read 
your inspiring comments for many 
years, it is indeed a pleasure to ex- 
press my appreciation of the mag- 
nificent service you have rendered 
to your fellow workers in the textile 
industry. 

In honor of 25 years as a contrib- 
utor to TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, I know I 
express the sentiments of all in our 
organization when I wish you many 


more years of health and happiness 
and hope that you can continue this 
helpful service for many years to 
come. 

H. A. NEWTON 
Gen. Supt., Pacific Mills 
Columbia, S. C. 


Sf 


DEAR OLD-TIMER: 

You have been writing “An OLpD- 
TIMER Says” for 25 years. It is hard 
for me to believe it has been that 
long. Perhaps the trouble is that we 
just hate to admit that we have been 
reading (or writing for that matter) 
that long. Anyhow, that’s what the 
Editor’s note in the February issue 
says and I’m sure you have learned 
of that wife-like quality of editors of 
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always being right. (Will you please 
show this to Bob Philip, Jess Strib- 
ling and John Fonville? I have had 
some trouble with those boys my- 
self.) 

Well, Otp-TIM_ER, you should look 
back on these years with a great 
deal of pride and a feeling of having 
done a good job. Doing our jobs well 
is what you have preached to us, and 
we listened the more carefully be- 
cause we knew you practiced what 
you preach. 


Personally, I have derived a wealth 
of sound advice which you presented 
in an interesting and thought pro- 
voking manner. My sincere wish for 
you is that you will continue this 
work for many more years. 

Again my congratulations. 

[A. D.] JACK ELLIOTT 


P. S. The editor also says that you 
have never missed an issue. To which 
I say—what of it? Us cotton mill men 
always deliver the goods. 

V.-P., Huntsville Mfg. Co. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for MARCH, 1947 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

The fact that the March 1947 issue 
will complete 25 years of continuous 
publication of “An OLp-TIMER 
Says—” prompts a good deal of rem- 
iniscence on my part. I am glad to 
participate in celebrating the oc- 
casion. Perhaps the fact that I parti- 
cipated in the original conception and 
launching of this feature, and for 22 
of its 25 years was, variously, its 
midwife, nursemaid, companion, and 
student, qualifies me to comment on 
it and the influence it has been 
among textile men and textile mills. 


The gentleman who is now known 
by more people and in more places 
as OLD-TIMER than by his real name 
had, from 1907 to 1922, been an oc- 
casional contributor of practical and 
technical articles to “Cotton.” It was 
largely with his help that the How 
OTHER MEN MANAGE department was 
built into the useful agency it now 
offers for the exchange of practical 
mill information. 

One night in early 1922, as diver- 
sion from his customary articles of a 
technical nature, he wrote a short 
inspirational article, and submitted it 
to the magazine, with the suggestion 
that such a “human interest” ap- 
proach might provide a healthful 
change from the technical articles. 
We accepted and published it with 
some reservations as to its appropri- 
ateness in a technical journal, but, as 
a “hedge,” suggested that he prepare 
and submit another one. That sug- 
gestion was either uncanny foresight 
or extremely good luck, for it per- 
mitted us to comply with an unpre- 
cedented demand, when the first ar- 
ticle got to our readers, for “more 
of the same.” 

It then became my personal re- 
sponsibility to see that there was an 
article by OLp-TIMeErR in each suc- 
ceeding issue, and, as you know, and 
as the anniversary we are now mark- 
ing shows, the old boy has been in 
there every month since. This means 
300 monthly articles written by the 
same man and published in the same 
magazine. I have often said that this 
is a record of acceptance and en- 
durance unequalled, to my know- 
ledge, in any field of publishing, any- 
where, and I have never had the state- 
ment challenged. It stands, in my 
book, as a record that is unique and 
that constitutes a real tribute to OLp- 
TIMER’s writings and their value and 
usefulness. 

The theme of the very first Otp- 
TrmerR article was “Would I Hire 
Myself For My Job?”, and the article 
challenged the reader, regardless of 
his station, to indulge in the self- 
analysis necessary to an honest and 
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MEADOWS HEAVY DUTY Universal 





BALL-BEARING CYLINDER UNITS 




















Te Meadows Universal Ball Bearing Cylinder Unit per- 
mits one bearing to fit any special bracket necessary at foot, 
intermediate and head ends. Quadrant hubs, idler pulley hubs 
and outboard caps can be used as needed. 


We particularly recommend these Universal Bearings when 
new oversize journals are installed. At this time all bearings can 
be standardized to one size for long, trouble-free operation and 
stock-room simplicity. 

@ Fafnir Heavy-duty, self-aligning ball bearings. 


Double metal shields on both sides. 


7 

@ Completely interchangeable in various shaft 
sizes on supporting brackets. 

* 


Requires lubrication only once every 5000 hours, 
or roughly twice co year. 


@ No felt seals for troublesome installations and 
high initial friction drag. 


© Brackets for bearings furnished to your requirements. 


We have ample stocks of these bearings and most housings 
for prompt shipment. Repair and maintenance item. 


We also have in stock ample supplies of SAE 1035 ground 
and polished +.000-.001 shafting for journals. We strongly 
recommend installing these high strength, precision journals 
when applying ball bearings. 








——$__| 


Also standard Fafnir design Ball Bearing Cylinder Unis 
to replace plain bearing units in Whitin, Saco-Lowell, 
Saco-Pettee, H & B, Lowell & Mason, and Hall-Stell or 
Prince Smith frames. 





Representatives 


JAMES P,. COLEMAN, 
P.O.Box 1351,Greenville, §.C. 


WALTER S. COLEMAN, 
P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 
93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


. . » . Ball-Bearing Specialists to the Textile Industry . .. . 
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fair answer to that question, with the H ° h S e 
thought of stimulating him into what- ig ” peed and Trouble-Free Warping 
ever improvement in himself and his ° 

job might seem necessary in order Wi th the 
to qualify more nearly for an affirm- 
ative answer. 

Through the years, OLp-TIMeER 
ventured, in his article (not always 
with our full concurrence) into the 
spheres of finance, law, economics, 
philosophy and, even, religion, as 
well as giving, out of his own experi- 
ence, much good, practical mill in- 
formation. 

With whatever variation, however, 
his theme has remained consistently 
the same: that of stimulating men 
into self-improvement, and I think 
the force and strength of his articles 
spring from that fact. His methods 
and line of attack have frequently 
been rugged, and even irritating and 
severe. But his motive has been that 
of helping the other fellow. Some 
people may have thought he was, at 
times, indulging in theory.. You and 
I know that every bit of his know- 
ledge, and the advice he offered, was 
secured by him in “the hard way,” 
for I do not know of one single rec- 
ommendation he ever made in his ar- 
ticles that did not result from actual, 
first hand experience on his part. 
s Some people may think, because he 
, writes under a pen name, that he is 
an imaginary figure, but you and I 
know he is a very real person, who 
has lived through every one of the 
experiences that are reflected in his 
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writings. ' 
The self-discipline, study, determi- Model "C" Cotton Warper 

nation and hard work which carried - . 
him from loomfixer to the position * 1. Speeds up to 700 yards per minute. 
of operating executive in charge of Cotton and Rayon Beam 2. Electric stop motion. 
one of the largest and most success- Warpers 3. Beam doffing device. 
ful plants in the South was, to my Ball Warping Machines 4. Automatic lint cleaner for prevent- 
constant knowledge, carried over into Narrow Fabric Worpers ing collection of lint in combs and 
the preparation of his articles for the Intermediate Dresser yarn. 

Stand for Woolen and . ’ . 
Otp-TIMER department. When he was Worsted Warp Yarns 5. All adjustments made on outside of 
actively engaged in mill work, he Expansion Neck Reeds Warper. 
wrote his articles at night and on All types of Expansion, 6. Adaptable for use with any make of 
week-ends, resisting the temptations Warper, Beamer and creel. 
of sports, entertainment and other di- ual tre a ‘ 7. Efficient braking device. 
versions. After he retired some years ae oe nl ta 8. M d V-belt dtive wi ‘ 
ago, he continued to get his articles wg om a » 3 otor an -belt drive with silent 
in on time—well, most of the time, «x chain and sprockets. 
anyhow. Occasionally we had to get 9. Ball bearings throughout. 











him off of the golf course, or catch c 
him in midflight on a trip to the West Allen KXR Cotton Warper Beams balanced for speed and for running on our 


Coast, or South America, but those Warpers to make a perfect Beam. Good Warps are made on good Beams. 
were the exceptions and not the rule. 


Usually, he’d hole up somewhere and 
produce enough material in advance 
to keep us going while he was en- 
joying the rest and diversion to which 


a lifetime of hard and effective work 


. 





certainly entitled him. COMPANY 

I have felt for a long time, and ; General offices — 156 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. 
still feel that the O_tp-Trmer depart- © Southern Representative, L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, South Carolina 
ment, is the most universally read } Representatives in all foreign countries 
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ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


ABBOTT AUTOMATIC WINDERS 








lhe operations required to run a cone winder are: 


1. Pick up bobbin 
2. Find end 
3. Put bobbin in position 





Find end on cone 

Tie ends 

Start winding head 

Hold thread out of traverse until cone is up to speed. 


rr > 


The Abbott Automatic Winder requires only the first three operations to 


be done. The last four operations are wholly automatic. 


Also, instead of a constant parade around the machine, the operator stays 


in one position sitting or standing. 


Also, the full and empty bobbins and cones are within easy reach in large 


supply. 


The result is a production three times that of the conventional stationary 


non-automatic winder. 


Average hourly production per 2 oz. bobbin............ 112 Ibs 
operator 900 to 1000 bobbins 4 oz. bobbin............ 224 Ibs 
per hour 6 oz. bobbin............ 338 Ibs 

8 oz. bobbin............ 448 Ibs 


WILTON, N. H. 


Southern Representative, L. S. Ligon, Greenvill 
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feature in the magazine. His readers 
are in no way limited to any partic- 
ular section of the industry nor to any 
particular category; his appeal is 
catholic and unrestricted by a man’s 
particular station or the nature of his 
work. One time, years ago, we put 
the question “Would I Hire Myself 
For My Job?” on a celluloid hat pro- 
tector, so a fellow could see it every 
time he started to work. We were 
amazed to get orders for large quan- 
tities of them from, of all places, re- 
tail clothing stores and electrical sup- 
ply manufacturers, for distribution to 
their sales forces, as well as from 
textile men and textile mils. 

There is no way of calculating the 
good the OLp-TIMER department has 
achieved. It is most strikingly re- 
flected in the progress made by scores 
of individuals who have applied to 
themselves and their jobs the princi- 
ples enunciated in his articles. That 
is a result which it is difficult to re- 
duce to measured value, but I know 
that OLp-TrMER himself would con- 
sider himself well repaid for his ef- 
forts if they resulted in helping one 
man to find himself and start, and 
stay, on the road of progress. Ac- 
tually, I could name for you many 
of the leading operating execu- 
tives active in mills today who, con- 
sciously or not, owe their progress 
and success to the application of the 
principles of his writings—and most 
of them would readily and eagerly 
tell you so. 

Anything that develops and holds 
reader-interest, by virtue of helping 
the reader, makes the publication 
better, and because I know OLpD- 
TIMER has done that, I am sure he 
has been of service also to its adver- 
tisers. 

I have never thought there was 
any secret formula that carried the 
OLD-TIMER department to its position 
of such usefulness and influence. To 
the contrary, the explanation is a 
simple one. Out of actual experience, 
acquired in “the hard way,” he con- 
stantly expounds the doctrine of hard 
work, self-improvement, self-disci- 
pline and self-control, and of prog- 
ressive thinking and mental and phy- 
ical energy, and leaves it to the in- 
dividual reader to apply the princi- 
ples to his own individual case. Most 
people who remain static, or fail, do 
so, not from lack of opportunity, but 
through inertia, lack of confidence 
and self-control, and an unwilling- 
ness to do what they know they 
should do to succeed. They are un- 
willing, realistically and honestly to 
recognize both triumph and disaster as 
imposters, they submit to defeat and 
discouragement as obstacles, instead 
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textile printer, possibly the 
largest in the United States, 
tried their first Jenkins Metlkor* 
nylon-bristle furnisher brush 5 
years ago, 


They have bought many more 
since the first furnisher brushes 
passed the test of use. These 
brushes proved easy to wash and 
clean. They did not bleed. 





THE METAL CORES 


are made from cold drawn steel 
or aluminum. They cannot split or 
sag, as wood cores do. Worn 


The other day, these people bristle can be removed and new 


bristle wound on whenever re- 


bought 500 Metlkor brushes and ques. 


are standardizing them for all . es nergy , 
their printing machines. 


patented process, with flat cop- 
per wire and special moisture- 
— cement. There is no place 

or dyestuff or dirt to lodge when 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office brush is cleaned. 


Send for a copy of our 20-page two-color catalog illustrat- 
ing Metikor furnisher brushes and other Jenkins brushes. 









M. W. JENKINS’ SONS, INC. 


CEDAR GROVE, ESSEX COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 


Since 1877 manufacturers of industrial brushes exclusively. 
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a 
PARTNER 


WHO EXPECTS 


Tio Prorits 


Trust Company of Georgia Factoring, 
in effect, can be a partner in your busi- 
ness who expects no share of the 
profits. Factoring makes possible 
greater volume —by providing cash 
immediately on shipment of mer- 


chandise. 


Many leading Southern firms utilize 
Trust Company of Georgia Factoring 


service. Let us give you détails. 


FACTORING DIVISION 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Next door to every mill in the South 











PRECISION BOBBINS 


Carefully gauged for accuracy .. . tested on customers’ own 
spindles . . . making certain that spindle hole from butt to tip 
is straight, round, and the different diameters concentric. 


This manufacturing care . . . close attention to even the 


smallest details spells PRECISION for your bobbins, and 
therefore long and efficient service. 


Southern Representatives: 


THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
Norwood Place P. O. Box 1982 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Telephone: 2406 
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of making stepping-stones of them, 
they— 

But there I go, talking like OLp- 
TIMER instead of about him. 

Happy 25th Anniversary, OLD- 
TIMER, I wish for you continued and 
uninterrupted publication, without 
too many arguments with the editor, 
and no typographical errors. I hope 
I’m on hand when your 50th Anni- 
versary comes around. One thing I 
know: Your philosophy and advice 
will be just as necessary and useful 
then as it has consistently been up to 
now. For it, like all things funda- 
mental, will be necessary so long as 
there are mills, and new crops of 
men, young and old, running them. 

Twenty-five years is virtually a 
generation. You have made a major 
contribution to the betterment of the 
present management and supervision 
in the industry in which you your- 
self have done so much, nothing is 
static. Every month you acquire new 
readers, young and old, to replace 
those who have moved on. So keep on 
keeping on, and many happy returns. 

ROBERT W. PHILIP 
V-P, and Dir. of Research 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
* 





DEAR OLD-TIMER: 

Please accept my heartiest congrat- 
ulations, on this, your 25th Anniver- 
sary with TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 

I have been a reader of your ar- 
ticles since the very beginning. I al- 
ways look forward with a great deal 
of interest to your wise philosophy 
and practical suggestions. 

With the hope that you may en- 
joy many, many more Anniversaries, 
I remain 

ARTHUR S. JARRETT 
Gen. Supt., 
Highland Park Mfg. Company 
: Charlotte, N. C. 
- 


Ep1ItoR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

I note that OLp-TIrMeErR will cele- 
brate his 25th Anniversary as con- 
tributor to your magazine in the next 
month’s issue, and I want to write 
and thank you and him for all that 
you have done for the young men in 
the cotton textile industry. I per- 
sonally owe quite a debt to OLp- 
TIMER that I never will be able to 
pay for the kind, sympathetic ad- 
vice that he has given me through 
the years. 

If the young men coming along 
would read his articles and study 
them and put into practice just one- 
tenth of the things he suggests, they 
would all be better manufacturers 
than they are. 

With best wishes to you and es- 


























“SALES AROUND 
THE WORLD” 
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BUYING OR SELLING TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
wherever your mill may be—you can use the 
services of the Comer organization. We were able 
to serve the expanding Mexican industry just re- 
cently. Equipment no longer needed by a Georgia 
mill met the urgent requirements of good neigh- 
bor plants down south of the border. We effected 
the sales transfer quickly and profitably for both 
seller and buyer. Whatever your textile machinery 
problem—remember, Comer is your contact. 
Write, wire or cable today. 








‘COMPANY 


COMACH 


308 Ivy Street, N. E. — Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A. 





Cable Address: 















You Get the Best 
of All Chree 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 





















WITH 


CARTER TRAVELERS 


You buy a whole lot more than just 
another traveler when you specify 
CARTER TRAVELERS. 


You buy a traveler made under the 
highest quality standards of materials 
and workmanship... you buy depend- 
able service in deliveries, plus the 
facilities and knowledge of an organi- 
zation always ready to aid you in re- 
ducing production costs and increas- 
ing yarn quality...you buy CARTER 


TRAVELERS at a reasonable price. 
Check all three, and you will see why 


more and more mills are specifying 
CARTER TRAVELERS. 
















CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


OiviSiOn OF 


A. B- GAR eR, INC 


GASTONIA, N. ¢ 





REPRESENTATIVES 
C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN Street, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SourH Main Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 Co.Bporne St., TORONTO 1, CANADA 














The Damp-Tex system of painting stops 
rot, rust, bacteria and fungus growth, 
Puts a porcelain-like finish on wet or 
dry wood, metal, concrete and plaster 
with equal ease and efficiency. Damp-Tex 
resists steam, 2% caustic solution and 
lactic acid. Comes in white and colors. 
Used in over 4,000 plants. Send for de- 
tails of our trial offer. 


OE ER 
“LIQUID PORCELAW, 
—. TER, 

















STEELCOTE MFG. 0.° ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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pecially to him on this anniversary 
and hoping that there will be many 
more years that he can contribute to 
the upbuilding of the young men in 
the textile industry, I beg to remain 
JAS. A. CHAPMAN 

Pres. & Treas., Inman Mills 

Inman, S. C. 

a 

EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

I have been a reader of TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES and OLD-TIMER’s column 
for the past 15 years, and I think 
it fitting to express my appreciation 
for the information I have always 
gained in reading his words. What 
has pleased me most, is the easy-flow 
style that never becomes a bore. 

Let me express my best wishes for 
25 more years of the same sort of 
stuff. 

STUART McRAE 
Supt., Boaz Mills, Inc. 
Boaz, Ala. 

6 
DEAR OLD-TIMER: 

It is hard to realize that your writ- 
ings have been appearing in TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES for the last quarter of a 
century, for they certainly show no 
signs of succumbing to the usual 
encroachments of time. I have often 
marvelled at your ability to delve 
into the minutiae of mill operations 
and explain them in language that 
pictures them clearly not only to the 
mill operative but to the average 
layman as well. In all of the many 
articles of yours that it has been my 
pleasure to read, I have also been 
impressed by your eye for the hu- 
man side of textile manufacturing 
and your ability to communicate 
what newspapermen term “the feel 
and atmosphere” of a mill. 

To my mind, too much cannot be 
done to instill into the workers of 
the industry that old-fashioned pride 
in craftsmanship and a _ creative, 
wide-awake attitude toward the job 
in hand. Your articles have con- 
sistently hammered on that theme 
and the general high level of skill 
among the thousands of readers 
reached by TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is a 
living testimonial to the great in- 
fluence you have wielded over these 
many years. 

More power to your writing el- 
bow 

CLAUDIUS T. MURCHISON 
Pres., The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

° 
DEAR OLD-TIMER: 

About the time you began writing 
your articles for “Cotton” I went to 
work in the textile industry. Through- 
out the years your writings have 
been most helpful to me and it is 
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Mathews 
SPIRAL CHUTES 
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Sheet Metal Spirals are ideal for lowering bales, bags, and 

packaged materials from upper to lower levels quickly and 
without damage. They can accommodate practically any 
number of floors and can be arranged with intermediate 
receive and discharge stations, as required. Spirals can be 
installed outside the building, as illustrated above, or in- 
side the building. They take up very little floor space and 
are frequently installed in existing shafts or wells. Intake 
and outlet points are fully protected by fire doors which are 
controlled by fusible links. There is a Mathews Engineer 
operating in your vicinity. Ask him about spiral chutes, and 
the many other types of Mathews Conveyers which are 
engineered to serve production. Write or wire today. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ° PORT HOPE, ONT. 


ENGINEERING GOFPFICES th PRINCEPAL CLUTIES 















GET YOUR COPY 
OF THIS 


FREE FOLDER 





cot MACHINE 


and the TRI 
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HUMIDIFICATION IN 
TRICOT KNITTING 


This folder illustrates typical Air- 
Perme-Ator Tricot "dry humidifica- 
tion" installations in Tricot plants. It 
tells why and how humidification by 
Air-Perme-Ator improves tricot knit- 
ting results. 


This is the most economical and de- 
pendable method of humidification 
in textile mills. 


The Air-Perme-Ator operates on the 
principle of molecular suspension of 
moisture ‘500 times finer than 
spray". It conditions the air withou! 
risk of damage to tricot machines, 
needles, etc., from free moisture. 
eliminates static, and improves the 
condition of yarns in knitting and 
weaving. 


Just write for your copy of 
our Illustrated “Tricot” folder. 


AIR-PERME-ATOR 
MFG. CO. 


302 Preakness Ave. Paterson 2, W. J. 
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quite enlightening to see how in your 
thinking you have progressively 
been ahead of the procession. For 
example, in a recent article you made 
suggestions for relieving monotony 
that surely textile managers will 
come to in time. Such has been my 
estimate of your articles throughout 
the 25 year period. 

In all these years you have not 
missed a single issue with your ar- 
ticles, which is indeed a_ record. 
Therefore, in closing we wish to 
thank you for your many suggestions 
and join with many others, we are 
sure, in hopes that the next 25 year 
period you will still be with us and 
the common sense and practical sug- 
gestions found in your articles will 
be available to those of us trying to 
do our job. 

E. M. HOLT 
Mgr., Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
Cooleemee, N. C. 
* 


DEAR OLD-TIMER: 

Congratulations to you on your 
25th Anniversary with TexTILe IN- 
DUSTRIES. Your perfect record of 25 
years without missing a single issue 
1s indeed highly commendable and 
a record to be proud of. 


However, the greatest achieve- 
ment I am sure you have done in 
your 25 years with TEexTILe INpus- 
TRIES has been “just the pleasure of 
giving.” And it has been this giving 
that I wish to thank you for. 

Especially do I thank you for your 
series of articles “The Story of OLp- 
TrmMeEr’s Methods of Working and 
Management.” These articles ap- 
peared in “Cotton”, now TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRIES, shortly after I finished col- 
lege and they were then, and are 
now, my best reference book and 
training manual. 


There have been other articles 


equally stimulating and encouraging, 
but this series, to my knowledge, has 
more guidance for the novice and 
more every-day up to the minute 
advice for the veteran, than any I 
have read. It is as new today as it 
was years ago. 

Congratulations to you, but most of 
all, thank you. 

P. H. BURRUS, JR. 
Gen. Mgr., Jackson Mills 
Wellford, S. C. 
* 
EpiItor TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

This is in recognition of the 25th 
Anniversary of a man whom I con- 
sider to be the most resourceful and 
the most outstanding contributor to 
your magazine since I began reading 
it 17 years ago. During the past 17 
years I have read his articles every 
month and have found them to be of 
inestimable value to me in connec- 
tion with my efforts to improve my- 
self as a textile man and to run my 
job more efficiently. 

Referring to the verse on the OLD- 
TIMER page, I am fully convinced 
that no truer words have ever been 
written. Through his articles he has 
helped thousands of “brothers” along 
in numerous ways, some of which 
are: Teaching them to save money; 
teaching them to handle problems 
involving labor relations, production, 
quality, cost, and maintenance; and 
last but not least, furnishing them 
with information and ideas which 
force them to think. 

Oup-TIMER once told some of us, 
“Never make a promise if you can 
help it, but if you make one—keep it 
or bust.” I shall never forget that 
for it has helped more than any- 
thing else in my dealings with per- 
sonnel problems. 

I wish to congratulate OLD-TIMER 
for the perfect record that he has 
maintained by writing an article for 
your magazine every month for 25 
years. Furthermore, I wish to ex- 
press to him my gratitude and sincere 
thanks for the benefits that I have 
derived from his work. 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, JR. 
Supt. Maintenance, No. 4 Weaving 
Dan River Mills, Inc. 

Danville, Va. 
* 
EpItoR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

For the past 25 years I have spent 
many hours of enjoyment reading 
O.pD-TIMER articles. Every article 
from his pen is an incentive. I am 
sure that not only the young men 
but the old ones as well have gained 
much from his articles. 

OLp-TIMER is a man of intellect, 
and I am happy to have the oppor- 

(Continued on page 193) 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by TEXTILE INDUSTRIES advertisers for 
aid in mill operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no 
obligation involved. Read through the list carefully for boo'let on the subject or equipment in which you are interest- 
ed. Then fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT... 


§&. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Miustrated 
booklet op how factoring works, cost and credit in- 
ee BANKING COMPANY, New 


6 SERVING THE TEXTILE INOUSTRY—Mius- 
trated buvkiet on services of textile and vena 


consultants in axsisting mill management.—W E 
as CONSULTANTS, INC., New York 17, 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE... 


102. “TANK TALK"'—Bixzteen page booklet of 1I- 
lustrations showing various re of elevated steel 
tanks constructed and erect by manufacturer. as 
well ax stanc’ pipes. . Storage and high 
Dressure vessels, cylinders. along with helpful tech- 
nica, «lata. Also a list of what a few of the cotton 
mills, etc., said.—R. COLE MANUFACTURING 
CUMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS—Milustrated teafiets 
dex tibing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, 
LINC,, Elkhart, Ind. 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
le-sening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS. Greenwood, 8. C. 


109. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING— 
Technical Hulletin 141 on this method of textile air 
conditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 
Bulletin 327 deserthes operation, function of latest 
de-ign centrifugal humidifier. — THE BAHNSON 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


130. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Describes principle application of air conditioning sve- 
tem combined with Westinghouse [l’recipitron air 
cleaning unit.—THE BAHNSON COMPANY, Win- 
ston-Salem. N. C, 


135. SAFETY COLOR CODE—How six standard 
colors can be used to reduce hazards, cut down a ct- 
dents.—E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
Finishes Division, C44. Wilmington, Dela. 


138. MAGNESIUM IN THE TEXTILE tnous- 
TRY—Illustrated booklet on properties of maxne-tum 
for spinning, twisting, winding, knitting machines, 
looms, beams, spools, bobbins.—ALUMINUM CO. OF 
AMERICA, Pittsburgh, I'a. 


139. AIR FILTRATION AND DUST CONTROL 
—34 page on atmospheric control, tneluding engi- 
neering «lata. —AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC., 
275 Central Avenue, Loutsville 8, Ky. 


146. YOUR FLOORS ARE IMPORTANT TO 
YOUR MILL’S PRODUCTION—IIlustrated book on 
reiucing cleaning costs. preserving flours —G. q 
_* CO., 2585 N. Becond St., Minneapolis, 

nn. 


147. STUDY OF VIBRATION IN PLANT MA. 
CHINERY—TIilustrated booklet on use woul felt for 
mounting looms, spinning frames.—THE FELTERS 
CO., Boston, Mass. 


150. RADIO FREQUENCY HEATING — Applica- 
tions dielectric heating .or twist-setting, cake-drying, 
Gre, package drying. — WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


15t. INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES—Illustrated Book- 

let of incustrial brushes featuring textile usage on 

shears, printing machines—also flock, ratsing and 

--,7 —— W. JENKINS SONS, INC., 
rove, N. J. 


152. AIR CONDITIONING FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—40-page illustrated book covering air 
conditioning from humidits control to complete re- 
frigerated conditioning with installations, charts, 

tile —CARKIER 


155. GLASS BLOCKS—28-p. booklet with fllus- 
trations, engineering data. patterns PC glass blocks. 
—PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, 
MOTORS, BELTING, 
LUBRICATION... 


204. RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTIL 
INDUSTRY—A 40 page booklet on proper bad 


installation and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts, showing er rating, pulley sizes, 
V-belt sizes, also information on all types of hose 
and rubber covered rolls used in the textile industry. 
—MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J 


205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 page 
bulletin describing bearing installations for practi- 
cally every machine in the textile industry including 
roller bearing <pindle and tension pulley.—SKF L[N- 
DUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


210. GOODVEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selection of 
the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the re- 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


211. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. 340— 
Showing over 300 sizes Johnson veneral purpose 
uaee : retirees BRONZE CO., New 
Sastle, Pa. 


‘ 
212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showing 
the increased efficiency and econumy to be secured 
through the use of Gatex cone belts, evener belts, 
card hands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
RUBRER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 


215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 
Rhoads Tannate leather belts and their use and 
advantages in textile mill operation.—J. E. RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 2°2 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing RONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanner Leather as uved in varieus forms such 
as Check Stram, Solid Round Leather Pelting, Flat 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Phitadelphia, Pa. 


— ge ny 

218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN.- 

ERVY—atalng 9 gives acivantaces of ball bearings, 

dewrihes trves. fllustrates each tyne of textile ma- 

chinery.—THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 
Connecticut. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—4 pace catalog of 

stamlard sizes of textile and industrial bearings, 
graphited ofl-leas hearings. bronze bars, habhitt 
metals.—THE RUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, Ohto. 


25'. GILMER BELTS FOR THE TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRY—40 page booklet on belting and drives for 
all textiles. Includes encineerine information. tables, 
—_ —L. H. GILMER CO., Tacony, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


258. VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL UNITS— 
Complete information on Reeves Variable Speed, 
ineluting Tranemixsion. Vari-areed motor puller and 
Motoirive. Includes ezamples. tlustrations, iagrams, 
encineerine tables. Catalog G-435.—REEVES PUL- 
LEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind 


262. THE SERVICE FACTORS—complete lubrica- 
tion euide for cotton and woolen mills.—SINCLAIR 
REFINING CO., New York 20, N. Y. 


283. NEEDLE ROLLER BEARINGS—Catalog Fn- 
fineering and Application Data Edition 3° contains 
full data on selection of proper Needle Roller Bearings 
and outlines uses of auch in various commodities 
including textile waesc. ftvpes, tnatallations. lubrica- 
tion, ete. —- TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, 
Conn. 


2°53. INTERCHANGEABLE B4LL BEARINGS 
FOR REPLACEMENT—<harts showing numbers used 
hy manufacturers to identify hearing characteristics, 
also information on <pecifications.—NEW DET AR- 
— DIV., GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Bristol, 
onn. 


2°8. LUBRIPLATE FILM — Lubrication service 
2 a eine BROS. REFINING CO., Newark 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES ... 


361. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no king. no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tion, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 


305. FOXBORO METERS — Illustrated 48-page 
Bulletin 200, dexeribing full line of recording, indi- 
cating and integrating meters for measuring steam 
and.water distribution.—THE FOXBORO COMPANY, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL 
Pamphiet describing regulators for slashers, tanks, 
vats, etc. Also other literature. —POWERS 
TUR CO., Chicago, LL 


311. PIPING POINTERS—Industrial maintenance 

k covering installation and handling of piping. 
valves, fittings. Well (Illustrated, practical tips.— 
CRANE Cu., Chicago, Lil. 


314. MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROL — Bulletin 
F-1705-1 giving details of features and benefits of 
moisture equipment control for slashers and textile 
ae — BARBER-COLMAN CO., Bockford. 
i 


315. CONTROL INSTRUMENTS FOR TEXTILE 
PROCESSES—32-page illustrated klet describing 
controls for such procesyes as slashing, dyeing. 
bleach'ne. kier boiling, drying, air-conditioning, etc. 
—BROWN INSTRUMENT CO., Philadelphia, Penna. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ETC. ... 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Ktulietin describing automatically 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent over- 
loading, choking. — ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS. 
Greenwood, 8. C. 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING. WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new A in Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRaf) 
track = cireuit Re Suan by ana 
Twisting, ete. is cleaner prevents accumu 
fly with no harm to roving. — THE AMERICAN 
MUNURAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


405. YARN CONDITIONING — a 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new con on a 
for textile yarns. —BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
CUMIPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
care of card grinders. part replacements, ete.—R 8. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, 
South Carolina. 


409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the new 
No. 44 a a anoee = ee foto. Coner 
for winding knitting yarns, whic 

and dist Inetive features. — IVERSAL WINDING 


COMPANY, Providence, R. L 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning —THE TEXAS CO.. 135 BE. 42nd St, New 
York City. 


411, THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER — 
P. hiet describing this importan vance - 
eee eeign — VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY. 


Providence, R. 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, 


cones, tubes, cork cots, roving cams, » 
ete. —_SUNUCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring spt 
in cunnection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L 


419. TEXTILE APRONS—Tilustrated folder show- 
ing = steps in manufacture of genuine leather 
aprons for all types_of long draft spin and card 
room machinery.—TEXTILE APRON MPANY, 
East Piont, Ga. 


421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest. winding equipment with full automatic opers- 
tien. Only one automatic head for up to 100 spin- 
dies. —ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. HL 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—D- 
lustrated booklet on roll covering problems with chart 
on correct usages. Also data on Acotez 1 

aprons —A\RVMSTRONG CORK CO. Industrt Dtvi- 


“on, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., Lancaster, Pa. 
4zs. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 


older on evlinders, «ard sereens, licker-in screens, 
ouahe ‘work.—JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., 
Gastonia, North Carolina. 


427. “EZY-APART” SPINNING FRAME DRUM 

SPREADER — Folder on gt _, —— 
P er for spinning, twister. d spoo 

I gg —— “ae down’ of machines.—CO- 


f ralucing “‘time 
LUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, 8. C. 


Continued on Page 170 
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| PNEUMATIC ROLL ie eye on re- 

moval of lint and fly from top rolls, spinning, 

iy with “Amoske ae Picker.’ _M- B PROD- 
8S CO., Detroit 26, 


430. WHITEHEAD NO. {| BLENDING FEEDER 
—illustrated folder on new blending feeder for all 
fibers.—TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COM- 
PANY, Charlotte, N. C. 


431. HYGROLIT YARN CONDITIONING SYS.- 
TEM—General description of conditioning -—. 
spun rayon, woolens, worsteds for twist setting, lu- 
brication, moisture retention.—KEARNY MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, INC., Kearny, N. J 


432. PRECISION TEXTILE WINDING—Bulletin 
on Kidde Tension and Density Control for winding 
rubber cones.—WALTER KIDDE & CO., INC., 
Belleville, N. J. 


435. ROY TEXTILE GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Illustrated booklet describing and giving specifica- 
tions for the complete Roy line of card grinders, 
traverse grinders, napper grinders, — lathe 
beds _ and special traverse mechanisms.—B., ROY 
& SON, Worcester 3, Mass. 


436. pAtnT enAlCE INFORMATION FOR 
YOUR SCOTT TESTER—Booklet containing mainte- 
nance data for acces of Scott Testers, Dy 
for testers, gear-box lubrication. and recording.— 
SCOTT TESTERS, INC., Providence, L 


WEAVING, SLASHING ... 


502. YEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
~ a connters for 3 9 counters for 

ning. yardage counters for cloth loom, ete.— 
VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45 
page handbook giving valuable data on the purposes 
and properties of various sizing products, their uses 
and preparation, with much information on the op- 
eration of —, syetemen. Will help solve man 
aang problems. PRO. DUCTS 

CORP., New York “ci 


510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—at- 
a qmrene — —_— the story of 
rn an e uses of corn cts in ind —_— 
CORN PRODUCTS SALKS CO., New York, N.Y. 


5il. HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Leaflet describing « 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high breaking strength, greater elasticity 
and increased weave-room production at low cost. — 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


512. BRIGHT SPOT in THE PROD 
Bid bade tego WM A oom speed thro a hon 
loom spreaders, — AIN CI FOU? 
MACHINE COMPANY, Greenville. a. * aces ° 


DYEING, FINISHING 
CLOTH ROOM... 


609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE~— 
36-p. booklet includes me in textile plants 
for regenerating water soften for ae exhausting 
saonts — INTERNATIONAL BALT CO., INC., Scran- 


610. PROCTOR ORYING 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—LHlustrates — 
catalog on all types of dryers for raw stock, w 
package dyed and automatic skein yarn. Also - 
cludes Preboarding and Automstic Boarding ma- 


MACHINERY FOR 


611. BRUSHING AND SneAnine MACHINES— 
Diustrated literature on the Hermas Brushing 
Machine for use light cheeting to to heavy ducks; also 
on Hermas AV Shears. HERMAS MACHINE CO., 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


6(8. RADIANT HEAT IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
—New illustrated book on uses radiant heat, data on 
fuel consumption, evaporation, etc.— -RAY MFG. 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


614. STRIPS IN ROLLS—Form No. CF -642 {llus- 
trated folder showing over 25 slitters and roll winders 
for textile.—C. IN MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, 


New York. 


616. ENGINEERING PeerenTees OF MONEL— 
Technical Bulleun T-5, jetailed information 
on strength and omy a x... properties, resist- 
ance to various rrosion and other data on 
Monel _ Metal. — ETNA TIONAL NICKEL CO., 
INC., New York, N 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS... 


701. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—36 page booklet on 
uses and properties of chemical products.—-ROHM & 
HAAS Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK- 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and outlining eavetigntens on 
the soaking, back- od and degummi ng = silk.— 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York City 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for weaving, as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
lar solutions used for sizing and as_ softening oils 
for yarns, knitted and woven fabrics.—E. F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page book de- 
scribing the use of detergents in general textile mill 
work.—ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CU., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


711. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties 
used in dyeing, bieaching and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile ra ee from Southern plants * 
AMERICAN CYANAM CHEMICAL CO 
Charlotte, N. C. 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching. water 
treatment, etc., giving tables for specific gravity tem- 
perature correction. tank capacity.—STANDARD 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


713. LievATInG Te, dyeing omeeens > 
creasing penetration an eve) lyein w maxi- 
mum yield of color.—SANDOZ CAL WORKS, 
New York City. 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on_ other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. —ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. J. 


719. MERCERIZING AND ALKAMERCE — 10- 
—. “a on methods of mercerizing, caustic re- 
cov vortant facts in moteoriaing. etc. —. T 
P RODUCTS CORP., New York, N 


729. ORGANIC CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
LETIN !@—Covers various wetting, dispersing, scour- 
ing. ta and —s agents, most with sur- 
face active properties for wetting, 0K EL and 
penetration PPINE CHEMICALS DIVISION 


chines for hosiery.—PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. . , ton, Del. 
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731. WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR ee 

TEXTILE APPLICATION—Folder listing 
agents for hosiery and underwear, ae uaa ps 
goods, woelens, etc.—BURKART- nd aoe 
CAL COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

re. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on wareo 
945-A_ finishing agent where softness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. L 


736. MONOPOLE OIL—Bulletin describing use 
for bleaching, boil-offs, dyeing, kier boiling. mercer- 
izing. ons gaa finishing —JACQUES WOLF & CO., 

assaic, N. J. 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet decribing use of Level- 
ene for leveling vat and direct colors. Also for strip- 
ping down vat colors.—AMERICAN ANILINE PRO. 
UCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—1T70 page illus- 
trated buyers guide for users chemicals includin 
useful tables, chemical information.—MON 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


743. neokes ELECTROCHEMICAL GENERAL 
PRODUCTS LIST — Bulletin 100, listing approxi- 
mately 100 chemicals, including 15 new products, 
giving descriptions and characteristics Soe each chemi- 
cal and its uses.—HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY, 14 Forty-seventh 8t., Niegare Falls, 
Now York. 


745. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE 
—26-page omni on making and use of brine in 
dyeing.—INT ATIONAL SALT CO., Scranton, 
a 


747. NAPTHOLE TK — Technical bulletin on 
Drew Teested Products for Kier Boiling Cotton, 
Washing Cotton Knit Goods.—E, F. DREW & CO., 
Boonton, N. J. 


KNITTING ... 


THE WILDMAN peek e- HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFO. Co., Full-Fash- 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin desciribing this modern machine 
which extracts. processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one Fh iggy operation, lowering costa. saving 

abor ace and waste.—H. W. 

WORTH, & "SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, ta. 


805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on new three needle machine for attaching flat 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and other 
features.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
raw on mttting mill lubrication.—THE TEXAS 
» New York, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES... 


901. LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH AUTO. 
MATIC LUBRICATION — hKulletin fllustrating new 
unit for single needle atitching on wide variety of 
articles Form 884 —WILLCOX & GIRBS_SEWING 
MACHINE CO., 214 West 39th St., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


Ooi. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER. 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—Illustrated folder includ- 
= elements of materials handling system. prenara- 
tion of simple larout—CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wicklice, O. 


1002, CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detai! the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEESE, INC., Madisun, Ind. 


1008. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages. 7 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types 
tndustrial application.—Every mechanical pon 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 


1066. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 pace illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
een’ SOLVED—A 5%-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 
of atock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1015. MATHEWS ROLLER CONVEYORS—MTilus- 
trated booklet showing typica) Installations material 
handling with roller conveyers.—MA S CON- 
VEYER CO., Ellwood City, Pa. 


on CONVEYORS BY STANDARD — Catalog 

128 for ready reference on materials nenditne 
STANDARD CONVEYOR CO., North St. Paul 
Minnesota. 


MISCELLANEOUS... 


1102, REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—86 page booklet and catalog on replacement 

parta for opening, picking, carding, spinning and 
Peristing machinery.—HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga, 


1108. Bee SCREWS — IMustrated 16-page 
booklet gives data on Unbrako hollow set 
screws, eith Coad point, self-locking features. In- 
cludes miscellaneous screw and locking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkin 
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izing is added. to the worp threads to strengthen and protect them 
- during the weaving, operation. Gnce it has served its purpose, the 
sizing. must be rapidly and effectively removed so that it will neither 
Bi: dyeing, bleaching or finishing, nor impair the quality of the work. 
Rapidase: gives complete satisfaction in 
- izing cottons, ‘ayons and mixed goods. 


mul DASE 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. -) Madison Ave., New York 16, N. %. 
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THE First PRACTICAL Fire ENGINE in America was designed and built by 
A. B. Latta in 1853. Affectionately called the “Uncle Joe Ross,” this 
engine weighed 5 tons, took g months to build and cost about $10,000. 
It was drawn by 4 horses with the help of its own power, and had a 
firebox and boiler similar to that of a locomotive. It threw from 1 to 6 { 
streams of water and could throw a 134 inch stream a distance of 240 feet. 





acai! 





THE First KNitrTinG MACHINE to 
produce sheer, perfectly fitting seam- 
free women’s hosiery is the S & W 
DANCING Twins Seam-free Nylon 
Machine, introduced by Scott & 
Williams in 1946. This outstanding 
machine has virtually revolutionized 
the market for seamless hosiery and 


has created a tremendous new field 





for the manufacturer and distributor 


of women’s stockings. Here is the v\ 
CcOTT & ILLIAMS, INC. 


latest in a long list of ‘famous firsts”’ 





MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS: LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
by S & W —all of which have made Sales Office: Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 

Divisional Offices: High Point, N. C. « Reading, Pa. « Chattanooga, Tenn. « Established 1865 
and are still making knitting history. 
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KNITTING SECTION 





The Model ES Machine 


THE ES MACHINE is very effi- 

cient and operates well, pro- 
vided all the color-within-color 
mechanisms are properly adjust- 
ed. There are eight or nine adjust- 
ments in jack selection that are 
necessary to keep this machine in 
good running condition. When one 
or more of these parts are improp- 
erly adjusted, it will cause broken 
jacks or mixed colors. 

In checking a machine which is 
giving either or both of the above 
mentioned troubles, it would be 
best to check all the jack adjust- 
ments, beginning with the cam 
that levels the jacks in the lower 
cylinder. This cam is known as 
the rear raising cam and is made 
adjustable so all jacks are brought 
to a common level before the re- 
selection for the next course. 

If this cam happens to be a little 
low, the pattern jacks will have a 
scattering effect and will not reg- 
ister properly with the selector 
fingers. This condition has been 
quite troublesome to some ma- 
chinists, and, regardless of how 
careful all other adjustments are 
made, trouble will develop if the 
jacks are not brought to a common 
level before the reselection. 

The adjustment is made on the 
rear raising cam, and it will be 
found necessary to take off the 
trick drum and selectors to make 
it. Therefore, we should start with 
the adjustment of this rear raising 
cam and adjust it to such a height 
that any jacks which are purpose- 
ly scattered, or otherwise, will be 
brought to a common level when 
it passes both the upper and lower 
cams, which are located in the 





*The first article in this series appeared 
in the December 1946 issue, and the second 
in January, 1947. 


By TRACY T. TEAGUE 
Part Three* 


front of the machine for this par- 
ticular purpose. 


Adjusting Front 
Guard Cam 


When the pattern jacks are lev- 
eling properly, the next adjust- 
ment should be the front guard 
cam. This cam somewhat resem- 
bles a boot and is used for two 





The latest style 36-end Model ES. 
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purposes. The toe end, or front 
end, of the cam should be adjusted 
to force into the cylinder, without 
binding, all pattern jacks that have 
a tendency to sling out at the bot- 
tom. 

A good way to test this adjust- 
ment is to use a thin piece of pa- 
per and turn it between the jack 
butts and this guard cam. If the 
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Front guard cam 

















jacks cut the paper, it is adjusted 
too close. Now, for this cam to be 
too close, the result would be about 
the same as its not being adjusted 
at all, in so far as it would bind 
the jack butts, causing a rebound 
when released. This would have a 
tendency to scatter the jacks and 
do the very thing it was intended 
to prevent. Therefore, this cam 
should be adjusted to leave about 
.002-inch clearance between the 
cam and the jack butts, when the 
jacks are pressed all the way into 
the cylinder. This is the first ad- 
justment of this particular cam. 

The second adjustment should 
be considered while making the 
first, for the latter part of this cam 
is similar to the instep without a 
heel. This is used as a guard cam 
to prevent jacks from being forced 
out too far, causing trouble when 
they contact the jack raising cam. 
The proper adjustment on this part 
of the cam should be sufficient to 
permit the jacks to be all the way 
out, with the bottom butt flush 
with the cylinder wall. 

At the same time, care should 
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be taken not to lose the adjustment 
on the toe end of this cam. Some- 
times it is necessary to readjust 
three or four times in trying to 
get the double adjustment satis- 
facory. 


Pattern Push-Out Cam 


The next adjustment should be 
the pattern push-out cam. This is 
the cam which pushes against the 
top portion of the pattern jacks, 
causing all the jacks to come to a 
forward position just in front of 
the selector fingers. This jack 
push-out cam should be regulated 
to force the jacks all the way out 
at the bottom in a very even man- 
ner. If there is insufficient adjust- 
ment, the jacks will be unevenly 
pushed out; while, on the other 
hand, if this adjustment has too 
strong a pressure, they will have 
a tendency to bind and rebound, 
causing another scattered effect. 
Either one of these conditions will 
give selecting troubles at the jack 
cam. There is a lock screw for 
making this adjustment. 

Once the foregoing adjustments 
are made, we are ready to replace 
the selector fingers, being very 
careful to line the center shaft to 
a true vertical position, tightening 
it securely, and fitting the collar 
on the shaft properly. Also, the 
reading finger guide plate is to be 
replaced and the selector finger 
springs fastened. 


Selector Fingers 


Now we are ready for the three 
important adjustments of the se- 
lector fingers. Of course, the first 
one would be to have the selectors 
adjusted to fit the butts on the pat- 
tern jacks as accurately as they 
can be regulated, for a little lost 
play here will cause the selector 
to knock jacks back where they 
are not intended. These selectors 
are the same thickness as the jack 
butt, so if we watch very closely 
how the selectors fit the jack 
butts, it will be very easy to get 
a satisfactory up-and-down adjust- 
ment. 

How close these selectors should 
be to the cylinder is the second 
adjustment. All nine upper selec- 
tors should have an individual jack 
with a butt to fit each selector. The 
reading finger guide plate should 
be adjusted at both bottom and 
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Selector fingers 











top, so that any one of the nine 
upper selectors will push a jack 
all the way into the cylinder. At 
the same time, care should be used 
to have this adjustment not too 
close to the cylinder, as it will 
cause a vibration of the selector 
fingers and undue wear on the 
jack butts. 

The third adjustmert is the 
color-within-color cam, which is 
that little steel plate about 1/16- 
inch thick which is placed on the 
lower portion of the reading fin- 
ger guide plate to hold the lower 
nine selector fingers out from the 
cylinder. This plate should be ad- 
justed so as to permit the selectors, 
when all the way in against it, to 
push the jacks half way in, or to 
where the intermediate butt is 
flush with the cylinder. 

If these three adjustments are 
properly made, the trick drum 
should be put on next. This drum 
should be set in a vertical position 
and should be adjusted in height 
so that the trick jack butts mesh 
with the selector fingers in a prop- 
er manner. Also, the trick drum 
should be adjusted toward the se- 
lector butts to permit the selector 
fingers, when selected by a trick 
jack, to give sufficient clearance at 
the other end of the cam for the 
pattern jacks. — 








Reading finger guide plate with 
color-within-color cam. 











The next adjustment on the trick 
drum would be the proper draw of 
the racking pawl. This adjustment 
is responsible for a lot of troubles, 
for should it not pull far enough, 
the selectors will be a little slow 
in falling off the butts, causing a 
wide selecting position in the back 
of the sock. But the usual fixer 
gets into most trouble by making 
his draw a little bit too long, 
thereby causing a selector to partly 
climb the next butt to be selected. 
This permits a scattering of jacks, 
which causes both pattern jacks 
and upper cylinder jacks to foul 
the cams and break, often causing 
the machine to hang up. 

With all the mentioned jack con- 
trols correctly regulated, it might 
be assumed that nothing else is 
necessary to make an ES color- 
within-color machine operate per- 
fectly. However, this is not the 
case, for there are several other 
factors involved that still affect 
the pattern jack selection. 


Adjusting Spiral Racking Cams 
on High-Speed Gear 


For instance, in making patterns 
with the trick drum racking every 
course, it is necessary to have four 
spiral racking cams evenly spaced 
on the high-speed gear. The im- 
portance of these spiral racking 
cams being evenly spaced becomes 
readily apparent when knitting 
socks with several panels, or when 
selecting jacks spaced at intervals 
around the cylinder. 

These four cams should be 
spaced on the high-speed gear so 
as to make the trick drum move 
following the center of the heel 
and toe needles. Should these cams 
be unevenly spaced, some of the 
movements would be inclined to 
move the trick drum while the 
selector fingers are intermeshed 
with the butts of the pattern jacks, 
resulting in a faulty selection of 
jacks. 

Sometimes, one of these spiral 
racking cams might be a little 
higher than the other three or 
might have some foreign matter 
underneath it, which would cause 
this particular cam to pull the 
trick drum a little farther than 
the other three cams. This will 
give an inexperienced fixer con- 
siderable trouble in selecting all- 
over pattern effects until he lo- 
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We'll drop this WILDMAN 


into your plant 

















Yes, Sir!—In a very few hours 
after it reaches your plant, this 
machine is producing stockings. 
This is quite a different story from 
that of multiple-section machines 
which must be erected and do not 
go into production for weeks or 


months. 


Here’s another big feature of the 


WILDMAN 


Single-Head, Single-Unit 
Full-Fashioned 


HOSIERY 
MACHINE 


It knits the entire stocking in 
one operation, perfect from 
top to toe. No change-overs, 
no stopping and starting, no 
bad matching, no bad results 
from temperature changes — 
a constant hazard with mul- 
tiple-section machines. 





WILDMAN MEG. CO., Norristown, Pa. 
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cates the source. Even though these 
cams are properly adjusted, there 
may still be trouble in case the 
high speed gland, or bearing, be- 
comes loose, or sometimes broken 
or worn. This will cause a rocking 
motion of the high-speed gear, 
giving similar effects of different 
heights of the spiral racking cams, 
thereby pulling uneven draws of 
the trick drum. 

This by no means exhausts the 
possibilities of defective selecting, 
but if the directions given are 
carefully followed, it will be found 
that these adjustments will rem- 
edy the cause of most all broken 
jacks, or the usual troubles of jack 
selection. 


Mixed Colors in Pattern 


The writer has purposely not as- 
sociated defective or bad jack se- 
lection with bad color mixing, as 
this is a separate trouble and 
sometimes exists even though all 
the other jack controls have been 
timed as accurately as they can 
be done. The natural thought, 
when colors are found mixed in 
the knitted pattern, is that the 
jacks are improperly selected, al- 
though perhaps the trouble is 
caused from an entirely different 
source. The remedy may lie in 
different adjustments from any 
mentioned heretofore. 

Let’s assume that we have a 
clock, or a panel, with five needles 
adjusted for color-within-color ef- 
fect and, for this particular occa- 
sion, that we are using red and 
blue wrap yarns. The two outside 
needles (or needles Nos. 1 and 5) 
will continue to come up each 
course at the rear bumper and will 
select the blue yarn; while the 
three interior needles (Nos. 2, 3 
and 4) might be of some type of 
alternate needle selection, but 
coming up at all times for the front 
feed, getting the red yarn. With 
this type of pattern, the first selec- 
tion would be one, or more, of 
needles Nos. 2, 3 or 4, which 
would rise up in front of the yarn 
bumper of the front feed, thus 
selecting a red yarn, then be low- 
ered by the needle lowering cam. 
Then immediately needles Nos. 1 
and 5 come up on each side of the 
previously selected needles and 
proceed to select the blue and out- 
side yarn. In turn, these needles 
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are lowered by the auxiliary low- 
ring cam. 

This leveling point is where the 
trouble occurs. Should the needle 
lowering cam which lowers the in- 
side color not be lower than the 
rear, or outside, selected needles, 
the blue yarn will have a tendency 
to jump, or balloon, around the 
hooks of the needles that were 
knit on the front feed, causing 
both red and blue yarns to be 
knitted in some portions of the 
central group of needles. 

This can be a very troublesome 
affair on certain types of patterns, 
and it is not always readily over- 
come, although the principle for 
curing this ailment is nearly al- 
ways the same, for the front 








Jack return cam and 
lower jack cam. 











needle lowering cam should level 
the needles 1/16-inch lower than 
the rear auxiliary lowering cam. 
Thus, the inside color needles with 
the red yarn will be low enough 
that when the rear selector finger 
is released by the rear selector 
cam, the blue yarn will hardly be 
able to loop around these central 
needles. 


Other Adjustments 


This can be accomplished by one 
or more of several adjustments. 
The first one would be to check 
the forward needle lowering cam 
and adjust it to the lowest position 
possible without interfering with 
the rear feed needles as they are 
being forced upward very close 
to the point of this cam. Sometimes 
this adjustment alone will give 
enough separation in the leveling 
of these two sets of needles for 
the desired results. But usually it 
is necessary to also grind off the 
bottom of the rear auxiliary low- 
ering cam as much as can conven- 
iently be done without permitting 
the latches to get up in the corner 
of the throat plate. 


This rear auxiliary cam can 
usually be ground off, with safety, 
until the ends of the latches are 
about even with the lower portion 
of the throat plate. This leaves 
about 1/16-inch coverage on the 
end of the latches in the corner of 
the throat plate and is usually suf- 
ficient. 

These two adjustments will take 
care of most of the troubles in 
the leveling of these two selections 
of needles, although sometimes it 
is still necessary to grind off or 
retard the raising of the rear feed 
on the lower jack cam. This can 
be accomplished by adjusting the 
lower jack cam backward 1/32- 
to 1/16-inch. If that interferes with 
the front selection, it sometimes 
becomes necessary to grind some 
off of this rear raising portion of 
the cam. The purpose of this is 
to permit lowering the forward 
needle selecting cam farther with- 
out coming in contact with the 
raising of the rear selected needles. 


Adjustments of Jack Cams 


While dealing with the other 
jack selections, the adjustments of 
the jack raising cam have been 
assumed as being correct, in order 
to not have them confused with 
the many other adjustments, al- 
though many times this alone 
could be the source of much 
trouble. 

It is important that the lower 
jack cam sit level on the jack cam 
ring and that it be adjusted to 
within .010-inch of the pattern 
jacks when the pattern jacks are 
all the way into the cylinder. The 
lateral adjustment should be fitted 
so that the front feed needles are 
elevated slightly in advance of and 
above the point of the needle 
raising cam. 

The next adjustment would be 
on the jack return cam. Thi, cam 
has a double adjustment, both for- 
ward and rear. The purpose of the 
forward adjustment is to return 
the front selected pattern jacks to 
the cylinder before they reach that 
portion of the cam where the jacks 
are elevated for the rear feed. 
When the pattern jacks have 
reached their full height on the 
front portion of the jack cam, this 
return cam should be so adjusted 
that the second pattern jack will 
contact the cam’s surface and have 
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LUBRICATION SYSTEM Efficiency, economy and ease of operation 
” Semi-Automatic or — -_ a. are the principal factors which have 
tates and ensures complete lubrication o 2 
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a gradual inward movement until 
it nears the rear end of this cam, 
which is to be adjusted so that 
the pattern jack is, by this time, 
forced all the way into the cylin- 
der slots, but not binding. 

The purpose of this entire cam 
is to return to the cylinder all the 
front pattern jack selection before 
the rear selection starts elevating 


its jacks. Also, care should be used 
to see that the height of this re- 
turn jack cam is in its proper re- 
lationship to the jack cam, for at 
no time must this return cam be 
permitted to slightly touch the 
butts of the pattern jacks which 
are selected for the rear feed, as 
it would cause scattering and 
breaking of jacks. 


Preventing Corroded Needles 


Question briefed: How is corrosion 
of needles prevented? (Contribu- 
tor No. 7799, August, 1946) 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

The best thing that we have 
found for prevention of corrosion 
of needles is a rust preventive oil 
manufactured by a reputable con- 
cern. 

We use an oil of this type and 
never have any trouble with cor- 
rosion. 

We had some difficulty with 
nylon yarn gumming up our 
needles and started using this; it 
has helped us a great deal toward 
eliminating this trouble. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7900. 





EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

Corrosion of needles is caused 
by moisture in the air and handling 
of needles by fixers with dirty 
hands. 

We have found that a good oil, 
used sparingly on the needles, will 
prevent corrosion. A pure strained 


white oil is suggested for these 
machines. This type oil prevents 
corrosion and does not show up on 
the hosiery. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7899. 





EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

To prevent corrosion of knitting 
needles, both circular and full- 
fashioned types, I have found that 
excellent results can be obtained 
by using a premium grade white 
needle oil with a rust inhibitor. 
The majority of the major oil com- 
panies have a product of this type. 

It is recommended that a small 
quantity be secured and tried 
first, however, because there are 
several viscosities of this type 
product available. Consequenily, 
care must be exercised in the se- 
lection of a product. If too heavy a 
product is used, it will cause 
needles to stick and if too light a 
product is used, it will run off of 
the needles and leave no protective 
film there. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7901. 


Wear of Needle BReard 


Question briefed: What causes such 
excessive wear of the needle 
beard at the point of press on full- 
fashioned hosiery machines? (Con- 
tributor No. 7801, August, 1946) 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

There are three reasons for ex- 
cessive wear of the needle beard 
at the point of press on full- 
fashioned machines: (1) the press 
rolls are not uniformly together; 
(2) the needles might not be in 
proper alignment and (3) most 
important, there might be too 
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much press on the machine. 

The best way to remedy the 
situation is to set the press rolls 
uniformly and align the needles. 
This can be done easily and 
quickly. 

It is best to take off press on the 
heaviest part of the goods being 
knitted. Continue to take off press 
on the heaviest part of the goods 
until a stitch hangs-up on a needle. 
This is done by backing off about 
one-quarter turn on the press rolls 
at a time. 

When the stitches begin to hang 


on the needles, this is an indica- 
tion that the press has been light- 
ened. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7902. 





EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

This is caused by excessive 
press on the machine, and it can 
be reduced to a minimum. 

Using a 1197 needle gauge, press 
rolls should be 5/16 inch from the 
press cam. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7903. 
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“Live”? Knitters 
' Sure To Prosper 


The attrition produced by cus- 
tomer resistance to the 1946 sub- 
quality, high-price retail formula 
appears to have affected the knit- 
ting trades about the same as other 
lines, but leading manufacturers 
and distributors of knitted items 
have been on the alert to learn the 
necessary lessons and adjust their 
operations accordingly. 

At this writing, merchandise of 
better quality (but not yet enough 
of the first class) has been arriving 
in the retail markets. A number of 
items afford the public better qual- 
ity at no advance in retail prices. 
In many others, improved quality 
could be furnished only at higher 
prices. January has _ witnessed 
over-all increase above 1946 in dol- 
lar-volume of retail sales. 

It still is too early for the aver- 
age knitwear producer to consider 
drastic reductions in labor costs, it 
is conceded, but economies can be 
had in the way of keener buying of 
manufacturing materials, mill sup- 
plies, etc. Meanwhile, the knitters 
appear to be projecting improved 
quality for staple lines and timely 
offerings of novelties and new 
fashion ideas. 

Transition from wartime condi- 
tions still is incomplete in most in- 
dustries, and further adjustments 
are in prospect, it is asserted. Tim- 
ing of knitwear offerings thus be- 
come important, observers point 
out, as competitors may be able 
sooner to offer wanted concessions. 
In this way, the impetus behind 
advertised promotions in this field 
becomes important, and it is noted 
that urgency of manufacturing and 
selling change-overs is being empha- 
sized. 
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- multi-ply mercerized combed 
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4 WAYS BETTER 
than ordinary cotton yarns 
EXTRA COMFORT 
4 ---more absorbent 
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lasting lustre ; 
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Neophil, the Nylon Seaming and 
Looping Thread for Nylon Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery, made by the 
Premier Thread Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 








ESTABLISHED 1863 
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AMERICA’S OLDEST MERCERIZERS Bwink 
Cc < “Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
—and in the South 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Belmont, North Carolina 





Representatives in principal textile centers of the world 
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Wholesale houses and an oc- 
casional chain are reported offer- 
ing full-fashioned rayons and silks 
to out-lying retail stores whose 
buyers recently were in the mar- 
ket to order nylons principally, 
but found immediate supply small- 
er than they expected. It is stated 
that some good-sized lots of rayons 
have changed hands _ between 
wholesalers who evidently regard- 
ed themselves overstocked, and re- 
tailers who intend pushing rayons 
actively until they get enough 
nylons. It is cited that some of the 
variety chains found hosiery sup- 
plies easing on account of larger 
shipments from the mills. Prices 
for newly-made hosiery have ad- 
vanced, in contrast with price- 
cutting among some of the large 
retailers who seem to be using 
hosiery as loss-leaders and traffic- 
builders. 


Silks have continued to be of- 
fered, both by manufacturers and 
wholesalers, at relatively low 
prices, although it is explained 
that the quantities involved in 
such transactions are comparative- 
ly small. A number of New York 
stores recently indulged in a 
“price war” in which a limited 
quantity of nylons were sold for 
around $1.00 per pair. It is in- 
dicated there is certainly no over- 
supply, but the store buyers found 
mills and wholesalers pressing 
merchandise on them. This led to 
some nervousness among retail 
executives who already were anxi- 
ous because of extra-seasonal dull- 
ness in some lines during the last 
month. 


Observers in the hosiery indus- 
try state that the moderate changes 
outlined in the foregoing are main- 
ly the result of a normal letdown 
in retail full-fashioned demand, 
which appears to be general 
throughout the country. And, in 
addition, many women are credited 
with being already fairly well sup- 
plied with stockings, including ny- 
lons, which they acquired since 
last summer. That is, from the 
manufacturers’ viewpoint, many 
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Retailers Report Hosiery Offers 


retailers have been worrying over 
something that is a normal trade 
experience. It is conceded that the 
manufacturers have handled the 
pricing situation wisely. Some im- 
portant sources have not advanced 
nylons, though most of the indus- 
try has done so and, in due course, 
the others can be expected to 
come into line. 

Allotments of nylon yarn are 
thought likely to be enlarged early 
in the spring, and before then 
there will be more of the fine 
yarns for hosiery. It is volunteered 
by some observers that, after all, 
the hosiery mills actually have 
been more fortunate than they 
anticipated from the standpoint of 
synthetic yarns and their labor re- 
lationships. Although operating 
costs of the mills undoubtedly are 
higher now than they were in the 
fall, the hosiery industry shows 
ability to keep the economy going 
ahead in high gear without losing 
money. Meanwhile, new machinery 
has continued to be set up in a 
number of the mills, which will 
make more and better stockings at 
a lower unit cost per pair. 

Between now and Easter, the re- 
tail store buyers and merchandis- 
ing planners will have opportunity 
to gauge the effect on nylon de- 
mand of the higher prices neces- 
sitated by manufacturing advances 


over the last several weeks. It is 
said to be inevitable that the de- 
partment stores in particular will 
watch developments with their 
accustomed zeal, in order to 
guard against too liberal retail 
mark-ups at a time when many of 
their customers will look for lower 
prices, or at least better merchan- 
dise at the old prices. 

The majority of hosiery mills 
seemed mildly interested in the 
plan outlined by U. S. Commercial 
Corporation (Government agency 
for raw silk) to guarantee the 
trade a six-months period during 
which no sales will be made in this 
country below specific prices. This 
is regarded as belated recognition 
of the fact that business cannot be 
successfully carried on under un- 
settled conditions. Manufacturers’ 
spokesmen point out, however, that 
this is but one of the steps neces- 
sary for stabilizing the production 
and distribution of silk hosiery in 
America. 

It is explained that in the full- 
fashioned industry the mills are 
continuously testing out the senti- 
ment among distributors and the 
public with respect to pricing and 
quality, and it is asserted that the 
industry so far has maintained a 
desirable state of equilibrium and 
can be relied on to continue this in 
the future. 


Fall Underwear Priced Higher 


Hiking of underwear quotations 
for third quarter allotments is be- 
ing attributed by the manufac- 
turers to the rise in yarn and labor 
costs since January 1, though it 
was indicated by some observers 
that relative scarcity of urgently 
sought standard-quality merchan- 
dise is an additional justification 
for raising the prices. As explained 
by some in the industry, producers 
whose goods have enjoyed a 
preferential position for many 


years and who have expended 
large sums for advertising, obvi- 
ously feel that they are entitled to 
a reasonable margin above ordi- 
nary underwear. 

In some quarters it is indicated 
that, while present basis of under- 
wear mill costs is unusually high 
and may go higher, it is possible 
the pricing policy might be 
amended later on if the yarn 
spinners are able to get cheaper 
cotton. As nearly as can be learned 
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“And he that invents a machine augments the 


E power of a man and the well-being of mankind.” 2s 
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Automatic Dough Mixer in a modern bakery 
Modern machines have made Americans the world’s most efficient workers, and with every 
increase in efficiency, the worker has increased his share of the good things of life and the 
time in which to enjoy them. In Full-Fashioned Knitting, the READING Machine is the machine 
that insures the high standard of living of the thousands of skilled workers in the industry. 
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at this writing, price increases 
average about $1.00 per dozen for 
12 and 16-pound (per dozen) union 
suits, while separate shirts and 
drawers are up about 50 cents per 
dozen and athletic shirts about 25 
cents a dozen. 


The price move was viewed with 
mixed feelings by wholesale and 
retail interests, it is stated. Ac- 
cording to spokesmen for some of 
the mills, various groups of retail- 
ers in New York City and heads 
of resident buying offices there 
have shown a tendency this winter 
to “gang up” on their manufactur- 
ing sources, with the alleged pur- 
pose of forcing price concessions, 
or at least discouraging producers 
from raising their quotations. To 
this end, it is explained, there are 
periods when buying orders seem 
to be uniformly withheld in New 
York markets, but pressure of the 
public for supplies always com- 
pels the “hold-outs” to resume 
buying again. 

Some retailing concerns ac- 
knowledge that heavyweight goods 
are scarce and there seems little 
likelihood that the mills will be 
able in the next few months to 
make substantial additions to cur- 
rent rate of supply. Mail order 
houses and variety chains, it is re- 
ported, accept the facts as they 
have been stated by the underwear 
interests, and orders for a fairly 
large coverage of fall merchandise 
have been received from these big 
distributors. Orders that have de- 
veloped from the department 
stores and small retailers, on the 
other hand, are said to be of the 
“token” variety, so far, but in due 
course these buyers will come in- 
to line. Mill spokesmen concede 
it is to be expected that small in- 
dependent stores are warranted in 
showing some restraint as to mak- 
ing fall commitments this early, 
because it is evident that retailing 
has been going through an adjust- 
ment period, and the small stores 
at such times like to remain on 
the sidelines until they see how 
the big stores make out. 

New selling for spring is carry- 
ing the mills generally up to mid- 
year, it is related, but some of the 
larger manufacturers have yet to 
book that far ahead in some num- 
bers. There have been occasional 
price advances by mills in this 


new selling of lightweights, but 
chiefly the original sellers are con- 
tent with simply holding prices 
firm for most lines. 

A number of wholesalers, espe- 
cially in the East, report they will 
Carry over some goods from the 
winter season, but this also applies 
to other types of knitted garments, 
such as heavy woolen hosiery, 
sweaters, etc. In part, wholesalers 
say, some shipments of winter 
goods were late in arriving, which 
was blamed at the time on strikes 
and slowness of the railroads in 
handling less-than-carload freight 
during the fall. Shortage of box 


Ketter Off Than 
Ever Heretofore? 


Knitwear and other producers 
and distributors of goods that enter 
into the so-called “living stand- 
ards” have been warned by Phila- 
delphia Federal Reserve Bank to 
differentiate between statistics of 
production, inventories and sales 
as expressed in dollar-volume, and 
the actual out-turn and disposal to 
consumers of units of merchandise 
in the various lines. It is cited that 
“in terms of the general concept 
that we call our standard-of-living, 
we are not so well off as the sta- 
tistical records may indicate.” 

This analysis indicates that, tak- 
ing dollars as a measure, our gross 
national product appears to have 
risen from $89 billion in 1939 to 
$194 billion a year in 1946, and in 
the final 1946 quarter it was said 
to have crossed the $209 billion- 
a-year level. Consumer income, 
savings, investments, etc., are said 
to have been figured on a similar 
basis, making it appear that ac- 
cumulated buying power during 
the war period is amply sufficient 
for a much larger outlay by con- 
sumers, even with prices remaining 
higher than normal. 

The bank’s summary does not 
question that the retail prices of 
many consumer items, including 
knitwear, may remain higher than 
during prewar years, but the point 
is urged that, if this turns out to 
be the case, it will in large part be 
due to production of wanted goods, 
figured in units, being smaller 
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cars and delays at freight transfe 
points also were held partly re- 
sponsible. While the underwea! 
carryover is said to be insignificant 
against the background of regula 
stocks. their holdings of other 
knitwear seem to have restrained 
buying spirit among distributors. 

The sweater business, in most 
respects, has been the most dis- 
appointing in years, distributors 
state, and production in this line 
has been drastically reduced 
December output fell 26% below 
the previous month and sweater 
mills also worked only part time 
last month. 


than has been indicated by the dol- 
lar-volume reports. As the bank 
explains, the reason for this is not 
far to seek, because the United 
States only lately has entered into 
a period of upgrading of merchan- 
dise, as contrasted with several 
years of below-standard goods. 

From the basis of real merchan- 
dise values for the consumer there- 
fore, the bank’s survey hints that 
knitwear and other manufacturers 
may face rising costs for a time, 
and will have to advance their sell- 
ing prices accordingly. Meanwhile, 
average hourly workers’ pay of 
$1.14 in December, according to 
the bank’s appraisal, was only 
worth about 75 cents in 1939 dol- 
lars, or a real increase of around 
20%. 

The point is urged that total dol- 
lar estimates of various economic 
group-values, both from the pro- 
ducers’ and the consumers’ stand- 
points, must remain subject to cor- 
rections and adjustments in the 
light of the number of units of 
merchandise that can be made and 
sold for a given number of dollars. 
Therefore, the 1946 sales total for 
the U. S. of close to $100 billion 
shrinks to something like $60 bil- 
lion. The implication of this is said 
to be that, after all, physical 
volume appears to have leveled off 
sometime during 1946. 

The bank extends this inquiry 
into the year-end 1946 reports cov- 
ering inventories of knitwear and 
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many other items, and it is con- 
ceded that dollar-volume in this 
instance is important, as producers 
intend the goods to be sold at cer- 
tain dollar prices. The bank adds: 
“Moreover, it is in relation to cur- 
rent value of merchandise that the 
rate of inventory accumulation 
must be appraised, as it bears on 
jobs and income; but the physical 
volume of inventories actually is 
the most significant measure of 
real wealth, and real ability to pro- 
duce.” 

The analysis also shows that, 
over the years, quality of products 
has been greatly enhanced for con- 
sumer use through better design 
and use of more suitable materials, 
so that for the same outlay of dol- 
lars the average consumer now 
gets more value than formerly. It 
is stated, therefore, that in any 
study of economics in the knitwear 
and other lines, better merchandise 
—which often costs the producer 
more to make—has become an ac- 
cepted feature of the cost-of-living. 

The conclusion arrived at by the 
bank’s analysts is, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Reiteration of vast dollar- 


volume records of production and 
income confuse the consumer who 
sees a gulf between his needs and 
the available supplies. 

(b) Behind the dollar-volume 
statistics, it is seen that while pro- 
duction now is greater than in pre- 
war years, it is by no means 
phenomenal. 

(c) Though the public’s income 
and savings seem huge by former 
standards, only moderate gains 
have been made in terms of worth- 
while goods that can be bought. 

(d) Though money values are 
still important for many reasons, 
they should not obscure the fact 
that physical quantities are ulti- 
mately the real measure of “how 
well off we are.” 

(e) We should not allow our- 
selves to be lulled into economic 
complacence by the sheer im- 
mensity of our present dollar- 
statistics. 


Supreme Announces 
New Knitting Machine 


Supreme Knitting Machine Com- 
pany, Inc., 105 Johnson Ave., Brook- 
lyn 6, N. Y., has announced a new 
Model RO pattern wheel machine. De- 


signed to meet the demands for “Jac- 
quard-type” fancy pattern knitting, 
this machine is reported to open a 
new field in the production of color- 
ful intricate pattern design inlay and 
lace cloth. 


A section of the knitting elements 
system of the new model RO machine, 
with one section removed for clarity, 
is shown in the accompanying photo. 
The double-fork sections with “‘flick- 
of-the-thumb” rotary tuck or knit 
selectors, the needle raising wheel 
cams with the built-in hardened slid- 
ing tucker cams, the pattern wheels 
and the stitch cams are shown. 


The operation of the rotary tuck 
or knit selector allows the operator 
to manually change each or all feeds 
from pattern wheel work to jersey 
work, or back again, in a matter of 
seconds according to the manufact- 
urer’s announcement. This is accom- 
plished by having the selector move 
the built-in hardened sliding tucker 
came into jersey or tuck position. All 
this can be accomplished without ad- 
justing or removing the pattern 
wheel. 


The Supreme Model RO machine 
is manufactured in the 24-inch 32- 
feed type. Other sizes with corre- 
sponding number of feeds are also 
available. 
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A front rank bird dog, the setter is remarkable for his intelligence and the long 
distance he can scent game. A tireless worker, he stands up well under shooting and 
ranges wide, quartering the ground systematically. On finding the bird he remains 
ine motionless, pointing steadily. Devoted to home and master, the setter is a highly 
32- prized companion. 
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YOU KNOW THE BREED... What of the Pedigree? 


Just a dog to some, a Setter to others, but the practised eye of the expert 
identifies it as a pedigreed Irish Setter. 

Although your products’ quality is similarly recognized by a limited 
field of connoisseurs, it is to the vast market of non-experts, that its blue- 
ribbon quality must be instantly identified. Kaumagraph Dry Transfers* 
provide the easiest, most economical and attractive method of achieving 
quality emphasis. Whether on textile, leather, rubber or synthetic material, 
this clean, safe, seen-at-a-glance identification instantly singles out your 
product from others of superficial similarity. 

Point your product to consumer preference now with the added appeal of 
KDT marking. Scent out sales with eye-catching Kaumagraph Lithography 
for your package or display. Send for a Kaumagraph man today. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ‘'Kaumagraphs’' are made only by Kaumagraph. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
Gelentixicalion Aheadguarters aince /902 


Wilmington 99, Del. e Empire State Bldg., New York City 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD 











TZ os CP 


Dry Transfers Prestomark Labels — Embossed Seals Transfer Irons Stamping Inks 
Lithography for Box Wraps, Labels, Displays, Booklets, and Folders 
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AN EYE ON THE 


KNITTING MILLS 





A new knitting mill will be opened 
at an early date in Los Angeles, 
Calif., by Major Rubin, owner of the 
Textile Converting Company of Los 
Angeles. The plant will operate high- 
speed warp knitting machines, pro- 
ducing fabrics for California-styled 
sportswear and beachwear. George 
Clairmont, textile technician and in- 
ventor, will be associated with Mr. 
Rubin in the operation of the new 
mill. 


Princeton Knitting Mills, Inc., Wa- 
tertown, Conn., is planning a three- 
story mill addition, with a one-story 
dye house adjoining. The cost is re- 
ported to be about $130,000, includ- 
ing equipment. 


A building program amounting to 
$126,240 has been authorized by C. 
P. A. for Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
Marietta, Ga. The company is now 
operating as Champion Knitting Co. 
with 776 machines on half hose. Clyde 
Wilkins is manager. 


Artcraft Hosiery Co., Corinth, Miss.., 
has awarded contract for an addition 
to the plant, including an air con- 
ditioning system with alterations and 
improvements in present structure. 
The cost is reported to be over $85,- 
000. The main office of the com- 
pany is in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Belmont Hosiery Mills, Inc., Bel- 
mont, N. C., have completed con- 
struction of the new plant, which is 
known as Plant No. 2. Equipment is 
being installed in the new plant. 


Phoenix Hosiery Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has announced the 
opening of a new plant in Superior, 
Wis., to produce hosiery for men and 
children. A building is being re- 
modeled and machinery is being in- 
stalled. Operations are expected to 
begin soon. 


Grey-Holt Hosiery Company, Yan- 
ceyville, N. C., has been chartered 
with a capital stock of $100,000 to 
manufacture hosiery. Incorporators 
are W. R. Grey, Jr., of Yanceyville, 
and A. Glen Holt, Jr., and Emerson 
T. Sanders of Burlington, N. C. 


The United Hosiery Corp. of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has opened its new 
hosiery knitting mill in that city and 
has a total of 494 machines for rib- 
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bing, knitting, and looping. Sam Cas- 
tle will manage the new plant. The 
company also operates a plant in East 
Chattanooga which is devoted pri- 
marily to finishing and shipping. 


It is reported that Munsingwear, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., has leased 
the building now occupied by Barren 
Woolen Co., Barron, Wis., and will 
remodel it to use in its own manufac- 
turing of knit goods. 


Humboldt Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Mill, Inc., Humboldt, Tenn., a sub- 
sidiary of Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has begun construction 
of a mill on a local site. The cost 
is reported to be over $1,000,000, with 
equipment. Machinery and facili- 
ties will be installed to employ more 
than 500 people. The plant is ex- 
pected to be ready for operations by 
June. 


Bridgewater Textile Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of Celanese Corp. of Ameri- 
ca, is nearing completion of a two- 
story mill and will begin installing 
machinery soon for the manufacture 
of warp-knit fabrics from Celanese 
rayon yarns. The plant will he 
equipped for large output. 


Rockford Mitten & Hosiery Co., 
Rockford, Ill., has purchased the mill 
and property of Seneca Knitting 
Mills, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y., wool- 
en hosiery for men and boys, sports- 
men’s socks, etc., and will continue 
operations as in the past. The com- 
pany acquired has been operating 
recently as a division of Continental 
Industries, Inc. 


Michelman Mills, Inc., Lowell, 
Mass., have been organized with cap- 
ital of $50,000 to operate a local ho- 
siery mill. Myer J. Michelman is 
president. 


Earle Hosiery Corp., Charlotte, N. 
C., has plans for a one-story mill on 
a local site which will be used as a 
dyeing and finishing plant. Cost is 
estimated to be about $75,000, in- 
cluding equipment. 


Young’s Textile Mills, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., manufacturers of knit- 
ted veiling, elastic goods, braids, etc., 
have plans for a one-story mill to 
be located in the Bronx, New York. 
The cost is estimated to be about 


$100,000, including equipment. 


James J. Carroll, personnel man- 
ager and safety engineer of all Julius 
Kayser knitting plants, was recently 
welcomed into the “50 Years With 
Kayser” club by the other six mem- 
bers, and was awarded a $1,000 bond 
for his long service. Mr. Carroll 
started with Julius Kayser in Brook- 
lyn as an elevator operator. He be- 
came head of shipping and packing 
and then went on to his current po- 
sitions. 

a 


Second Quarter 
Outlook Better 


Knitwear manufacturers and 
distributors soon began to “find 
their bearings” after late 1946 re- 
tail experiences showed the public 
had recoiled from high retail 
prices for sub-standard merchan- 
dise. Pencils were sharpened and 
basic costs were figured anew. Es- 
sential elements of manufacturing 
costs in this industry, it now ap- 
pears, are likely to remain firm 
for some time to come. Cost of 
some manufacturing items during 
next quarter may be substantially 
higher. Knitters striving to raise 
quality have faced higher cost of 
materials and labor at a time when 
the retail distributors’ objective 
often seems to be toward reduced 
retail prices for everything, re- 
gardless of quality. 

Producers of knitted goods, it is 
reported, are occasionally in po- 
sition to defray part of the extra 
outlay for higher-priced materials 
and services by reducing their 
profits. However, in the case of 
small, marginal operators, market 
observers say this will be difficult, 
if not impossible, partly because 
their ordinary costs right along 
have been at a higher level per 
unit of sales than is the case among 
their more affluent competitors. 
As a partial offset, it is explained, 
the marginal concerns operate 
under easier quality standards 
than the big, brand-name pro- 
ducers. On the other hand, retail 
volume thus far in 1947 has gone 
mostly to branded goods, even 
where moderately higher prices 
were asked. 

Beyond this, leading distributors 
of knitwear say, retail distribution 
in this field appears sure to be 
fostered by liberal promotional ex- 
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lasting beauty 


...is innate, not purely surface. DuraBeau Finish 
becomes an inherent part of the fibre. 
DuraBeau Finish gives hosiery an exquisite, gos- 
samer sheerness...and is a “film of protection” 
against snags and spots. It is a Finish that is deep 
seated... will wear and wear-and wear. It is that 
glorious, smooth Finish that women love... that 
makes them feel grateful to you, who have made 
_ them feel well “leg-groomed.” 


“Dindiinn 


Reg. U. S. A. & Canada 







SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes + Collins & 
Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. » St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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The Textile Industry . . . 


has had the 


Greatest Increase in | 
LABOR COSTS 


of any industry 


(rms an 


It is now imperative that 
both labor and equipment be fully 
utilized 
Doing this is our job. 


How well we are doing our job can be found by asking our Clients old and new. 
A list will be sent on request 
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Our work covers millions of spindles and years of experience. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS, Inc. 


Honea 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
DOUGLAS 5S. KEOGH, President JOHN J. SKELLY, Vice President-Gen. Mgr. : 
H. B. CRAFT, Vice President in Charge of Southern Operations - - - - - 30 Camden Road, Atlanta, Ga. i 


PAUL O. MERRILL, Vice President-Chief Engineer 
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penditures, by large producers, and 
the advertising of mail order, 
variety chains and large retailers. 
A breakdown of dollar-volume 
sales for next quarter, prepared by 
some of the largest retail concerns 
in the country, shows they are 
stocking-up mainly with “soft” 
goods, including many _ knitted 
items, in preference to relying on 
“hard” goods, though months ago 
it was expected the latter would 
supplant textile-garment offerings 
this year due to scarcity during the 
war. 


Knitwear to Be 
Valued Higher 


In the weeks since last year-end, 
worthwhile knitwear has gradually 
improved in market value and the 
outlook now is that, unless there 
is some unexpected upset else- 
where in the national economy, 
this upward valuation of standard 
knitted garments and fabrics will 
continue. It has become amply 
evident that retailers during last 
six weeks were able to dispose 
profitably of knitted goods that 
showed quality at higher prices 
than consumers paid during the 
last quarter. 

Consumer resistance to paying 
high prices for sub-standard goods 
in this field was shown mainly 
during last fall. As it now appears, 
the majority of retailers became 
panic-stricken when customers 
held off in December and earlier. 
Since then, many retailers have 
been able profitably to dispose of 
knitted items on fall inventories 
and have gone ahead to order new 
goods for spring. 

Underlying this appraisal of re- 
tail values of good-quality merch- 
andise in this’field, manufacturers 
have found their materials and 
ordinary operational costs did not 
decline during the last two months, 
despite efforts to get concessions. 
It can be argued, therefore, that 
such costs were not exaggerated 
since December 1, 1946. In fact, in 
many cases they seem now to have 
purposely been kept at a minimum 
in order to foster early 1947 pur- 
chases. 

Since retail disposal of knitwear 
stocks during last several weeks 
has been encouraging, it is cited, 
retail merchants have become 


Knitter Hints (No. 18) 
Carelessness 





This moulding was rough—but the 
hose should not have contacted it 
in the first place. 

BE CAREFUL 





reconciled to ordering spring goods 
of proven quality, at higher prices 
than they paid previously. In turn, 
knitwear mills have been en- 
couraged toward expanded opera- 
tions at a higher level of costs, so 
that wanted types of goods in this 
line probably will reach a new 
high retail price level in the spring. 
Underlying this seems to be the 
fact that, despite all the 1946 
year-end misgivings, consumer 
buying power still remains large 
and the general public remains in 
the mood to buy. 


Japanese Silk 
a U.S. Project 


A spokesman for one of the lead- 
ing producers of high-quality syn- 
thetic yarns for the knitting mills 
and the textile weavers recently 
stated that if Japanese raw silk 
proved a comparative failure dur- 
ing the early 1947 Government of- 
ferings, it would cease to be com- 
petitive. In some quarters in the 
hosiery and underwear field, this 
assertion is regarded as based on 


a short-sighted view. Some ob- 
servers feel that our Government 
has shown interest in getting wide 
acceptance of Japanese silk. They 
expect this policy will be pursued 
to the point where, if ordinary 


methods fail, Congress will be ask- 
ed to give a degree of preference 
to imports of this product. 

According to views outlined re- 
cently by spokesmen for the larger 
domestic producers of synthetics, 
the Government’s efforts to dispose 
of Japanese silk have been defi- 
nitely baffled, partly because of 
too-high prices and mistakes made 
by manufacturers, together with 
faulty grading of the silk, but 
mainly because the public thus far 
is skeptical. In the opinion of 
seasoned operators, the Govern- 
ment can readily offset consumer 
prejudice with a well-planned ad- 
vertising campaign prior to each 
offering of raw silk. 

As previously noted, foreign 
policy of our Government toward 
Japan has been on a different 
plane from our treatment of con- 
quered and subject European pow- 
ers. As far as can be judged by 
industry observers, Japanese pro- 
duction of silk and some other 
commodities will in the future be 
fostered for international trade as 
part of our foreign policy in the 
Far East. The experimental efforts 
of the agency employed to launch 
Japanese silk so far, it is said, can- 
not now be accepted as a criterion 
for future promotional efforts by 
the U. S. in this direction. 

The prediction is made that, 
despite unfavorable results thus 
far, Government efforts will be 
strengthened later in 1947 toward 
restoring silk as an important tex- 
tile-garment commodity in this 
country. 


Marginal Mills 
Are Profitable 


The knitwear field contains a 
great many producers that ordi- 
narily are regarded as being “mar- 
ginal,” all the way from yarns to 
finished merchandise. In the usual 
acceptance, this designation de- 
notes manufacturers of materials 
and goods that operate in small 
units, sometimes with below- 
standard equipment, and furnish 
mostly off-grade materials for pro- 
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ence and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used \ T Y 
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te You? 


THEY are just a 
few of the many 
new and original 


designs that can be 
produced on 


BRINTON 
MACHINES 


Brintons are sturdy — 
versatile — flexible 
— and adaptable. 
They turn out clean 
— uniform work — 
and help you main- 
tain full production 
schedules. 
Your inquiries are 
solicited. 







































duction of sub-standard knitwear. 
The present outlook is for such 
operators to have another prosper- 
ous period during most of 1947. 

Back of this prediction, industry 
observers contend, is that fact that 
already in 1947 it become 
amply apparent that demand for 
first-quality knitwear is greater 
than existing facilities for produc- 
ing such goods. It is agreed this 
will be overcome, in part, by pro- 
ducers of standard items installing 
more and better equipment, and 
spurring their help to greater ef- 
forts. However, it now appears as 
if the utmost efforts of these pro- 
ducers will fall short of demand 
for a time, for their particular 
products. 

That is, during the rest of 1947 
it is now believed that there will 
remain a large residue of consumer 
demand which, if it cannot be sat- 
isfied with the best, will accept 
alternates. This opens the way, it 
is contended, for marginal con- 
cerns to turn out materials and 
garments that probably will find 
wide acceptance among consumers 
of middle and low-end 
dise. 

The effect of such a develop- 
ment, it is explained, goes back to 
use of ordinary low-quality ma- 
terials. Another cost-cutting factor 
will be that labor costs in the later 
manufacturing levels can be kept 
at a minimum, at least through the 
spring season. This would afford 
adequate supply of suitable goods 
for those who ordinarily patronize 
retail outlets that feature price 
reductions versus quality. 


has 


merchan- 


Knitwear Contractors 
Facing Difficulties 


Knitwear contractors, including 
many who came into the picture 
during the war and later, lately 
have lacked orders. A considerable 
percentage of them formerly were 
shop executives of large concerns. 
They saved part of their high, 
early wartime wages, borrowed 
some funds, and set themselves up 
as contractors. They had thorough 
insite into production techniques 
in the knitwear field, but now find 
in many cases they lack flexibility. 
It is reported that many such 
plants now are working part-time, 
or standing idle. 
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Present outlook appear. to ir 
dicate most of these smal! |’ ..- 
wear operators are in no positien 
to withstand an economic over- 
turn, partly because of insufficient 
capital, but also in some part be- 
cause they do not have the usual 
business “know-how” to find new 
outlets for their production. 
Among spinners and knitters who 
sell their yarns and fabrics with- 
out regard to subsequent disposal 
of the end-products, the difficulties 
of knitwear contractors may seem 
unimportant, although during the 
war and afterward, the aid of these 
small firms was extensive. 

As a guide to future competition, 
it is explained, the knitting indus- 
try in general might profit from 


keeping posted on the fate of the 
small contractors. In some cases, 
the proprietors of these small 
places simply will “throw up the 
sponge” and seek reemployment 
with regular manufacturers. Many 
of the others say they plan to sus- 
tain themselves by making supply 
connections with mail order and 
variety chains, to furnish low-end 
goods suitable to basement store 
and medium-priced trade. 

In the aggregate, if only one- 
half of the small firms manage to 
survive, some observers state, they 
can turn out a considerable volume 
of off-grade merchandise which, to- 
gether with Government surplus 
knitted items, may later serve to 
intensify competition for the mills. 





Suppliers’ News 


(Continued from page 137) 


George A. Urlaub has resigned his 
position with the Louis Hirsch Tex- 
tile Machines, Inc., New York, and 
is anticipating the establishment of 
his new office in New York City. He 
will af the present time conduct his 
textile consulting and technical ad- 
visory service from the following ad- 
dress: 209-46 110th Avenue, Queens 
Village 9, N. Y. 


George O. Linberg, Newtonville, 
Mass., has been assigned as sales 
manager of the Monsanto Chemical 
Company’s textile chemical depart- 
ment, a part of the company’s Mer- 
rimac Division, Boston, Mass. 


Marshall and Williams  Corp., 
Providence, R. I., has opened a new 
plant in Greenville, S. C., for the re- 
pair 
and tenter chains. 
named the Marshall and Williams 
Southern Corporation. Fred H. Land 
has. been appointed manager of the 
Southern Corporation, and is also in 
charge of sales. 


This plant is 


John E. Mattson, associated with 
the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., first as salesman and later 
as assistant manager of their Boston 
branch, has been promoted to man- 
ager of the Boston district of that 
company. 


The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brit- 
ain, Conn., has recently established 
a new branch office and warehouse 
in Charlotte, N. C. Stanley D. Berg, 
who previously carried on sales ac- 


and service of tenter frames . 


tivities from his home in Charlotte, 
is manager of the new branch. He 
is assisted by David T. Berg, Henry 
Summerour, William McRae, Gene 
Campbell, and Paul Berg. 


Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, Scott 
County, Ky., former vice-president 
and technical director, has been elect- 
ed president of the American Chemi- 
cal Society. Dr. Thomas is one of 
the key figures in the development 
of atomic energy. 


The Hooker Electrochemical Com- 
pany has inaugurated an employee’s 
contributory retirement program that 
provides for retirement income for 
life based on both past and future 
service. The cost of benefits based 
on future service is defrayed by con- 
tributions of both the employees and 
the company. The company is to pay 
about four-fifths of the total cost. In 
addition the company will bear the 
entire cost of past service benefits. 


Ground has been broken for a 
modern two-story and basement, 
brick and glass block building at the 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., plant of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 
This will be the first unit of the 
company’s building program. 


Arthur N. Tingley, former director 
of Textron, Inc., control laboratories, 
has been named head of the textile 
chemicals division of the Textile Re- 
search Department of American Vis- 
cose Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa. 
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Fao you NEEDLES 


WOMEN'S SPORTS HOSIERY 


THERE ARE TORRINGTON NEEDLES specifically de- 
signed for every type of knitting. Those repro- 
duced below, for example, are used extensively 
by mills producing top quality knitted sports 


goods for women. 

Whatever your knitting requirements, you'll 
find the machine-made, machine-controlled ac- 
curacy and uniformity of Torrington Needles a 


dependable aid in consistent production of qual- 


ity merchandise. 

...Due to the present high demand for 
Torrington Needles, some of the Needle Types 
illustrated may not be available for immediate 


shipment from stock. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. « Established 1866 


New York e Philadelphia e Chicago 


Branches 
Greensboro, N. C. e Boston e St. Louis ¢ Toronto, Canada 
Pacific Coast Representative 


E. G. Paules, 1762 West Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 37, Calif. 


TORRINGTON LATCH NEEDLE 


fey Te Kang 














Designed for versatility... 





Torrington Needle Bearings can be adapted to many applications 
with little modification of product design and minimum re-tooling. 
This feature enables Needle Bearings 


To meet your specific needs... 


quickly and at low change-over cost. 


In addition, Needle Bearings contribute to lower costs in design, 
fabrication, assembly and maintenance. They help promote compact, 
light-weight designs. ..can be housed in a plain bore without spacers 
or retainers...are installed by a simple arbor press operation...and 
operate at high efficiency with low maintenance cost. 


To discover how easily the many advantages of Needle Bearings can 
be secured for your product, write for our Catalog #32, or consult 
our engineering staff on your specific friction problem. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in all principal cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


NEEDLE SPHERICAL ROLLER 





STRAIGHT ROLLER ° TAPERED ROLLER ° BALL « 

















Old-Timer’s 25th 
Anniversary 


(Continued from page 168) 


tunity to make the proud boast for 
him that he is a man of reason. 

A textile man who has not read 
OLD-TIMER articles is not abreast of 
the times. 

WASH (R. I.) 
« 


Ep1ToR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

I have been reading OLp-TIMER 
just about from the beginning and 
have always enjoyed his homely 
philosophy. His viewpoint is always 
of more practical application than 
some arty, theoretical exposition of 
supposed facts. 

- Oxtp-TIMER certainly knows the 
facts of life about the mill business 
and has a good knack for getting 
them across to others. It seems that 
the more he knows about a given 
subject the less he has to write to 
convey his meaning. And that is a 
knack! 

EMORY H. GOODE 
Fieldcrest Mills, Division of 
Marshall Field & Co., Inc. 
Fieldale, Virginia 

& 

DEAR OLD-TIMER: 

When one writes an article or 
makes a speech, he can never know 
just what he has done. When one 
writes for twenty-five years and his 
public keeps coming back for more, 
he must believe that he is doing 
something worth while. 

In all of the twenty-five years you 
have been writing to the mill ex- 
ecutives of the nation and particu- 
larly the operating executives, you 
have given sound advice, educative 
in mind and heart. I know of no 
one whose simple homely philosophy 
has been so potent and picturesque. 
I am satisfied that the thousands that 
you have helped join me in endors- 
ing you as Professor Emeritus of 
Industrial Philosophy. 

W. M. McLAURINE 


e 


DEAR OLD-TIMER: 

Tempus Fugit!! You are celebrat- 
ing your 25th Anniversary as a val- 
ued contributor to that fine publica- 
tion serving the textile industry, 
“Cotton”, who so recently have de- 
cided to change the name to the more 
adequate title of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
—My sincere congratulations. 

By coincidence Avondale Mills is 
this year celebrating their 50th An- 
niversary, thus for 25 years we have 
-haq@ the opportunity of getting ac- 
quainted with you through your 
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comments, suggestions, criticisms and 
thought-provoking ideas as _ pub- 
lished monthly and without missing 
an issue, through exactly one half 
of our corporate existence. Again, 
my sincere congratulations. 

Thrice, my sincere congratulations 
and may you continue the good work 
for another 25 years is the hope of 

HUGH COMER 
Pres. & Treas., Avondale Mills 
Sylacauga, Ala. 


¢ 


EpIToR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

I am sure that during the past 25 
years OLp-TiMeEr’s searching ques- 
tions and sage advice in your maga- 
zine have been read with very great 
interest by all your readers. His ar- 
ticles have been based on a practi- 
cal knowledge of the textile industry 
and an earnest appreciation of mod- 
ern trends, and during the course of 
the years he has, in a very readable 
manner, set out the factors that go 
to make a successful man not only 
in terms of financial worth, but also 
in terms of human relationships. 

Times have changed since OLp- 
TIMER first set out to help his broth- 
er along, and during the last quarter 
of a century he has need to keep 


pace with the times, and in his in- 
imitable way to emphasize that 

“to progress is to change—and to 

be perfect is to have changed 

often” 

May the Sunshine of Living con- 
tinue to brighten his way for many 
years to come. 

W. G. E. AIRD 
V.-P. & Mgr. Dir., 
The Montreal Cottons Limited 
Valleyfield, Quebec, Canada 
* 
Ep1ITor TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

Your March issue will celebrate 
the 25th Anniversary of OLD-TIMER, 
who during all this period has never 
missed contributing to each issue. 

It has been my privilege to have 
read and studied O_p-TrmeEr from the 
beginning, and he has given us all 
much food for thought. I feel sure 
that all those who have kept up with 
his “Gems of Wisdom” are much bet- 
ter off for having done so. It is my 
hope that we may for many years 
more have the advantage of his sea- 
soned advice. 

With very best wishes, I am 

CARL R. HARRIS 
V.-P. and Asst. Treas., 
The Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
Durham, N. C. 

















Here it is! 


MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE: — R. 





THE AMAZING, POST-WAR MODEL 
ELECTRIC STOP-MOTION 





“EXCELLENT! MARVELOUS!’ SAY MANUFACTURERS 
ALREADY USING THE POST-WAR CRAWFORD 
ELECTRIC STOP-MOTION 


Be First with the Latest! 


THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO., INC. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: MORRIS SrerzMan CO., INC., 514 W. Fifth St., 


N 
BREEN, R.. East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Wi. 
el:—Herrison 7140 
PENNSYLVANIA Se "SAGK FORSTADY, 611 ata J el Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
:—Bell-Lomberd Keysteone—Ma 


WHAT MAKES THIS SUPERIOR! 
1. All contacts completely enclosed 
—dust and lint proof. 


2. All contacts enlarged to insure 
positive contact and durability. 


3. All parts easily accessible and 
interchangeable. 


4. Lower take-up finger redesigned 
to eliminate tangling of yarn. 


5. Knock-off box streamlined—cut- 
off switch works directly with 
knock-off—elimination of outside 
switch connecting. 


Designed and 
Developed by... 


CRAWFORD 


THE NAME KNOWN FOR 
DURABILITY and PRECISION 
FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


NEW JERSEY 
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| a super bomb whose explosion could rock the 
entire nation. Such a bomb EXISTS—but you can help render 





it harmless. 
This bomb is $20,000,000,000 surplus national income. 


Authorities estimate that this year's total income will be 
$155,000,000,000 — personal taxes will total $15,000- 
000,000—consumer goods and services will absorb no 
more than $120,000,000,000. This leaves $20,000,000,000. 
Even if banks and insurance companies absorb one-fifth of 
the surplus (as they did in 1945), there will still remain 
$16,000,000,000 that could be used to bid up prices. 


You're doing yourself, your company, and your country a 
favor by continuing your payroll deduction plan for the 
regular purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds. At maturity, they 
pay $4 for every $3 invested! 


THE PEACETIME PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLAN — 


A booklet, published for key executives by the 
Treasury Department, containing helpful suggestions 





on the conduct of your payroll savings plan for U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 





THIS TIME IT’S FOR YOU 


A booklet for employees . .. explaining graphically 


ie la i= . 


how the payroll savings plan works ... goals to save 
for, and how to reach them with Savings Bonds. 





Are you using these booklets? 
If not, or if you want additional copies, just ask your State 
Director of the Treasury Department Savings Bonds Division, 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. é) 
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KALPINOL 


for NYLON HOSIERY 


Yarns wet with Kalpinol 


give a good stitch, then dry 


within twe inches of the 
needles. Stitch remains set 
Birdseyes or slipping of the 
stitch are avoided. Rolling 
is prevented, making seam 
ing easier 


a Kali lubricant that 
reduces friction on ! 
needles and sinker 


Iso makes carrier 


i 


oir) ae AS UCI 
QR CAURTEXTIVERCHEM 


‘KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


427 MOYER STREET PHILADELPHIA 25, PA 


AIC 





See us at Booth 51, Knitting Arts Exhibition at Atlantic City, 
April 29 thru May 2 














How to Step up 
The Efficiency @ 
of Humidification Systems 


HEN humidification efficiency goes below 

par, slime is usually the cause. This enemy 
of air control systems clogs piping, pumps, 
drains and spray heads. To restore efficiency, 
follow these two corrective steps: First, circu- 
late recommended solution of an Oakite slime- 
remover for thorough cleaning of the unit. 
Second, add _ specified quantity of Oakite 
Airefiner No. 52 to the new water supply. 











This Oakite water-conditioner successfully con- 
trols slime formation; inhibits lime scale. Odor- 
less and non-toxic; can be used without harm 
to personnel. Full details in Oakite Service 
Report shown above. Send for your FREE copy 
to Oakite Products, Inc., 26C Thames Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

















MANTLE STEAMING AND 


AIR COOLING MACHINE 


or Open Decating Machine 


This machine gives more life to the goods in both appear- 
ance and “feel”. In appearance they have a permanent 
lustre (not gloss or shine), but brightness and clearness of 
color. The “feel” of the goods is improved—gaining rich- 
ness, mellowness and more body. 


Made with 24” or 36” diameter cylinders. 


Castis 6 Marble 


MACHINE COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 











Because they Doat 


YOU SHUT DOWN Less 
a fe» 

TO CHANGERINGS ()(_ ) 
RT 


\ 


The Angle Web, a patented Ragan Ring feature, makes 
it impossible for the traveller points to drag and cut. 
Moving at a mile a minute (10,500 R.P.M. spindle speed) 

. Ragan Rings let the traveller float, which gives you 
more uniform threads. 

Ragan Rings are precise, uniform—fitting holders 
exactly. They are case-hardened, high polished and 
made in angle and straight web styles. Several hundred 
thousand are now running in leading mills around the 
world. 


Kagan King Company 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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TWIN 


ATLAS ‘arc 


WEATHER-OMETER 


Faithfully duplicates the combined 
weathering effects of sunlight, rain, 
and heavy dew; accelerated to reduce 
years of actual weathering to a few 
days’ testing. All weather cycles 
automatically controlled for contin- 
uous operation with- 
Out attention. 


ATLAS 
FADE-OMETER 


The recognized standard testing machine in 
the textile field for determining the fastness 
to light of dyestuffs and fabrics. Fully auto- 
matic in operation. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 





Jmeter e 





YGARs & SYRUPS 
DEXTRINES, GUMS, CORN , 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


CORN STARCHES, 


new YORK, N.Y. - fh 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: ATLANTA, 








































SCRUBBERS 
WAX-POLISHERS 
MOPPING TANKS 
MOP WRINGERS 










A Size 
SOLD AND For Ever 
SERVICED . Zz f 
; ae AAA Tie Need 

BY LEADING } 


SUPPLY HOUSES 


S. C. LAWLOR CO. Gite: Tiesis 


Moekers of Gueetity Fleer Equipment fer SO Years 




















EMERSON 
TEXTILE CONDITIONING 
OVENS 


Our various types 
of ovens are used 
extensively for de- 
termining the 
moisture in Wool, 
Cotton, Silk or 
Rayon, both raw 
materials and ma- 
terials in process. 


For different 
branches of the 
Textile Industry 
we make different 
types of Condi- 
tioning Ovens 
3” x 3° square, and 6” deep; or equipped with 
with 6 Baskets, 4¥4" x 4Vs" and 6" baskets to fit the 


deep. Sets on table in space of 
20" x 40°. work, whether 


tor Conditioning Oven wi — pi 
Information Write to : ’ 


silk, or small sam- 
EMERSON ples of fine yarn. 
APPARATUS CO. MELROSE, MASS. 


EIGHT BASKET OVEN 
Can be equipped with 8 Baskets— 


174 Tremont St. 


eS 
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KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
Ww. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pimesrest Ave., Desatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. 3. 
Dearhern 5974 Allendale 352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


RALPH GOSSETT WILLIAM J. MOORE 
Telephone 150 


(5 Augusta Street 
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THE (]f/dooy TRAVELER 


Beuel Edge 


Anti-friction rings—U. S. “Bevel Edge” 
anti-friction travelers, both are espe- 
cially timely because they promote 
maximum production from existing spin- 
ning and twisting machinery. Some of 
the direct benefits from the Bevel Edge traveler are described 
by users as follows: 


Less loading up of travelers on cotton. 
Less - Be on woolen. 

Minim' split ends on rayon, and silk. 

Much lower end brea wently 8 to 10 fewer per hour. 
More uniform tension—more un yearn. 


U. S. Travelers ere made and stocked in ALL styles. 
DEPENDABLE DELIVERY — PROMPT SERVICE CALLS 


U. 5. RING TRAVELER CO. 


A.AOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer 
Providence, Rhode Island 











en, 





“U. S.” Men Give you Prompt Service! 


W. P. VAUGHAN—W. H. ROSE—Greeaville, S$. C.—Box 792—Phone 308! 
0. B. LAND—Athens, Georgia—Box |187—Phone 478 
L. MH. MELLOR, JR.—Mid-Atiantic States (Address Providence) 
H. R. FISHER—Concord, N. C.—Box 83—Phone 8366 
Cc. W. SMITH—H. J. SMITH—JAS. GREENLAW—Previdenco—Gaspes 0168 




















When You Plan for Production and Profit 
Keep HUBBARD LOOM BEAM HEADS 


Mm your plans 
By combining plywood and formed steel Hub- 
bard gives you Beam Heads that meet every 
strength requirement. With this type of con- 
struction, the advantages of light weight and 
balance are also yours. Operation may be at 
any speed machines can provide. Light weight 
eases your handling problem. Mill experience 
proves that overall easier and lower cost oper- 


ation is yours with Hubbard Beam Heads. 
Write for information and quotation. 


HUBBARD SPOOL COMPANY 
1627 Carroll Avenue ° Chicago, Illinois 














Since 1912 Manufacturers of Spools and Related Products 
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To keep belts in service 
longer, use only GENU- 
INE Clipper Belt Hooks 
applied with Clipper 
Belt Lacers. 
































Fa Clipper Hooks are made of the finest 
So quality wire—BETTER than ever 
before—produced for our exclu- 
sive use. Hooks hold with firm, 
. sure grip—give longer satisfac- 

tory service. 













The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer laces belts 
up to 6 inches wide in one quick, easy 
operation. Under powerful pressure hook 
legs are embedded flush with the sur- 
face of the belt and points clinched, 
making a perfect joint. Phone your 
mill supply jobber for a demonstra- 

tion! 

CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY, Grano RAPIDS 2. MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


— eegrmene  o — ote pe —_— 











“The production of all the 
machines =. = & 
equipped ie 

with your 

burners has 

at least 


DOUBLED” 


@ In applying 
CARBOMATIC 
INFRA-RED generators (gas-fired) to  tenters, 
palmers, drying boxes, etc., Passaic Piece Dye 
Works, Passaic, N. J., found they were getting 
better drying as well as double the yardage. 


Pays to use CARBOMATIC INFRA-RED for all 
your heating applications. Many surprising advan- 
tages and economies! Write for Bulletin C-11. 


CARBOMATIC 


CORPORATION e INFRA-RED DIVISION 


117 W. 63rd STREET 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 








IN CANADA 
Conadian Textile Engrg. Ltd. 
980 St. Antoine St., Montreal 
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DRUMMOND SOAP | 
NOW AVAILABLE 













in Blakes 


EASY TO USE | 
THE SAME FEATURES PLUS | SUDS craven | 


You'll be hearing as much about the new DRUMMOND 
FLAKES now as about DRUMMOND SOAP in the past! 


Drummond Fiakes are ideal for the textiles industry be- 
cause they are so easy to use! And you couldn’t get a flake 
that suds better! All this, and at the same time having the 
qualities of Drummond Soap: high body with low alkali 
content . .. leaves fabric perfectly clean with softest feel, 
brighter colors and whiter whites. 

Try Drummond Flakes and note the difference in your 
fabrics. Drummond Soap is available in a big way, too. It’s 
a matter of whether ee Ra Flakes or Solid. You can’t 
go wrong if they’re DRUMMOND. 

Want to try DRUMMOND Fiakes and Soap? Just write 
us today for free working samples and test them on your 


co.of camden 
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~~ «= MERROW 


HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
FOR USE ON 


Knitted and Woven Wear of All Kinds 








QUALITY RESULTS 
HIGH PRODUCTION 
CONVENIENT HANDLING 
MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 
LOW UPKEEP COSTS 





For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 


—Distributors— 


WOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., P. 0. BOX 721, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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Grades to suit 


your needs—all 
uniformly high 
in quality... 


DIAMOND. ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


General Offices * PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


1t CINCINNATI * JERSEY CITY ° I 4: 
MARSEILLES, ILL. + DALLAS, TEXAS 

















Spinners Know .. . 


That DARY RING TRAVELERS Always Come Through! 


In spinning or twisting with any type or count of yarn DARY RING 
TRAVELERS always assure consistent uniformity and wearability at 
maximum spindle speeds! 

Head spinners know too, that two heads are better than one on 
ring traveler problems—especially when one belongs to a DARY 


REPRESENTATIVE! 


\ THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, a 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 


SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 

















WERE SAVING MORE THAN 507% 
ON OUR LOOM LEATHER COSTS 
SINCE WE SWITCHED TO BONDARON 





Hundreds of mill operators have found by actual 
experience that the most economical leathers to 
use are the finest they can buy — which, of 
course, means 


am@ GENUINE 


‘Wie Leather with the Hair on” 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Py TEXTILE 


LEATHERS 


Why not try them on your own looms? 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 262 


Cotton Loom Picker 








Lug Strap 





Harness Strap 


Check Strap 


CHARLES 


617-623 ARCH STREET 


Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 
for Nearly Half a Century 
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ALL STEEL 


CONO 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT [NV USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO..Depr.C. ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
43 Water St., New Yorx 4, N. Y. Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 170 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 























COLL O72) | 
WAK. 


COUNTERS 
RUGGED 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 
















INDUSTRLES 
CHARLOTTE. N.C 


(*T.M. Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off.) 
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CO-OPERATE 


Ring Travelers, to give 
the best results, should be 
“tailor made” to fit the 
rings and the particular 
conditions existing in your 
mill. 

If you are not getting 
the results wanted, give us 
an opportunity to obtain 
the necessary information 
and then try out a Sterling 
“fitting.” 

We have helped others. 
How about you? 








iso — You Want the Best? 
OK —Then Buy— 


Seaplane Waterproof Leather Belting 

Atlanta Textile Strapping — Leather and Canvas 

Gates V-Belts and Sheaves 

Republic Fiat Rubber Belt and Hose 

Rockwood Pulleys and Bases 

Monticello Warp Bobbins, Card Room Bobbins 
And Skewers 


ALL From ONE Source of Supply. 


ATLANTA BELTING CO. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 



































An Up-to-Date 


PRINTING PLANT 


@ Equipped with modern machinery and a staff 
of competent workmen, solicits thru this publica- 
tion, a trial order on your printing needs. 





@ We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special attention to 
the minutest detail. 


@ We are more than ready to answer any ques- 
tion that relates to your printing problems. 


Write us and lef us quote you on 
anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 





Printers and Publishers 
DALTON, GEORGIA 
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Acetic acia 
Methanol 


Products of destructive distilla- 
tion of hardwood. 


Produced by 


TENNESSEE PRODUCTS CORP. 


General Offices: Nashville, Tennessee 
Eastern Sales Office: 350 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














DRONSFIELDS PATENT | ...IN MANY DIFFERENT 
- ATLAS BRAND) APPLICATIONS 
EMERY (ie . FILLET “OUTWEARS THE BEST 


20 years 





STOCKED BY —_— 
THE PRINCIPAL, MILL SUPPLY HOUSES — WAYNE JUNCTIO 
AND CARD MAKERS... - i 
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This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 


Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.—Mr. J. Kenneth Sumner, Charlotte, N. C.—Mr. Frank $. Beacham, Charlotte, N. C. 
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C. E. HONEYCUTT Weave Mills That Require 


eerste iimanjame JUTE, SISAL or COIR 
and Spindle Co. FILLING 


Rely on 
1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


LAZENBY WINDERS 


Cops of extreme diameter and length, of maximum yardage and 
uniformity, are readily produced on LAZENBY equipment. 


Send us a small supply of your yarn and we will wind and 
return with Testwind Report and Catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


3106 ELM AVE. BALTIMORE, MD. 


RET RRAAS EAI 


LITT STTTTT TT SU SLL SP 


General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 
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J. E. SIRRINE & CO. 


GREENVILLE ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA S 
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Style 20. TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 


§ A N E WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL » APPRAISALS + PLANS - REPORTS 


The IDEAL BASKET for ~ radat amine 
LOOPERS EXTI / ON 


SEAMERS We Rebulid All Kinds of 
RIBBERS TEXTILE 


p MACHINERY 


We have recently added @ complete Engineering Service and are 
capable of making designs and layouts for the installation of 
machinery under supervision of licensed engineer. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Inc. We stock parts and supplies for all textile machinery. No job 


too small or too large. 


. TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., INC. 

Manufacturers : POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. EAD MACHIN ° 

BOX 1245 PHONE 3-983) 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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RED-RAY BURNERS 


SINGEING HAIR INTERLININGS 
PERFECTLY AND AT GREATLY 
INCREASED SPEEDS. 


WRITE FOR BULLETINS 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
455 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 















































LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


CARBONIZED 
PAYROLL 
TIP-ON-VELOPES 


@ Timesavers! 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP }aam 7 @ Less Work! 


(PATENTED) 





@ More Protectionl 
@ Free Samples! 


Cut your payroll in half with car- 
bonized Tip-On-Velopes. They provide a permanent rec- 
ord of tax deductions, wages, etc. A signed receipt for 
extra protection. Write for free samples. 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 


Post Office Box 1267 
ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 






















DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 
Rates are ne able in advance each th. Page is 3 col- 
umns, 10 neon” eep—30 inches to — "1 y measured by Positions wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 
even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 columns in width. Column widt per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 
2% inches. Rates on the total space used in one year. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., count as 
Per Inch Per Inch eight words. 
i I -------------- nse 30 inches -_---------- $4.50 Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 
eschenaneameanamNCtie ‘ 50 inches -.....-..... 4.25 or wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 
EID ncchutenoniembehimabiont 5.25 
Oe 5.00 100 inches or more _... 4.00 only. 



















THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN SOUTHERN MILLS 


And in all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your 
experience and position desired; we will inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 
294 WASHINGTON STREET BOSTON 8. MASS. 
Over 45 years of confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 

















BRAIDERS FOR SALE 


94—28 Carrier R.I. machines 
No. 1%, 5,000 bobbins, 48 
spindle winder and 7% H.P. 
motor. $5,000 for the lot. 


PREMIER BRAID COMPANY 
189 Charles St. 
Providence, R. |. 








case (ASH PAID 


For Capital Stock or Assets of 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


= 
> 
= 
=| 
5 


By large financially powerful di- 
versified organization wishing to 
edd another enterprise to pres- 
ent holdings. 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


| Box 17 1223, 1474 Bway, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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FIXER WANTED 


Experienced fixer on Scott & 
Williams fine gauge women’s 
hosiery machines. Experi- 
ence on 400 needle pre- 
ferred. In answering give 
age, experience, and refer- 
ences. Write P. O. Box 353, 
Quitman, Mississippi. 














FOR SALE _COTTON YARNS FOR SALE 


NATURAL OR DYED. CARDED. 







One 14” Barnes Lathe with 24” ee BRAIDING 
swing over gap. Price $500.00. MAXIM ROMM 

516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
Packed for shipment, one Telephone: VAnderbilt 6-3744 


WANTED 


Three young Southern men with col- 
lege training and good morals for 
supervisory = -\ an a 
Seuthern mill. Apply Box 938 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant pide. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 





Schramm 260 C. F. M. A. 125 P. S. 








I. Air Compressor, complete with 


60 H.P. Westinghouse induction W A N T £ D 


motor, receiver, after cooler, 
switches, etc. SOUTHERN KNITTED FABRICS 


PLASTICS COMPANY, INC., 911 
Huger St., Columbia, S. C. 













ALTMAN 
P. ©, BOX 625, LONG BEACH—NEW YORK 





WANTED 


Experienced 8S. & W. Fixer for battery 
of Sample machines in leading Hosiery 
Sales Co., N. Y. All answers will be 
wowed confidential. Address Box No. 943, 

XTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., 
ideste, Ga. 
















WANTED POSITION WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Superintendent for 2 mills, 19,000 spin- - 
dles, 500 looms on coarse colored counts. Experienced on all counts, white or col- 
Give past experience and reference in ored. Would consider carding-spinning. 
first letter. Excellent opportunity for am- Gladly furnish references as to my 
bitious person. Address Box No. 946, ability and experience. Address Box No. 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant Build. 944, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 1020 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


Specializing in the Purchase and Sale of Used 
Textile Preparatory and Finishing Machinery. 
Tel. 8-54616 
10 Purchase Street, Fall River, Mass. 
















WANTED DYESTUFFS 


Time Study Man for 3 southern mills to- 


taling “- — spindles. Pt IR oe experi- Will buy your surplus and obso- 
ence and reference in first letter. Excel- dyes ash 
lent opportunity for ambitious person. lete and chemicals for ¢ . 


Address Box No. 945, TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, Grant Building, Atlanta, NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 


Georgia. 91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass. 


























POSITION WANTED 
Young man, 34, married, several years’ experience 
undercams 


as weaver on and dobby looms, 
& Knowles dobby and jacquard box 
SR EE a dado oe 
‘an wea) 
aan uring, Mon 1 ical 
1944; graduate in co’ LO.8., 1947 
‘ould @ job as assistant igner, ass 
ant overseer or secon Can is' 


d hand. 
references, Omer Bixciair, 3491 LaFontaine, 
Montreal.” Quebec, Canada. 
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FOR SALE 


Complete Braiding Plant. 

Complete Plant for Woolen Blankets. 

— Weaving Plant for Drapery 
abrics. 


1—Phila. Dry. Mach. Hurricane 
Stock Dryer. 


1—Morrison 60” Palmer Quetsch. 
1—Pin Tenter Frame, 72”. 

20—C & K King Cotton Looms, 50”. 
1—Riggs & Lombard Wool Washer. 
1—3-Roll 63” Embossing Machine. 
1—Pressure Dyeing Machine. 


25—C&K 100” and 110” Blanket 
Looms, M.D. 


1—R. B. & F. 6-color Print Ma- 
chine, 42”, complete with dryer, 
copper rollers, mandrels and 
motors. 


2—R. B. & F. and Werner 48” and 
54” Single Color Printers. 


1—James Hunter Cloth Washer. 
1—Wool Opener and Duster. 


1—Butterworth Stainless Steel Dye 
Kettle. 


1—Textile Fin. 4-roll Friction Cal- 
ender, P 


1—Atlas 48” Picker Feeder. 
1—5-Roll 90” Calender. 





33-41 Bergen Street 
PATERSON 2, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 





COMPLETE WOOL SPINNING MILL 


6000 Spindles, in operation at present. 
Cotton Spinning or spinning and weav- 
ing mills, 3000, 7000, 15,000 and 
20,000 spindles. 








COMPLETE KNITTING PLANT 


in operation. 
4—Supreme, 24 feed, 18”, 18 cut. 
1—Brinton, 48 feed, 18”, 22 cut. 
1—Katrinsky Steam finishing ma- 
chine, 42”. 
All accessories and motors. 





1—Set Dry Cans, Horizontal stack, 23 


cans, 105” width, 23” diameter. 


1—Set Dry Cans, Vertical stack, 40 


cans, 105” width, 23” diameter. 


1—Winsor & Jerauld 40’ Tenter Frame. 
1—Proctor, & Schwartz Loop Dryer, 


30’x11’x86” wide, with motor. 


1—Textile Machinery Company 3 roll 4 
compartment Open Soaper, rubber 


and brass squeeze rolls. 


1—Van Vlaanderen 3 roll Quetsch, 50” 


width, all rubber rolls. 


1—Elliott & Hall Flat Folder, 52” width. 


4—Dye Jiggs, 50” and 52” width. 
1—50” Van Vlaanderen Tubing Machine. 


1—60” Van Vlaanderen Tubing and 
H.P. 


Doubling machine, with 
Motor. 


1—Set of Textile Finishing Company 


Mixing kettles, five kettles to set, 


100 to 200 gallon capacity, double 


agitators. 

2—Van Vlaanderen Button Breakers, 
with 19 and 85 rolls, for 10%’ and 
15’ breakers respectively. 








7—Rice, Barton, & Fales Printing 
Machines, for export only. 
1—8 color, 64” 
3—8 color, 48” 
1—5 color, 54” 
1—4 color, 48” 
1—3 color, 45” 








7—John Hope 50” Pantograph Machines. 


10—John Hope 48” Pantograph Machines. 


1—John Hope 45” Pantograph Machine. 
Looms 

6—Fletcher Narrow Fabric Looms, 3— 

4 space. 3—12 space. 2 to 8” goods. 


90—Crompton & Knowles S-3 Looms with 


motors. 
MOTORS 
1—General Electric 7% H.P., 550 volt, 
3 phase motor. 
1—General a 5 H.P., 550 volt, 
3 phase pete 
DING. “EQUIPMENT 


Complete Deaidine Mill, may be inspected 


in operation. 


REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 Worth Street, New York 


Cortiandt 7-1591 














Commission Warping and Slashing 


From warps, tubes or cones, on loom beams up 
to 72 inches wide. Also beaming, ball warping. 
quilling, eoning and tubing. 


HARVART PLUSH CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 867, Rear of 207 Pleasant pr 
Fall River, Mass. Tel. 7-9329 or 7-9320 


PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg., 
Chariotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 




















EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 
WANTED 


Ediorial assistant desired for 
technical textile journal. Textile 
school graduate preferred. Ex- 
perience in publishing helpful, 
but not essential. Give com- 
plete experience in first letter. 
Address Box 941, care TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Prominent Southern manufacturer of textile spin- 
ning supplies has opening for three young men— 
ages 23-25—with textile background for sales po- 
sitions in Southern territory, New England and 
Pennsylvania. Excellent salary and all travel- 
ing expenses. Young men who are familiar with 
spinning and who are ty in — = 
furnish complete informa Box 9 
TEXTILE INDU STRIES. “GRANT BULLDING, 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA. 








WANTED 


Day Second Hand and Night Second 
Hand Carding, also Spinning Overhauler 
for Southern Tadiens Mill 20,000 spindles. 
Write Box 947, c/o Textile Industries, 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 





WANTED: 


Growing Southern textile school 
desires man with textile degree 
to teach design and weaving 
courses. Practical mill experi- 
ence desirable. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for qualified person. Re- 
ply stating training and experi- 
ence. Box No. 948, TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 














TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 


New and Used Textile Finishing 
Machinery and Supplies. 


Home of Bulldog Expanders. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 15 ORMSBEE AVE. 
Tel. Dexter 9650 and 8837 











FACTORY BUILDING 
FOR SALE: 


Total floor space 25,000 sq. ft. Electric 
power and heat installed. Excellent leca- 
tion in northeastern Pennsylvania. Abun- 
dant labor supply. Write Box No. 949, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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AK SUH 


F, > 
Or 1\0 
SVERY TEXTILE APPLICE 


PENETRANTS 
SOFTENERS 
SOLUBLE OILS 


FINISHES 
CHEMICALS 


BORK SCHIER 


Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents are made under careful plant 
and laboratory control. Technical service men always available. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 








.». more economical 


to use because.... 


it runs more efficient- 
ly, producing a finer 
quality product that 
can be sold easier 
and more 
profitably 








AMERICAN 
YARN AND PROCESSING CO 


OOON IE a 


MOUNT HOLLY, 


Gp norte CAROLINA 





Mr. W. H. Suttenfield—Vice Pres. and Sales Mor. 





MOUNT HOLLY, N. C CHICAGO, ILLINOIS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mr. Edwin Hutchinson r. €. - Wood Mr. Wm. S. Montgomery FH 
Miss E. R. Abernethy 222 West Adams St. 3701 N. Broad St. E 
— —— HATTAN A. TENN. 
mien gf Otnt. N. C. ona goes Biv 
E. J. Holbrook 735 ‘Chestnut “Street 
206 
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A 
Abbott Machine Co. ......... 162 
Aberfoyle Mis. GB. ..ccccces 179 
Air-Perme-Ator Mfg. Co...... 168 
Aldrich Machine Works ...... 10 
Bilen OCOMDORT  occ00 02> s0008 161 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ...... 92 
Althouse Chemical Co. ...... 23 
PRP Ferrers re 204 
Aluminum Co. of America ... * 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... * 
American Air Filter Co., Inc... * 
American Aniline Products, 

REP RA PP ae 101 
American Associated 

Consultants, IMG. .....0s00% 187 
American Cyanamid Co.— 

Industrial Chemicals ...... 84 
American Cyanamid Co.— 

OUEST owes bccccccs bg 
American Magnesium Oorp.... * 
American Moistening Co...... * 
American Monorail Co. ...... 71 
American Paper Tube Co...... 208 
American Steel & Wire Co.... 39 
American Viscose Corp. ...... 41 
American Yarn & Processing 

NR re ee ere 206 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co.....201 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ..... 108 
= 8 SS Ar ee ad 
Armstrong Cork Oo. ...46 and 47 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. ...... 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ........ ° 
Atlanta Belting’ ae a 200 
Atlanta Envelope Oo. ........ 203 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. ...196 
Augusta Chemical Oo. ......118 
BVORGRIO TEAS .cccioescecese 189 
8 
ON EE ee ¢ 
Barber-Colman Co. ...... - 96 
Barnes Textile Associates, 
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Becco Sales Corp. ........... 29 
Best & Co., Edward H. ...... 197 
Birch Brothers, Inc. ........ ° 
Bixclair, Omer ... ese 
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Bond Co., Charles .......... 199 
Borne, Scrymser Oo. ........ 152 
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Oalco Chemical Division ......119 
Cameron Machine Co. ........ * 
Carbomatic Corporation ...... 198 
Carborundum Co. ........... 144 
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Crouse-Hinds Co. ........... 44 
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Darnell] Corp., Ltd. ......... 146 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. ...... 199 
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Royce Chemical Co. 
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Supreme Knitting Machine Co ° 
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Tennessee Coal, 
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United States Testing Co 150 
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Werner Textile Consultants, 
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Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
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Wicaco Machine Corp. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 

Machine Co. 
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Wolverine Equipment Co. 
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Makers of | and 


SPINNING 


LESS WEIGHT 
+ LESS WORKER FATIGUE 


FINISH 


Quality Rings promote Quality 
Yarns. DIAMOND FINISH 
rings have for 74 years pro- 
vided the finish, trueness and 
wear to permit top production 


with top quality. 


ne one 
, 


4 


.- ister inus since 1873 





on the job throughout working hours. It is tough 
and durable, yet weighs only half as much as 
aluminum—far less than wooden ware or 
metal ware of the same capacity. 
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= MORE SPEED IN MATERIALS HANDLING 


e Because of its light weight and ease of handling, 
Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware keeps workers fresh and 






D 









DROP SIDE 


y 
OPEN SIDE 


D1amonpb VutcaNnizeD Fisre Ma- 
terials handling equipment is made 
in many shapes—Trucks, Boxes, 
Baskets, Cans, Barrels and Trays. 
This strong, tough fibre does not 





crack or shatter on impact; has a hard, smooth surface 
that does not scuff or splinter; and is non-corrosive—oil 
and grease proof. For structural details, and application 
data, write today for Catalog HW44. 


DIAMOND FIBRE HOLLOW WARE 


CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO., NEWARK 11, DEL. 











Controlled 
Delivery 


ON A BOWLING ALLEY “form” is important in achieving the 








controlled delivery that means a good score. In a textile mill with 
A.P.T. Yarn Carriers, controlled delivery of yarn is also a matter of 
“form”, but here it is the deep, well rounded corrugations formed in 
the barrel of the tube that do the job. 

The careful construction of A.P.T. Yarn Carriers assures free deliv- 
ery by elimination of static and freedom from distortion. Yet, delivery 
is always controlled without being retarded. This is the function of the 
corrugated barrel which is made of laminated paper, wound around a f 
former of spindle size, impregnated for moisture resistance and hard- 
ened by baking. 

Thus the barrel is always concentric with the spindle, has perfect 
balance, and STAYS that way. q 


Other industry requirements for the perfect yarn carrier which 








A. P. T. Products satisfy are: Freedom from splintering or chipping, 
perfect spindle cling, high resistance to splitting, light weight, great 
strength, and low ultimate cost. 

Give these superior carriers a chance to improve the quality of 





your production and to reduce costs. They are adaptable to the spin- 
ning, twisting or weaving of all types of fibres. 
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HANDLE 24” ano 30” BEAMS 
Te | en eA 


Because of large economies resulting, textile mills 
are rapidly going from the old 18” standard to 24” 
and 30” diameter beams. This means heavy beams 
with harness — often running 1000 to 1500 pounds 

far too cumbersome to handle manually with old- 
time floor dollies. It also means sizes larger than 
shaft alleys in most weave rooms will accommodate. 

The only natural and obvious solution to the 
handling of such large beams in the weave room is 
the use of simple, inexpensive Cleveland Tramrail 
cranes, or track and switch systems. Thereby, heavy 
beams can be easily moved overhead to any loom 


GET THIS BOOK! 

BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 
valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy 


ROOM 
Ae 


by one man. Aisle widths need not be changed. 
The same crane that places a beam in a loom removes 
and transports the cloth. 

Efficient storage racks can be used with Cleveland 
Tramrail systems, permitting orderly storage of 
beams, three or more high. Any beam can be 
selected without disturbing others and delivered 
directly to any loom without rehandling. 

Safety is improved tremendously when Cleveland 
Tramrail is provided. Hernias become practically 
non-existent. Injury to beams is greatly reduced. 
Floor damage is minimized. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
TYME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
2853 EAST 287th ST WICKLIFFE, OHIO 


CLEVELAND (29 TRAMRAIL 


OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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For soft, ““bodying”’ effects — 























for a quality feel that adds appeal — 


use Velvoray as your finishing oil. 





a 


VELVORAY DOES NOT FOAM... produces 


regular results. 





DOES NOT SMOKE... Velvoray goes into the 


goods, not up in smoke—economical! 


DOES NOT OXIDIZE... Won't turn rancid... 


won't discolor fabrics. 








STABLE EMULSION ...No oil or fat globules 


form—a frequent cause of spotted fabrics. 


— 


Remember these two important 


points: Velvoray is a better finish- 





ing oil. It's made only by Royce. 





made only 


= by ROYCE 
RUYCEICHEMICAUCO) si 





CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS OF NEOZYME* + PAROLITE* - DISCOLITE* - DRYTEX* 7 


\ 
cal FABRITEX® - GUMOLITE » CASTROLITE* - VATROLITE* = ZIPOLITE* | a a 
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